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JusTzcB, alike to the author and to his subject, demands 
the explicit statement of a fact. 

Horace Greeley is wholly innocent of this book. Until I 
had determined to write it, I had no acquaintance with him of 
a personal nature, and no connection except that which exists 
between every subscriber to the Tribune and its editor. 
Since that time, I have had a few short interviews with him — 
heard and overheard a few ^ts of his career fh>m his own lips 
•—had two or three of my best stories spoiled by his telling 
me that that part of them which redounded most to his credit 
was untrue. He has had nothing whatever to do with the com- 
position of the volume, nor has he seen a page of it in manu- 
script or jwoof, nor does he know one word of its contents. 

I undertook the task simply and solely because I liked the 
man, because I gloried in his career, because I thought the 
story of Ms life ought to be told. 

The writings of an editor usually pass away v^^ ^ \Jkv^ ^^^^" 
sions that called them forth. They may have ^^^ A,*^^^^* 
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VUl PREFACE. 

instructed and advanced a nation — many nations. They may 
have saved or overturned systerr. i and dynasties ; provoked or 
prevented wars, revolutiors and disasters; thrown around 
Prejudice and Bigotry lli^ decent mantle of Respectability, or 
torn it off; made great truths femiliar and fruitful in the pub- 
lic mind, or given a semblance of dignity to the vulgar hue 
and cry which assails such truths always when they are new. 
These things, and others equally important, an editor may do, 
editors have done. But he rarely has leisure to produce a 
WORK which shall perpetuate his name and personal influence. 
A collection of his editorial writings will not do it, for he is 
compelled to write hastily, diffusely, and on the topics of the 
hour. The story of his life vMiy. It is the simple narratives 
in Franklin's autobiography that have perpetuated, not the 
namey)f that eminent man, the thunder and lightning have hie 
name in charge, but the influence of his personality in forming 
the characters of his countrymen. 

The reader has a right to know the manner in whidi the fiicts 
and incidents of this work were obtained. I procured, first <rf 
all, from various sources, a list of Mr. Greeley's early friends, 
partners and relations ; also, a list of the places at which he 
has resided. All of those places I visited ; with as many of 
those persons as I could find I conversed, and endeavored to 
extract from them all they knew of the early life of my hero. 
From their narratives, and from the letters of others to whom 
I wrote, the account of his early life was compiled. To all of 
them, for the readiness with which they made tiieir oommuni 
cations, to many of them for their generous and confiding ho8 
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pitalitj to a granger, I i^ain offer the poor return of my sut- 
cere thanks. 

For the rest, I am indebted to the following works : E. L. 
Parker's History of Londonderry ; the Bedford Centennial ; 
the New Hampshire Book ; the Rose of Sharon ; the Life of 
Margaret Fuller ; Horace Greeley's Hints towards Reforms, 
and Glances at Europe ; also, to files of the New Yorker, Log 
Cabin, Jefferscmian, American Laborer, Whig Almanac, and 
Tribune. Nearly every number — ^there are more than five 
thousand numbers in all-— of Bach of those periodicals, I have 
examined, and taken from them what they contain respecting 
the life and fortunes of their editor. 

This book is as true as I could make it ; nothing has been in- 
serted or suppressed for the sake of making out a case. Er- 
rors of detail in a work containing so many details as this can 
scarcely be avoided ; but upon the correctness of every import- 
ant statement, and upon the general fidelity of the picture 
presented, the reader may rely. Horace Greeley, as the read- 
er will discover, has been a marked person from his earliest 
childhood, and he is remembered by his early friends with a 
vividness and affection very extraordinary. Moreover, in the 
political and personal contentions of his public life, ke has fre- 
quently been compelled to become autobiographical ; therefore, 
in this volume he oflen tells his own story. That he tells it 
truly, that he is incapable of insincerity, every o^ with truth 
enough in his heart to recognize truth in others will perceive. 

The opinion has been recently expressed that the life of a 
man ought not to be written in his lifetime. To which, among 
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manj other things, this might be replied : If the liyes of pol- 
iticians like Tyler, Pierce, and others, maj be written in 
their lifetime, with a view to subserve the interests of party, 
why may not the life of Horace Greeley, in the hope of sub- 
serving the interests of the country 1 Besides, those who think 
this work ought not to have been written are at liberty not to 
read it. 

There are those who m/Z read it ; and, imperfect as it is,widi 
pleasure. They are those who have taken an interest in Hor- 
ace Greeley's career, and would like to know how he came to 
be the man he is. J. P. 

Kxw YoBK, December, 1854. 
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Nbw Hahpshhee, the native State of Horace Greeley, was set- 
tled in part by colonists from Massachusetts and Oonnectioat, and 
in part' by emigrants from the north of Ireland. The latter were 
called Scotch-Irish, for & reason which a glance at their history 
will show. 

Ulster, the most northern of the fonr provinces of Ireland, has 
been, dniing the last two hxmdred and fifty years, superior to the 
rest in wealth and civilization. The cause of its superiority is 
known. About t^e year 1612, when James I. was king, there was 
a rebellion of the Catholics in the north of Ireland. Upon its sup- 
pression, Ulster, embracing the six northern counties, and contain- 
ing half a million acres of land, fell to the king by the attainder 
of the rebels. Under royal encouragement and ftirtherance, a com- 
pany was formed in London for the purpose of planting colonies in 
that fertile province, which lay waste from the ravages ^^ ^^ ^^' 



cent war. The land was divided into shares, the lfj;jjwt o^ ^^c^ 
did not exceed tw6 thousand acres. Colonists 'Vv^^ • v.-^^^ ^^^J 
from England and Scotiand. The natives were ©:^^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
fastnesses in the hills, and forced to settie upon t\^^\*^ ao^* ^^ 
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efforts, it appears, were made to teach them arts and agriciiltnre. 
Bobbery and assaBsination were pmiiflhed. And, thus, by the in- 
fasion of new blood, and the partial improvement of the anoient 
race, Ulster, which had been the most saVage and turbulent of the 
Irish provinces, became, and remauis to this day, the best colti- 
vated, the richest, and the most civilized. 

One of the six comities was Londonderry, the capital of which, 
caUed by the same name, had been sacked and razed dnring the 
rebellion. The city was now rebuilt by a company of adventurers 
from London, and the county was settled by a colony from Argyle- 
shire in Scotland, who were thenceforth called Scotch-Irish. Of 
what stuff these Scottish colonists were made, their after-history 
amply and gloriously shows. The colony took root and flourished 
in Londonderry. Li 1689, the year of the immortal siege, the city 
was an important fortified town of twenty-seven thousand inhabit- 
ants, and the county was ^proportionally populous and productive. 
William of Orange had reached the British throne. James II. re- 
turning from France had landed in Ireland, and was making an 
effort to recover his lost inheritance. The Irish Catholics were 
still loyal to him, and hastened to rally round his bajmer. But 
Ulster was Protestant and Presbyterian; the dty of Londonderry 
was Ulster^s stronghold, and it was the chief impediment in the 
way of James' proposed descent upon Scotland. With what reso- 
lution and daring the people of Londonderry, dnring the ever-mem- 
orable si^e of that city, fought and endured for Protestantism and 
freedom, the world well knows. For seven months thjey held out 
agaiust a besieging army, so numerous that its slain numbered nino 
thousand. The besieged lost three thousand men. To such ex- 
tremities were they reduced, that among the market quotati(»iB of 
the times, we find items like these:— a quarter of a dog, five ahil? 
lings and six-pence ; a dog's head, two and six*pence ; horse^esh, 
one and six-pence per pound ; hone-blood, one shilling per quart ; a 
oat, four and six-pence; a rat, one shilling; a mouse, six-penee. 
When all the food that remained in the dty was nine half-starved 
horses and a pint of meal per man, the people were still resolute. 
At the very last extremity, they were relieved by & provisioned 
fleet, and the army of James retired in despair. 

On the settlement of the kingdom under William and Kary, tiie 
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Fresb^terians of Londondervy did not find themaelfeft in the en- 
joyment of the freedom to whioh they oonceiTed themselTes enti- 
ced. They were diwenten from the establiahed ohnrch. Their 
pastors were not recognized by the law as elergymen, nor their 
places of worship as chnroheB. Tithes were exacted for the support 
of the Episcopal clergy. They were not proprietors of the soil, 
hut held their lands as tenants of the crown. They were hated 
alike, and eqnally, by the Irish OathoKos and the English Episoopa^ 
lians. When, therefore, in 1617, a son of one of the leading oler- 
gyman returned from New England with glowing aeconnts of that 
^ plantation,* a faror of emigration arose in the town and county 
of Londonderry, and portions of fonr Presbyterian oongregationa, 
with their fonr pastors, nnited in a scheme for a simnltaneoin remo- 
val across the seas. One of the clergymen was first despatched to 
Boston to make the needfhl inqniries and arrangements. He was 
the bearer of an address to ^ His Excellenoy, the Right Honorable 
Colonel Samnel Smith, Ctoremor of New England," which assnred 
his Excellency of '* oar sincere and hearty inclination to transport 
ottrselres to that very excellent and renowned plantation, upon onr 
obtaining ttotn his Excellency smtable enoonragement." To this 
address, the original of which still exists, two hundred and seven 
names were appended, and ail bnt seven in th% hand-writing of the 
individnals signing — a fact which proves the superiority of the emi- 
grants to the majority of their countrymen, both in position and 
intelligence. One of the subscribers was a baronet, nine were cler- 
gymen, and three others were graduates of the University of Ed- 
inbtirgh. 

On the fourth of August) 1T18, the advance party of Scotch- 
Irish emigrants arrived in five ships at Boston. Some of them re- 
mained in that city and founded the church in Federal street, of which 
Dr. Channing was afterwards pastor. Others attempted to settle in 
Worcester; bnt as they were Irish and Presbyterians, such a 
storm of prejnctice against them arose among the enlightened 
Oongregationalists of that place, that they were obliged to flee be- 
fore it, and seek refuge in the less populous places of Massachusetts. 
Sixteen families, after many months of tribulation and wandering, 
selected for theur permanent ibode a tract twelve miles square, 
called Nutfield, whidi now embraces the townships of London- 
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derry, Derry and Windham, in Bookingham connty, New Hamp- 
shire. The land was a free gift from the king, in consideration of 
the services rendered his throne by the pe<^le of Londonderry in the 
defence of their city. To each settler was assigned a farm of one 
hundred and twenty acres, a honse lot, and an out lot of sixty 
acres. The lands of the men who had personally served during 
the siege, were exempted from taxation, and were known down to 
the period of the revolution as the Exempt FarrM. The settle- 
ment of Londonderry attracted new emigrants, and it socm became 
one of the most prosperous and famous in the colony. 

It was there that the potato was first cultxrated, and there that 
linen was first made in Kew England. Th§ English colonists at that 
day appear to have been unacquainted with the culture of the po- 
tato, and the fftmilii^ r story of the Andover farmer who mistook the 
baUs which grow on the potato vine for the genuine fruit of tho 
plant, is mentioned by a highly respectable historian of New Hamp- 
shire as ^^ a well-authenticated &ct" 

With regard to the Imen manufacture, it may be mentioned as a 
proof of the thrift and skill of the Scotch-Lrish settlers, that, as early 
as the year 1748, the linens of Londonderry had so high a reputa- 
tion in the colonies, that it was found necessary to take measures to 
prevent the linens made in other towns from being fraudulently sold 
for those of Londonderry manufacture. A town meeting was held 
in that year for the purpose of appointing ^^ fit and proper persons 
to survey and inspect linens and hollands made in the town for sale, 
so that the credit of our manufactory be kept up, and the purchaser 
of our linens may not be imposed upon with foreign and outlandish 
linens in the name oi ours.'' Inspectors and sealers were accord- 
ingly appointed, who were to examine and stamp " all the hollands 
made and to be made in our town, whether brown, white, speckled, 
or checked, that are to be exposed for sale ;" for which service they 
were empowered to demand from the owner of said linen "sixpence, 
old tenor, for each piece." And this occurred within thirty years 
from the erection of the first log-hut in the township of London- 
derry. However, the people had brought their spinning and weav- 
ing implements with them fi'om Ireland, and their industry was not 
once interrupted by an attack of Indians. 

These Scotch-Irish of Londonderry were a very peculiar people. 
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They were Seotek-JrUh in oluiracter and in name ; of Irish vira- 
city, generosity, and daring; Scotch in frngalityy industry, and reso- 
lution; a race in whose eompoation nature seems, for once, to have 
kindly blended the qualities titat render men interesting with those 
that render them prosperous. Their habits and their minds were 
simple. They liyed, for many years after the settlement began to 
thrive, upon the fish which they caught at the falls of Amoskeag, 
upon game, and upon such prodaets of the soil as beans, potatoes, 
samp, and barley. It is only once the year 1800 that tea and coffee, 
those ridiculous and e£feminating drinks, came into anything like 
general use among them. It was not till some time after the Bevo- 
lution that a disise was se«i in Londonderry, and even then it ex- 
cited great wonder, and was deemed an ui^ustifiable extravagance. 
Shoes, we are told, were little worn in the summer, except on Sun- 
days and holidays ; and then they were carried in the hand to within 
a short distaThce of the churchy where they were put on I There was 
little buying and selling among them, but much borrowing and 
lending. '^ If a neighbor killed a calf," says one writer, ** no part 
of it was sold ; but it was distributed among relatives and friends, 
the poor widow always having a piece; and the minister, if he did 
not get the shoulder, got a portion as good." The women were ro- 
bust, worked on the farms in the busy seasons, reaping, mowing, 
and even ploughing on occasion; and the hum of the spinning- 
wheel was heard in every house. An athletic, active, indomitable, 
prolific, long-lived race. For a couple to have a dozen children, 
and for all the twelve to reach maturity, to marry, to have large 
families, and die at a good old age, seems to have been no uncom- 
mon case among the ori^^nal Londonderrians. ^ 

Love oi iim was one of their marked characteristics. One of 
their descendants, the Bev. J. H. Morrison, has written — ^* A prom- 
inent trait in the character of the Scotch-Irish was their ready wit. 
Ifo subject was kept sacred from it; the thoughtleas, the grave, the 
old, and the young, alike enjoyed it. Our fathers were serious, 
thoughtful men, but they lost no occasion which might promise sport. 
Weddings, huskings, log-rollings and raisings — ^what a host of queer 
stories is connected with them ! Our ancestors dearly loved fun. 
There was a grotesque humor, and yet a seriousness, pathos and 
etrcmgenese about them, which in its way has, perhaps, never been 
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equalled. It was the stenmess of the Scotch Ooyenanter, softened 
by a century's residence abroad, amid persecntion and trial, wedded 
to the comic htunor and ^pathos of the Irish, and then grown wild 
in the woods among their own I^ew England mountains." 

There never existed a people at once so jovial and so religious. 
This vcdume could be filled with a collection of their religious re- 
partees and pious jokes. It was Pat. Larkin, a Scotch-Irishman, 
near Londonderry, who, when he was accused of being a OathoHc, 
because his parents were Catholics, replied: ^^ If a man happened 
to be bom in a stable, would that make him a hwse %^ and he won 
his bride by that timely spark. 

Quaint, bold, and witty were the old Scotch-Irish clergymen, 
the men of the siege, as mighty with carnal weapons as witii 
spiritual. There was no taint of the sanctimonious in their rough, 
honest, and healthy natures. During the old French war, it is re- 
lated, a British officer, in a peculiarly "stunning" uniform, came 
one Sunday morning to the Londonderry Meetuig House. Deeply 
conscious was this individual that he was exceedingly well dressed 
and he took pains to display his finery and his figure by standing 
in an attitude, during the delivery of the sermon, which had the 
effect of withdrawing the minds of the young ladies from the same. 
At length, the minister, who had botii fought and preached in 
Londonderry ' at home,' and feared neither man, beast, devil, nor 
red-coat, addressed the officer thus : " Ye are a braw lad ; ye ha'e 
a braw suit oi daithes, and we ha'e a' seen them ; ys may sit 
doun.^^ The office subsided instantly, and old Dreadnought went 
on with his sermon as though nothing had happened. The same 
clergyman once began a sermon on tiie vain self-confidence of St. 
Peter, with the following energetic remarks : " Just like Peter, aye, 
mair forrit than wise, ganging swaggering al?out wi* a sword at his 
side ; an' a pubr hand he made of it when he came to the trial ; for 
he only cut off a chiel's lug, an' he &ught to hd? gpUt dawn hU 
Tieady On another occasion, he is said to have opened on a well- 
known text in this fashion : " * I can do all things ;' ay, can ye 
Paul? Pll bet ye a dollar o' that (pladng a dollar on the desk). 
But stop! let's see what else Paul says: ^I can do all things 
through Ohrist, which strengtheneth me ;' ay, sae can I, Paul. I 
draw my bet," and he returned the dollar to his pocket. They 
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pntj^ed a joke sometimes, those Scotch-Iriah clergymen. One pastor, 

dimng vrith. a new tlettler, who had no table, and served np his 

dinner in a basket, implored Heaven to bless tlie man " in bis bashet, 

and in his stoi-e ;" which Heaven did, for the man afterwards grew 

^ch. ^ "Whaft is the d^erence,^' asked a youth, " between the Oon- 

gi-egationafists and Presbyterians?" "The difference is," replied 

the pastor, with becoming gravity, **th«t the Gongregationalist , 

:goes honre between the services and eats a regular dinner ; but the 

Presbyterian puts off his tffl after meeting.^' 

And horn pious they were I For many years after the settle^ 
xnent, the omisaon of the daily act of devotion in a single household 
'would have excited general alarm. It is related as a faet^ that 
the first pastor of tiondonderry, being informed one evening thilt 
•an individual was 'becomsng n^lectfefl of famHy worship, imme- 
•diately repaked to his dwelling. The family had retired ; he called 
up the master of the house, inqtiired if ^e report were true, and 
«sked him whether he bad-omitted family prayer that evening. The 
tnan confessed tiiat he had*; and the pastor, havmg admonished him 
t)f his fault, refused to leave the house until the delinquent had called 
tip his wifOj and performed with her the omitted observance. The 
first settlers of some ^rf the towns near Londonderry walked every 
Sunday eight, ten, twelve miles to church, taking their diildren ' 

with them, and crossing the Merrimac in a canoe or on a raft. 
The first public enterprises of every settlement were the building of i 

^ church, the coosta*uc1idn of a block-house for defense against the L 

Indians, and the establishment of a school. In the early times of 
"Course, every man went to church with his gun, and the minister 
preached peace aad good- will with a loaded mu^et peering abov<e 
the sides of the pulpit. 

The Scotch-Irish were a singularly honest people. There is an 
^ntry in the town-record for 17S4, of a -complaint against John 
Morrison, that, having found an axe on the road, he did not leave 
it at the next tavern, * as the laws of the country doth require.^ John 
acknowledged the fact, but pleaded in extenuation, that the axe 
was of so small value, that it would not have paid t^^ ^^t o^ ^^^" 
claiming. The session, however, censured him sev^^ .^ e.^^ ^*" , \\ 

horted him to repent of the evil. The following is j^ ^ ^^^ cit-i^^^ :> 

from the Records of a &6otch-Irish settlement for l»r ^^V-^ , ifo**^ ^'^ ■ v 

2 H/ ^^ 
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• 

^ve Mr. John Houston equal to forty pounds sterling, in old tenor, 
as the law shall find the rate in dollars or sterling money, for his 
yearly stipend, if he is our ordaiced minister. And what number 
of Sabbath days, annually, we shall think ourselves not able to pay 
him, he shall have at his ot\'u use and disposal, deducted out of the 
aforesaid sum in proportion." The early records of those settle- 
ments abound in evidence, that the people had an habitual and 
most scrupulous regard for the rights of one another. 

Kind, generous, and compassionate, too, they were. Far back in 
1725, when the litUe colony was but seven years old, and the people 
were struggling with their first diffioulties, we find the session or- 
dering two collections in the church, one to assist James Olark to 
ransom his son from the Indians, which produced five pounds, and 
another for the relief of William Moore, whose two cows had been 
killed by the falling of a tree, which produced three pounds, seven- 
teen shillings. These were great sums in those early days. We 
read, also, in the History of Londonderry, of MacGregor, its first 
pastor, becoming the champion and defender of a personal enemy 
who was accused of arson, but whom the magnanimous pastor 
believed innocent. He volunteered his defense in court. The man 
was condemned and imprisoned, but MacGregor continued his ex- 
ertions in behalf of the prisoner until his innocence was established 
and the judgment was reversed. 

That they were a brave people need scarcely be asserted. Of 
that very MacGregor the story is told, that when he went out at 
the head of a committee, to remonstrate with a belligerent party, 
who were unlawfully cutting hay from the out-lands of London- 
derry, and one of the hay-stealers, in the heat of dispute, shook his 
fist in the minister's face, saying, " Nothing saves you, sir, but your 
black coat," MacGregor instantly exclaimed, " Well, it shan't save 
you^ sir," and pulling off his coat, was about to suit the action to 
the word, when the enemy beat a sudden retreat, and troubled the 
Londonderrians no more. The Scotch-Irish of Kew Hampshire 
were among the first to catch the spirit of the Revolution. They 
confronted British troops, and successfully too, htfore the battle of 
Lexington. Four English soldiers had deserted from their quarters 
in Boston, and taken refuge in Londonderry. A party of troops, 
dispatched for their arrest^ discovered, secured, and conveyed them 
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-part of the way to Boston. A band of yonng men assembled and 
pursued them ; and so overawed the British officer by the boldness 
of their demeanor, thatihe gave up his prisoners, who were escorted 
back to Londonderry in triumph. There were remarkably few 
tories in Londonderry. The town was united almost as one man 
on the side of Lidependence, and sent, it is belieyed, more men to 
the war, and contributed more money to the cause, than any other 
town of equal resources in l^ew England. Here are a few of the 
town-meeting " votes" of the first months of the war : " Voted^ to 
give our men that have gone to the Massachusetts government 
seven dollars a month, until it be known what Congress will do in 
that affair, and that the officers shall have as much pay as those in 
the Bay government," — " Voted^ that a committee of nine men be 
chosen to inquire into the conduct of those men that are thought 
not to be friends of their country." — " Votedy that the aforesaid com- 
mittee have no pay." — " Voted^ that twenty more men be raised im- 
mediately, to be ready upon the first emergency, as minute men." — 
" Votedy that twenty more men be enlisted in Oapt Aiken's com- 
pany, as minute men." — ** Voted, that the remainder of the stock of 
powder shall be divided out to every one that hath not already re • 
ceived of the same, as far as it will go ; provided he produces a gun 
of his own, in good order, and is willing to go against the enemy, 
and promises not to waste any of the powder, only in self-defense ; 
and provided, also, that he show twenty good bullets to suit his 
gun, and six good fiints." In 1777 the town gave a bounty of 
thirty pounds for every man who enlisted for three years. All the 
records and traditions of the revolutionary period breathe unity and 
determination. Stark, the hero of Bennington, was a Londpn- 
derrian. 

Such were the Scotch-Irish of New Hampshire ; of such material 
were the maternal ancestors of Horace Greeley compose^) *^^ *1 

from his maternal ancestors he derived much that diaU^^j*ai8^®® ^^"^ \ 

from men in general. • 

In the "New Yorker" for August 28, 1841, h^ ^ je^ ^ ^^^ 
Scotch-Irish origin in a characteristic way. N'oti^ (^^^ 
Elizabeth's " Siege of Derry," he wrote : ^VlV^ ^^j^^. 

"We do not like this work, and we choose ^^ ^ ^ {^^ 

What is the use of reviving and aggravating the^ ^ '^ <^^ 

\^ i 
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how trae I) of scenes in which Christians of diverse creeds have tON 
tured and bntchered each other for the glory of God ? We had an- 
cestors in that same Siege of Derry, — on the Protectant side, of 
oonrse,— and our sympathies are all on that nde; but we cannot 
forget that intolerance and persecution — especially in Ireland — are 
by no means ezclasiyely Catholic errors and crimes. Who perse- 
cutes in Irdand noio t On what principle of Christian toleration 
«re the poor man's pig and potatoes wrested from him to pay tithes 
to a church he abhors? We do hope the time is soon coming when 
man will no more persecute his brother for a difference of faith.; 
but that time will never be hastened by the publication of such 
bodoB as the Biege of Derry.'' 
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Origin of the FamUy— Old CaptAin Ezekiel Greeley— Zaccheiu Greeley— Zaccheu* 
the Second— Roughness and Tenacity of the Greeley race— Maternal Ancestors of 
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The name of Greeley is an old and not uncommon one in New 
England. It is spelt Greeley, Greely, Greale, and Greele, but all 
who bear the name in this country trace their origin to" the same 
source. 

The tradition is, that very early in the history of New England — 
probably as early as 1650 — three brothers, named Greeley, emigrat- 
ed from the neighborhood of Nottingham, England. One of them 
is supposed to have settled finally in Maine, another in Rhode 
Island, the third in Massachusetts. All the Greeleys in New Eng- 
land have descended from these three brothers, and the branch of 
the family with which we have to do, from him who settled in Mas- 
sachusetts. Respecting the condition and social rank of these broth- 
ers, their occupation and character, tradition is silent. Bat from 
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the £iet that no coat-of-arms has been preserved or ever heard of 
by any member of the family, and from the occupatiou of the ma- 
jority of their descendants, it is plausibly conjectured that they 
lYere farmers of moderate means and of the middle class. 

Tradition further hints that the name of the brother who found 
a home in Massachusetts was Benjamin, that he was a farmer, that 
he lived in Haveril, a township bordering on the south-eastern o<»r- 
ner of NewHampidiirei, that he prospered there, and died respected 
by all who knew him at a good old age. So far, tradition. We 
now draw from the memory of individuals still living. 

The son of Beojiimin Greeley was Easekiel, ^^old Captain Esekiel,^' 
who lived and greatly flourished at Hudson, New Hampshire, and is 
well remembered there, and in all the region round about The cap- 
tain was not a military man. He was half lawyer, half fanner. He 
was a sharp, cunning, scheming, cool-headed, cold-hearted man, one 
who livec^ by his wits, who always got his cases, always succeeded in 
his p]r. Always prospered in his speculations, and grew rich without 
ever doing a day's work in his life. He is remembered by his grand- 
sons, w\ ^ s&w him in their childhood, as a black-eyed, black-haired, 
heavy-browed, stem-looking man, of complexion almost as dark as 
that of an Indian, and not unlike an Indian in temper. *^ A cross 
old dog," ^^a hard old knot," ^^as cunning as Lucifer," are among 
the complimentary expressions bestowed upon him by his descend- 
ants. " All he had," says one, *^ was at the service of the rich, but 
he was hard upon the poor." " His reli^on was nominally Bap- 
tist," says another, "but really to get money." "He got all he 
could, and saved all he got," chimes in a third. He died, at the age 
of sixty-five, with " all his teeth sound," and worth three hundred 
acres of good land. He is spoken of vrith that sincere respect which, 
in New England, seems never to be denied to a very smart man, 
who succeeds by strictly legal means in acquiring property, however 
wanting in principle, however destitute of feeling, that ^'^^ ^®^ 
bo. Happily, the wife of old Captain Ezekiel was ^ a&^^^^ "^^ 
better being than her husband. 

And, therefore, Zaccheus, the son of old Captaixv -^ ^^^^ % 
gentler and better man than his father. Zaccheus ^ ^"^ 'X/®^^ ^*s 
his fether's land, and was a farmer all the days of ^^^'©^ jp., gjccvo^ 
not, it appears, ** too fond of work,*' though ft^^, ^\ y^ '^ 

^/ 



/ 

/ 
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than his father ; a man who took life easily, of strict integrity^ 
kind-hearted, gentle-mannered, not ill to do in the world, bnt not 
what is called in New England ^^ 'fore-handed." He is remembered 
in the neighborhood where he lived chiefly for his extraordinary 
knowledge of the Bible. He conld quote texts more readily, cor- 
rectly, and profusely than any of his neighbors, laymen or clergy- 
men. He had the reputation of knowing the whole Bible by heart. 
He was a Baptist ; and all who knew him unite in declaring that a 
worthier man never lived than Zaccheus Greeley. He had a large 
family, ^d lived to the age of ninety-five. 

His eldest son was named Zacchens also, and he is the father of 
Horace Greeley. He is still living, and cultivates an ample domain 
in Erie County, Pennsylvania, acquired in part by his own arduous 
labors, in part by the labors of his second sod, and in part by the 
liberality of his eldest son Horace. At this time, in the seventy- 
third year of his age, his form is as straight, his step as decided, 
his constitution nearly as firm, and his look nearly as young, as 
though he were in the prime of life. 

All the Greeleys that I have seen or heard described, are persons 
of marked and peculiar characters. Many of them are ^' charac- 
ters,^^ The word which perhaps best describes the quality for 
which they are distinguished is tenacity. They are, as a race, tena- 
cious of life, tenacious of opinions and preferences, of tenacious 
memory, and tenacious of their purposes. One member of the 
family died at the age of one hundred and twenty years; and a 
large proportion of the early generations lived more than three 
score years and ten. Few of the name have been rich, but most 
have been persons of substance and respectability, acquiring their 
property, generally, by the cultivation of the soil, and a soil, too, 
which does not yield its favors to the sluggard. It is the boast 
of those members of the family who have attended to its geneal- 
ogy, that no Greeley was ever a prisoner, a pauper, or, worse than 
either, a tory I Two of Horace Greeley's great uncles perished at 
Bennington, and he was fully justified in his assertion, made in the 
heat of the Roman controversy a few years ago, that he was "bom 
of republican parentage, of an ancestry which participated vividly 
in the hopes and fears, the convictions and efforts of the American 
Revolution." And he added : " We cannot disavow nor prove rec- 
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reant to the principles ou which that Revolntion was jastified— on 
^vehich only it can be justified. If adherence to these principles 
makes ns 'the unmitigated enemy of Pins IX.,' we regret the en- 
mity, but cannot abjure our principles." 

The maiden name of Horace Greeley's mother was Woodbum, 
Mary Woodbum, of Londonderry. 

The founder of the Woodburn family in this country was John 
"Woodbum, who emigrated from Londonderry in Ireland, to London- 
derry in New Hampshire, about the year 1725, seven years after the 
settlement of the original sixteen families. He came over with his 
trother David, who was drowned a few years after, leaving a fam- 
ily. Neither of the brothers actually served in the siege of Lon- 
donderry ; they were too young for that ; but they were both men 
of the trae Londonderry stamp, men with a good stroke in their 
arms, a meny twinkle in their eyes, indomitable workers, and not 
more brave in fight than indefatigable in frolic; fiEdr-haired men 
like all their brethren, and gall-less. 

John Woodbum obtained the usual grant of one hundred and 
twenty acres of land, besides the '' out-lot and home-lot " before 
alluded to, and he took root in Londonderry and flourished. Ho 
was twice married, and was the father of two sons and nine daugh- 
ters, all of whom (as children did in those healtt^y times) lived to 
maturity, and all but one married. John Woodburu's second wife, 
from whom Horace Greeley is descended, was a remarkable wo- 
man. Mr. Greeley has borne this testimony to her worth and in* 
fluence, in a letter to a friend which some years ago escaped into 
print : " I think I am indebted for my first impulse toward intel- 
lectual acquirement and exertion to my mother's grandmother, who 
came out from Ireland among the first settlers in Londonderry. 
She must have been well versed in Irish and Scotch traditions, 
pretty well informed and strong minded ; and my mother being left 
motherless when quite young, her grandmother exerted great influ- 
ence over her mental development. I was a third cbft^i ^^ ^^^ 
preceding having died young, and I presume my txi^fHet ^^ ^^ 
more attached to me on that ground, and the extr^>^ r^©^^^^^^ ^^ 
my constitution. My mind was early filled by he>. vv ^^ tradi- 

tions, ballads, and snatches of history she had -j ^^ \ ^^^ ^^ 
grandmother, which, though conveying very dia^ ^v ^^ 
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ideas of history, yet served to awaken in me a thirst for knowledge 
and a lively interest in learning and history ."^ John Woodburn died 
in 1780. Mrs. Woodbura, the subject of the passage jmt quoted, 
survived her husband many years^ lived to see her children^ grand- 
ehildren, and to acquire throughout theneighboi^ood tiit^ familiar 
title of **^Granny Woodburn." 

Pavid Woodburn, the graod&ther of Horace Greeley, was ther 
eldest son of John Woodburn, and t^ie inheritor of l)ds estate. H^ 
married Margaret Clark, a granddaughter of that Mrs. WSson, ther 
touching story of whose deliverance from pirates waa long a favor- 
rte tale at the firesides oi the early settlors of New Han^shire., 
In 1720, a ship containing a company of Irish emigrants bound to 
New England was captured by pirates,^ and whilB the ship was im 
their possession, and the fate of the passengers still undecided, Mrs, 
Wilson, one of the company, gave birth to her first ehild. The cir- 
cumstance so moved the pirate captsuBy who was himself a husband 
and a father, that he> permitted the emigrants to pursue their voyage^ 
unharmed. He bestowed upon Mrs, Wilson some valuable pres- 
ents, among others a silk dress^ pieces of which are still preserved 
among her descendants ; and he obtained from her a promise that 
she would call the infant by the name of his^ wife. The ship 
reached its destination in safety, and the day of its ddlverance from; 
the hands of the pirates was annually observed as a day oi thanks- 
giving by the passengers for many years. Mrs. Wilson, after the^ 
death of her first husband, became the wife of James Clark, whose 
son John was the father of Mrs. David Woodburn, whose^ daugh- ^ 
ter Mary was the naother of Horaice Greeley. 

The descendants of John Woodbom are exceedingly num^^us,. 
and contribute largely^ says Mr. Parker, the historian of iiondon- 
deriy, to the hundred thousand who are supposed ta have de- 
scended &om the early settlers of the town. The grandson of Joha 
Woodburn, a very genial and jovial gentleman, still owns and till» 
the land originally granted to the family. At the old homestead,, 
about the ye£ff 1807, Zacohere Greeley uod Mary Woodburn were 
mai'ried. 

Zaccheus Greeley inherited nothing from his Iftther, and Mary 
Woodburn received no more than the usual household portion from 
hers. Zaccheus, as the sons of New England farmers usually do^. 
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or did in those days, went out to work as soon as he was old 
enough to do a day^s work. He saved his earnings, and in his 
twenty-fifth year was the owner of a farm in the town of Amherst, 
Hillsborough county, New Hampshire. 

There, on the third of Febrnary, 1811, Horace Greeley was bom. 
He is the thu'd of seven children, of wliom the two elder died be- 
fore he was born, and the four yoonger are still living. 

The mode of his eatranoe upon the stage of the world was, to 
sfty the least of it, unusual. The effort was almost too much for 
him, and, to use the language of one who was present, ^^ he came 
into the world as black as a chinmey/^ There were no signa of 
life. He uttored no ory ; he made no motion ; he did not breathe. 
But the little discolored stranger had articles to write, and was not 
permitted to escape his destiny. In this alarming crisis of his exist- 
ence, a kind-hearted and experienced aunt oame to hia reaoue, and 
by arts, which to kind-hearted and experienced aunts are well 
known, but of which the present chronicler remains in ignorance, 
the boy was brought to life. He soon began to breathe ; then he 
began to blush ; and by the time he had attained the age of twenty 
minutes, lay on his mother's arm, a red and smiling infant. 

In due time, the boy received the name of Horace. There had 
been another little Horace Greeley before him, but he had died in 
infency, and his parents wished to preserve in their second son a 
living memento of their first. The name was not introduced into 
the femily from any partiality on the part of his parents for the 
$oman poet, but because his father had a relative so named, and 
because the mother had read the name in a book and liked the 
sound of it. The sound of it, however, did not often regale the 
maternal ear; for, in New England, where the name of the courtly 
satirist is frequently given, its household diminutive is " Hod ;" and 
by that elegant monosyllable the boy was commonly called among 
his juvenile friends. 

2* 



CHAPTER III. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

The Village of Amherst— Character of the adjacent country— The Greeley farm— 
The Tribune in the room In which its Editor was born— Horace learns to read— 
Book up-side down^-Goes to school in Londonderry— A district school forty 
years ago— Horace as a young orator— Has a mania for spelling hard words— Gets 
great glory at the spelling school— Recollections of his surviying schoolfellows— 
His future ejninence foretold— Delicacy of ear— Early choice of a trade— His 
courage and timidity— Goes to school in Bedford— A fiiyorite among his school- 
fellows—His early fondness for the Tillage newspaper- Lies in ambu«h for the 
post-rider who brought it— Scours the country for books— Project of sending him 
to an academy— The old sea-captain— Horace as a farmer's boy— Let us do our 
stint first— His way of fishing. 

Amhkbst is the county town of Hillsborongh, one of the three 
counties of Kew Hampshire which are bounded on the South by 
the State of Massachusetts. It is forty-two miles north-west of 
Boston. 

The village of Amherst is a pleasant place. Seen from the summit 
of a distant hill, it is a white dot in the middle of a level plain, en- 
circled by cultivated and gently-sloping hills. On a nearer ap- 
proach the traveler perceives that it is a cluster of white houses, 
looking as if they had alighted among the trees and might take to 
vnng again. On entering it he finds himself in a very pretty vil- 
lage, built round an ample green and shaded by lofty trees. It con- 
tains three churches, a printing-office, a court-house, a jail, a 
tavern, half a dozen stores, an exceedingly minute watchmaker^s 
shop, and a hundred private houses. There is not a human being 
ft) be seen, nor a sound to be heard, except the twittering of birds 
overhead, and the distant whistle of a locomotive, which in those 
remote regions seems to make the silence audible. The utter 
silence and the deserted aspect of the older villages in Kew Eng- 
land are remarkable. In the morning and evening there is 
some appearance of life in Amherst ; but in the hours of the day 
when the men are at work, the women busy with their household 
affairs, and the children at school, the visitor may sit at the win- 
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dow of the village tavern for an honr at a time and not see a living 
creature. Occasionally a pedler, with sleigh bells round his horse, 
goes jingling by. Occasionally a farmer^s wagon drives up to one of 
the stores. Occasionally a stage, rocking in its leather snspenders, 
stops at the post-office for a moment, and then rocks aw&y again. 
Occasionally a doctor passes in a very antiquated gig. Occasion- 
ally a cock crows, as though he were tired of the dead silence. A 
Kew York village, a quarter the size and wealth of Amherst, makes 
twice its noise and bustle. Forty years ago, however, when Horace 
Greeley used to come to the stores there, it was a place of some- 
what more importance and more business than it is now, for Man- 
chester and Nashua have absorbed many of the little streams of 
traffic which used to flow towards the county town. It is a curious 
evidence of the stationary character of the place, that the village 
paper, which had fifteen hundred subscribers when Horace Greeley 
was three years old, and learned to read from it, has fifteen hundred 
subscribers, and no more, at this moment. It bears the same name 
it did then, is published by the same person, and adheres to the 
same party. 

The township of Amherst contains about eight square miles of some- 
what better land than the land of l^ew England generally is. TVheat 
cannot be grown on it to advantage, but it yields fair returns of 
rye, oats, potatoes, Indian com, and young men : the last-named of 
which commodities forms the chief article of export. The farmers 
have to contend against hills, rocks, stones innumerable, sand, 
marsh, and long winters ; but a hundred years of tillage have sub- 
dued these obstacles in part, and the people generally enjoy a safo 
and moderate prosperity. Yet severe m their toil. To see them 
ploughing along the sides of those steep rocky hills, the plough 
creaking, the oxen groaning, the little boy-driver leaping from sod 
to sod, as an Alpine boy is supposed to leap from crag to crag, the 
ploughman wrenching the plough round the rocks, boy and man 
every minute or two uniting in a prolonged and agonizing yell for 
the panting beasts to stop, when the plough is caught by a hidden 
rock too large for it to overturn, and the solemn slowness with 
which the procession winds, and creaks, and groans along, gives to 
the languid citizen, who chances to pass by, a new idea of hard 
work, and a new sense of the happiness of his lot. 
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The fium owned by Zacchens Greeley when his son Horace was 
born, was four or five mileB from the village of Amherst It con- 
sisted of eighty acres of land— heavy land to till— rocky, moist, 
and uneven, worth then eight hundred dollars, now two thousands 
The house, a small, unpainted, but substantial and well-built farm- 
house, stood, and still stands, upon a ledge or platform, half way 
up a high, steep, and rocky hill, commanding an extensive and al- 
most panoramic view of the surrounding country. In whatever 
direction the boy may have looked, he saw rock. Bock is the 
feature of the landscape. There is rock in the old orchard behind 
the house ; rocks peep out from the grass in the pastures; there is 
rock along the road ; roek on the sides of the hills } rock on their 
summits; rock in the valleys; rock in the woods; — rocki rock^. 
everywhere rock. And yet the country has not a barren look. I 
shoidd call it a eerious looking country ; one that would be congenial, 
to grim covenanters and exiled round-heads. The prevailing colors 
are dark, even in the brightest month of the year. The pine woods^ 
tlie rock, the shade of the hill, the color of the soil, are al^ark 
and serious. It is a still, unfrequented region. One may ride along 
the road upon which the house stands, for many a mile, without 
passing a single vehicle. The turtles hobble across the road fear- 
less of the crushing wheel. If any one wished to know the full 
meaning of the word country^ as distinguished from the word toimiy 
he need do no more than ascend the hill on which Horace Greeley 
saw the light, and look around. 

Yet, the voice of the city is heard even there ; the opinions of 
the city influence there ; for, observe, in the very room in which 
our hero was born, on a table which stands where, in other days, a 
bed stood, we recognize, among the heap of newspapers, the well- 
known heading of the Wkkbxt Teebune. 

Such was the character of the region in which Horace Greeley 
passed the greater part of the first seven years of his life. His 
father's neighbors were all hard-working farmers^— men who work- 
ed their own farms — who were nearly equal in wealth, and to whom 
the idea of social inequality, founded upon an inequality in possess- 
ions, did not exist, even as an idea. Wealth and want were alike 
unknown. It was a community of plain people, who ha^ derived 
all their book-knowledge from the district school, and depended 
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tipon the Tillage newspaper for their knowledge of the world with* 
out. There were, no heretics among them. All the people either 
oordially embraced, or nndonbtinglj assented to the faith called 
Oi'thodox, and all of them attended, more or less regularly, th# 
churches in which that faith was expounded. 

The first great perU of his existence escaped, the boy grew apace, 
and passed through the minor and ordinary dangers of infancy with* 
out haTing his equanimity seriously disturbed. He was a ^^qoiei 
and peaceable cMld,'^ reports his &ther, and thoi^h far from robust, 
suffered little ^m actual sickness. 

To say that Horace Greeley, from the earliest months of his exist- 
ence, manifested signs of extraordinary intelligence, is only to repeat 
what every biographer asserts of his hero, and every mother of her 
child. Yet, common-place as it is, the truth must be told. Horace 
Greeley did, as a very young child, manifest signs of extraordinary 
intelligence. He took to learning with the promptitude and in* 
stinctive, irrepressible love, with which a duck is said to take to the 
water. His first instructor was his mother ; and never was there 
a mother better calculated to awaken the mind of a child, and 
keep it awake, than Mrs. Greeley. 

Tall, muscular, well-formed, with the strength of a man without 
his coarseness, active in her habits, not only capable of hard work, 
but delij^ting in it, with a perpetual overflow of animal spirits, an 
exhaustless store of songs, ballads and stories, and a boundless, ex* 
uberant good will towards all living things, Mrs. Greeley was the 
life of the house, the favorite of the neighborhood, the natural 
friend and ally of children ; whatever she did she did " with a will." 
She was a great reader, and remembered all she read. ^^She 
worked," says one of my informants, " in doors and out of door, 
could out-rake any man in the town, and could load the hay-wag- 
ons as fast and as well as her husband. . She. hoed in the garden; 
she labored in the field ; and while doing more than the work of an 
ordinary man, and an ordinary woman combined, Woxild Ift^ft!^ *"^ 
sing all day long, and tell stories all the evening." 

To these stories the boy listened greedily, as h^ ^ ^ \)ae ^^^ 
at her feet, while she spun and talked with eq^^^^ ^ ^W- '^^^ 
" served," says Mr. Greeley, in a passage akeady q^^^ ^t>^\w \j^*^ ^ 
in me a thirst for knowledge, and a lively ^'^^eT^W^X aS^ 
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hktory." Think of it, you word-mongering, gerund-grinding 
teachers who delight in signs and symbols, and figures and " facts,*' 
and feed little children's souls on the dry, innutricious husks of 
knowledge ; and think of it, you play-abhorring, fiction-forbidding 
parents I Awaken the interest in learning, and the thirst for knowl- 
edge, and there is no predicting what may or what may not result 
from it. Scarcely a man, distinguished for the supremacy or the 
beauty of his immortal part, has written the history of his childhood, 
without recording the fact, that the celestial fire was first kindled 
in his soul by means similar to those whi6h awakened an " interest 
in learning" and a ^^ thirst for knowledge" in the mind of Horace 
Greeley. 

Horace learned to read before he had learned^ to talk ; that is, 
before he could pronounce the longer words. No one regularly 
taught him. When he was little more than two years old, he began 
to pore over the Bible, opened for his entertainment on the floor, 
and examine with curiosity the newspaper given him to play with. 
He cannot remember a time when he could not read, nor can any 
one give an account of the process by which he learned, except that 
he asked questions incessantly, first about the pictures in the news- 
paper, then about the capital letters, then about the smaller ones, 
and finally about the words and sentences. At three years of age 
he could read easily and correctly any of the books prepared for 
children ; and at four, any book whatever. But he was not satisfied 
with overcoming the ordinary diflSculties of reading. Allowing 
that nature gives to every child a certain amount of mental force to 
be used in acquiring the art of reading, Horace had an over- 
plus of that force, which he employed in learning to read with his 
book in positions which increased the diflBculty of the feat. All the 
friends and neighbors of his early childhood, in reporting him a 
prodigy unexampled, adduce as the unanswerable and clinching 
proof of the fact, that, at the age of four years, he could read 
any book in whatever position it might be placed, — aright-side up, 
up-side down, or sidewise. 

His third winter Horace spent at the house of his grandfather, 
David Woodburn, in Londonderry, attended the district school 
there, and distinguished himself greatly. He had no right to at- 
tend the LondoQderry school, and the people of the rural districts 
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are apt to be strennons upon the point of not admitting to their 
school pupils from other towns; but Horace was an engaging 
child; "every one liked the little, white-headed fellow," says a 
snrviying member of the school committee, "and so we favored 
him." 

A district school — and what was a district school forty years 
ago ? Horace Greeley never attended any but a district school, and 
it concerns ns to know what manner of place it was, and what 
was its routine of exercises. 

The school-house stood in an open place, formed (usually) by the 
crossing of roads. It was very small, and of one story ; contained 
one apartment, had two windows on each side, a small door in the 
gable end that faced the road, and a low door-step before it. It 
was the thing called house, in its simplest form. But for its roof, 
windows, and door, it had been a box, large, rough, and unpainted. 
Within and without, it was destitute of anything ornamental. It 
was not enclosed by a fence ; it was not shaded by a tree. The sun 
in summer, the winds in winter, had their will of it : there was no- 
thing to avert the fury of either. The log school-houses of the pre- 
vious generation were picturesque and comfortable ; those of the 
present time are as prim, neat, and orderly (and as elegant some- 
times) as the cottage of an old maid who enjoys an annuity ; but the 
school-house of forty years ago had an aspect singularly forlorn and 
uninviting. It was built for an average of thirty pupils, but it fre- 
quently contained fifty ; and then the little school-room was a com- 
pact mass of young humanity : the teacher had to dispense with 
his table, and was lucky if he could find room for his chair. The 
side of the apartment opposite the door was occupied, chiefly, by a 
vast fireplace, four or five feet wide, where a carman's load of wood 
could bum in one prodigious fire. Along the sides of the room was 
a low, slanting shelf, which served for a desk to those who wrote, 
and against the sharp edge of which the elder pupils leaned when 
they were not writing. The seats were made of " slabs," inverted, 
supported on sticks, and without backs. The elder pupils sat along 
the sides of tiie room, — the girls on one side, the boys on the other ; 
the youngest sat nearest the fire, where they were as much too 
warm as those who sat near the door were too cold. I^^ * school 
of forty pupils, there would be a dozen who were »ro^^ ^P' ^"*^" 
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riageable yonog men aad women. Not nnfrequenHy married men, 
and oooasionally married women, attended school in the winter. 
Among the younger pupils, there were usually a dozen who could 
not read, and half as many who did not know the alphabet. The 
teacher was, perhaps, one of the farmer^s sons of the district, whc^ 
knew a little more than hia elder pupils, and only a little ; or he 
was a student who was working his way through college. Hia 
wages were those of a £urm-laborer, ten or twelve dollars a month 
and his board. He boarded *^ rownd^'* i. e. he lived a few days at 
each of the houses of the district, stopping longest at the most 
agreeable place. The grand qualification of a. teacher was the abil- 
ity V to do'' any sum in the arithmetic. To know arithmetic was to 
be a learned man. Generally, the teacher was very young, some- 
times not more than sixteen years old ; but, if he possessed the due 
ezpertnesB at figures^, if he could read the Bible without stumbling 
over the long words, and without mispronouncing more than twa 
thirds of the proper names, if ho^ could write well enough to set a, 
decent copy, if he could mend a pen, if he had vigor enough of 
character to assert hia authority, and strength enough of arm \f> 
maintain it, he would do. The school bc^^ at nioe in the morn- 
ing, and the arrival of that hour was announced by the teacher's 
rapping upon the window frame with a ruler. The boys, and the 
girls too, came tumbling in, rosy aad glowing, from their snow^ 
balling and sleddings The first thing done in school was reading. 
The ^' first ol«U3a,'' consisting of that third of the pi^ils who could 
read best, stood on the fiocNr and read round once, each individual 
reading about half a page of the English Reader. Then the second 
class. Then the third* Last of all, the youngest children said theur 
letters. By that time, a tlard of the morning was over ; and then 
the reading began a^un ; for public opinion demanded of the teachr 
er that he should hear every pupil read four times a day, twice in 
the morning and twioe in the afternoon. Those who were not in 
the class reading, were employed, or were supposed to be employed, 
in ciphering or writing. When they wanted to write, they went to 
the teacher with their writing-book and pen, and he set a copy, — 
" Procrastination is the thief of time," " Oontentment is a virtue," 
or some other wise saw, — and mended the pen. When they were 
puzzled with a ^^sum," they went' to the teaoher to have it eluddat- 
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ed. They a^em to h^ve wntteii and ciphered as much or as little 
as they chose, at what time they chose, and in what manner. Inr 
some schools there were classes in arithmetio and regular instruc- 
tion in writing, and one dass in grammar ; hut such schools, forty 
years ago, were rare. The exereisea of the morning were oonehided 
with a general 4p«22, the teacher giylng out the words from a spell- 
ing-hook, and the pupils spelling them at the top of their voices. ; 
At noon the school was dismissed ; at one it was summoned again, [ 
to go through, for the next three hours, precisely the same routine | 
as that of the morning. In this rude way the last generation of • 
children learned to read, write, and cipher. But they learned | 
something more in those rude school-houses. They learned ohedi- 
ence. They were tamed and disciplined. The means employed 
were extremely uns<»entifie, but the thing was don^f The meaxis, 
in laoty were merely a ruler, and what was called, in contradistinc- 
tion to that milder weapon, ^^ the heavy gad ;" by which express- 
ion was designated five feet of elastio sapUng of one yearns growth* 
These two implements were plied vigorously and often. Girls got 
their fall share of th^n. Girls old enough to be wives were no 
more exempt than the young men old enough to marry them, who 
sat OB the other side d the sehoohroom. It was thought, that if a 
youth of either sex was not too old to do wrong, neither he nor she 
was too old to sufSar the oonsequenoea. In some districts, a teacher 
was valued in proportion to his severity ; and if he were backward 
in applying the ferule and the ^^ gad," the parents soon began to he 
uneasy. T^|y thought he had no energy, and inf^red that the 
children could not be learning much. In the district schools, then, 
of forty years ago, all tl^e pupils learned to read and to obey ; moat 
of them learned to write ; many acquired a competent knowledge 
of figures ; a few learned the rudiments of grammar ; and if any 
learned more than these, it was generally due to their unassisted 
and unencouraged exertions. There were no school-libraries at tha^ 
time. The teachers usually possessed little g^ieral iivfoYi^at^ou, and 
the little they did possess was not often made to ^^^. •\)vxt^ ^ ^^ 
mental nourishment of their pupils. 

On one of the first benches of the Loudonderry ^,^ ^pt>^^^^** 
the fire, we may imagine the little white-he^i^ ^^o^ ^^ -^^^ 
everybody liked, to be seated dn^ing the "Wint^ H s^ ^^^ 
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•was eager to go to school. When the snow lay on the ground in 
drifts too deep for him to wade through, one of his aunts, who still 
lives to tell the story, would take him up on her shoulders and 
carry him to the door. He was the possessor that winter, of three 
books, the " Columbian Orator," Morse's Geography, and a spell- 
ing book. From the Columbian Orator, he learned many pieces by 
heart, and among others, that very celebrated oration which, prob- 
ably the majority of the inhabitants of this nation have at some pe- 
riod of their lives been able to repeat, beginning, 

** YoQ 'd soaroe ezpiBot one of my age, 
To speak in pablio on the stage." 

One of his schoolfellows has a vivid remembrance of Horace's re- 
citing this piece before the whole school in Londonderry, before he 
-was old enough to utter the words plainly. He had a lisping, 
whining little voice, says my informant, but spoke with the utmost 
confidence, and greatly to the amusement of the school. He spoke 
the piece so often in public and private, as to become, as it were, 
identified with it, as a man who knows one song, suggests that 
song by his presence, and is called upon to sing it wherever he 
goes. 

It is a pity that no one thinks of the vast importance of those 
^^ Orators'* and reading books which the children read and wear 
out in reading, learning parts of them by heart) and repeating 
them over and over, till they become fixed in the nemory and 
embedded in the character forever. And it is a pity that those 
books should contain so much false sentiment, inflated language, 
Buncombe, oratory, and other trash, as they generally do I To 
compile a series of Beading Books for the common schools of 
this country, were a task for a conclave of the wisest and best men 
and women that ever lived; a task worthy of them, both from its 
difficulty and the incalculable extent of its possible results. 

Spelling was the passion of the little orator during the first win- 
ters of his attendance at school. He spelt incessantly in school and 
out of school. He would lie on the floor at his grandfather's house, 
for hours at a time, spelling hard words, all that he could find in 
the Bible and tiie few other books within his reach. It was the 
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standing amusement of the &mily to try and pnzzle the hoy with 
words, and no one rememhers succeeding. Spelling, moreoyer, 
was one of the great points of the district schools in those days, 
and he who could out-spell, or, as the phrase was, " spell down " 
the whole school, ranked second only to him who surpassed the 
rest in arithmetic. Those were the palmy days of the spelling- 
school. The pupils assemhled once a week, yoluntarily, at the 
school-house, chose '^ sides,^' and contended with one another long 
and earnestly for the victory. Horace, young as he was, was eager 
to attend the spelling school, and was never known to injure the 
" side " on which he was chosen by missing a word, and it soon 
became a prime object at the spelling-school to get the first choice, 
because that enabled the lucky side to secure the powerful aid of 
Horace Greeley. He is well remembered by his companions in or- 
thography. They delight still to tell of the little fellow, in the 
long evenings, falling asleep in his place, and when it came his 
turn, his neighbors gave him an anxious nudge, and he would wake 
instantly, spell off his word, and drop asleep again in a moment. 

Horace went to school three terms in Londonderry, spending 
part of each year at home. I will state as nearly as possible in 
their own words, what his school-fellows there remember of him. 

One of them can just recall him as a very small boy with a head as 
white as snow, who ^^ was almost always up head in his class, and took 
it so much to heart when he did happen to lose his place, that he 
would cry bitterly ; so that some boys when they had gained the right 
to get above him, declined the honor, because it hurt Horace's 
feelings so." He was the pet of the school. Those whom he used 
to excel most signally liked him as well as the rest. He was an 
active, bright, eager boy, but not fond of play, and seldom took 
part in the sports of the other boys. One muster day, this inform- 
ant remembers, the clergyman of Londonderry, who bad heard 
glowing accounts of Horace's feats at school, took him oti bis lap in 
the field, questioned him a long time, tried to P^zzl^ v.^* -gifitb-bard 
words, and concluded by saying with strong emph^» ' o'O^ ^^ ^^ 
boy's relatives, " Mark my words, Ifr. Woodburn, v\^ q^ ^^ ^^^ 
made for nothing." ^M*^ 

Another, besides confirming the above, adds jtio^^ vm- 

in some respects exceedingly brave, and in oth^^ ^^k ^^^ 
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orons. He was n^vei* afraid of the dark, ooold not b^ 1(righteB«d 
bj ghost-stories, never was abashed in speaking or reciting, W80 
not to be overawed by supposed superiority of knowledge or rank, 
would talk up to the teacher and question his decision with perfect 
freedom, though never in h spirit of impertinence. Tet he could 
not stand up to a boy and fight. When attacked, he would nei- 
ther fight nor run away, but ^* stand still and take iV* Hia ear 
was so delicately constructed that any loud Qoise like tha report of 
a gun would almost throw him into convulsions. If a gun wero 
about to be discharged, he would, either run away as fast as his 
slender l^gs carry him, or else would thirow himself upon the 
ground and staff grass into his ears to deaden the dreadful noise. 
On the iburth of July, when the people of Londonderry inflamed 
their patriotism by a copious consumption of gunpowder, Horace 
would run into the woods to get beyond the sound of the cannons 
and pistols. It was at Londonderry, and about his fourth year, that 
Horace began the habit of ireading or book-devouring, which h^e 
never lost during all the years of his boyhood, youjbh, and appren- 
ticeship, and relinquiahed only when he entered that most exacting 
of all professions, the editorial. The gentleman whose reminis- 
cences I am now recording, tells me that Horace in his fifth and 
sixth years, would lie under a tree on his face, reading hour after 
hour, completely absorbed in his book ; and " if no one stumbled 
over him or stirred him up," would read on, unmindful of dinner 
time and sun-set, as long ss he could see. It was his delight in 
books that made him, when little more than an infant, determine 
to be a printer^ aa printers^ he supposed, were they who made books. 
" One day," says this gentleman, " Horace and I went to a black- 
smith's shop, and Horace watched the process of horse-shoeing with 
much interest. The blacksmith observing how intently he looked 
on, said, ' You 'd better come with me and learn the trade.' ' No,' 
said Horace in his prompt decided way, ' I 'm going to be a printer.' 
He was then six years old, and very small for his age ; and this pos- 
itive choice of a career by so diminutive a piece of humanity, 
mightily amused the by-standers. The blacksmith used to tell the 
story with great glee when Horace was a printer, saxd one of some 
uote. 
Another gentleman, who went to school with Horace at London- 
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derry^ writes : — " I think I attended school with Horace Greeley 
two sammen and two winters,. bnt have no reeolleotion of seeing 
him ^CBpt at the school-house. He was an etoeedingly mild, quiet 
and inoffensire child, entirely devoted to his books at school. It 
used to be said in liie neighborhood, that he Was the same out of 
school, and that his parents were obliged to secrete his books to 
prevent his injuring himself by oref study. His devotion to his 
books, together with the fefct of his great advancement beyond 
others of his age in the few studies then pursued in the district 
school, rendered him notorious in that part of the town. He was 
regarded as a prodigy, and his name was a household world. He 
Was looked upon as standing alone, and entirely unapproachable by 
any of the little mortals around him. Beading, parsing, and spelling, 
are the only branches of learning which I remember him in, or in 
connection with which his name was ftt that time mentioned, 
diough he might have given some attention to writing and arith< 
metic, which completed the circle of studies in the district school at 
that time; but in the three branches first named he excelled all, even 
in the winter school, which was attended by several young men and 
women, some of whom became teachers soon after. Though 
mUd and quiet he was ambitious in the school ; to be ftt the head 
of his class, and be accounted the best scholar in school, seemed 
to be prominent objects with him, and to furnish strong motives to 
effort. I can recall but one instance of his missing a word in the 
spelling class. The classes went on to the floor to spell, and he al- 
most invariably stood at the head of the * first class,' embracing 
the most advanced scholars. He stood there at the time referred 
to, and by missing a word, lost his place, which so grieved him that 
he wept like a punished child. While I knew him he did not en* 
gage with other children in the tisnal recreaHons and amuse* 
ments of the school grounds ; as soon as the school was dismissed at 
noon, he would start for home, a distance of half a mile, ^^th all 
his books under his arm, including the New Testament, "V^«^^^'* 
Spelling Book, English Reader, &;o., and would not >et**^ ^^ ^^ 
last moment of intermission ; at least such was his Yvwkd^^'^ ^^ ^^^ 
summer time. With regard to his aptness in spell^^ , ^ \)!^^^ ^ ^^ 
said that the minister of the town, Rev. Mr. ^^rs^i ^ ^^ ^^T^\o\. 
tempted to find a word or name in the Bible "^v^^^e^ *^^^ 
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EpeQ. oorrectly, but failed to do so. I always snppoeed, howerer, 
that this was an exaggeration, for he could not have been more thaa 
seven years old at the time this was told. My father soon after re- 
moved to another town thirty miles distant, and I lost sight of the 
family entirely, fiorace and all, though I always remembered the 
gentle, flaxen-haired schoolmate with much interest, and often won- 
dered what became of him ; and when the * Log Cabin ' appeared, 
I took much pains to assure myself whether this Horace Greeley 
was the same Uttle Horace grown up, and found it was." 

From his sixth year, Horace resided chiefly at his father ^s house. 
He was now old enough to walk to the nearest school-house, a mile 
and a half from his home. He could read fluently, spell any word 
in the language ; had some knowledge of geography, and a little of 
arithmetic ; had read the Bible through from Genesis to Eevela- 
tions ; had read the Pilgrim's Progress with intense interest, and 
dipped into every other book he could lay his hands on. From his 
sixth to his tenth year, he lived, worked, read and went to school, 
in Amherst and the adjoining town of Bedford. Those who were 
then his neighbors and schoolmates there, have a lively recollection 
of the boy and his ways. 

Henceforth, he went to school only in the winter. Again he at- 
tended a school which he had no right to attend, that of Bedford, 
and his attendance was not merely permitted, but sought. The 
school-committee expressly voted, that no pupils from other towns 
should be received at their school, exo^t Horace OreeUy alone; 
and, on entering the school, he took his place, young as he was, at 
the head of it, as it were, by acclamation. For did his superiority 
ever excite envy or enmity. He bore his honors meekly. Every 
one liked the boy, and took pride in his superiority to themselves. 
All his schoolmates agree in this, that Horace never had an ene- 
my at school. 

The snow lies deep on those Few Hampshire hills in the winter, 
and presents a serious obstacle to the younger children in their way 
to the school-house ; nor is it the rarest of disasters, even now, for 
children to be lost in a drift, and frozen to death. (Such a calam- 
ity happened two years ago, within a mile or two of the old Gree- 
ley homestead.) " Many a morning," says one of the neighbors — 
then a stout schoolboy, now a sturdy farmer—" many a morning I 
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have carried Horace on my back through the drifts to school, and 
put my own mittens over his, to keep his little hands from freez- 
ing.'' He adds, ^^ I lived at the next honse, and I and my brothers 
often went down in the evening to play with him ; bat he never 
would play with us till he had got his lessons. We could neither 
coax nor force him to." He remembers Horace as a boy of a bright 
and active nature, but neither playful nor merry ; one who would 
utter acute and ^^ old-fashioned" remarks, and make more ftm for 
others than he seemed to enjoy himself. 

His fondness for reading grew with the growth of his mind, till 
it amounted to a passion. His father's stock of books was small 
indeed. It consisted of a Bible, a ^^ Oonfession of Faith," and per- 
haps, all told, twenty volumes beside ; and they by no means of a 
kind calculated to foster a love of reading in the mind of a little 
boy. But a weeMy newspaper came to the house from the village 
of Amherst ; and, except his mother's tales, that newspaper proba- 
bly had more to do with the opening of the boy's mind and the 
tendency of his opinions, than anything else. The family well re- 
member the eagerness with which he anticipated its coming. Pa- 
per-day was the brightest of the week. An hour before the post- 
rider was expected, Horace would walk down the road to meet 
him, bent on having the first read; and when he had got possession % 
of the precious sheet, he would hurry with it to some secluded 
place, lie down on the grass, and greedily devour its contents. The 
paper was called (and is still) the Farmer's Cabinet, It was mildly 
Whig in politics. The selections were religious, agricultural, and 
miscellaneous ; the editorials few, brief, and amiable ; its summary 
of news scanty in the extreme. But it was the only bearer of til- 
ings from the Great World. It connected the little brown house on 
the rocky hill of Amherst with the general life of mankind. The 
boy, before he could read himself, and before he could understand 
the meaning of war and bloodshed, doubtless heard his father read 
in it of the triumphs and disasters of the Second War with Great 
Britain, and of the rejoicings at the conclusion of peace. ^® ^^°^' 
self may have read of Decatur's gallantry in the -v^j^,, ^itb Algi^i^Si 
of Wellington's victory at Waterloo, of Napoleoi^^a rj.el^'*^^ *^*'^ 
his life on the rock of St. Helena, of Monroe's i^^ ^ -tvo^'' ^^ ^^ 
dismantling of the fleets on the great lakes, of tk ^ tf<^ ^^ ^^^ 



Erie Canal project, of Jackson's inroads into^orida, and the snbfi^ 
qnent cession of that province to the United States, of the first 
meeting of Congress in the Capito^ of the passage of the Missonri 
Compromise. Dnring the progress of the various commercial trea- 
ties ^ith the States of Europe, which were negotiated after the 
^ondusion of the general peace, the whole theory, practice, and his* 
tory of commercial intercourse, were amply discussed in Congress 
and the newspapers ; and the mind <^ Horace, even in his ninth 
year, was mature enough to take some interest in the subject, and 
^derive some impressions from its discussion, the Farmer^s OaMnet, 
which brought all these and countless othei ideas and events to 
bear on the education of the boy, is now one of the thousand pi- 
pers with which the iHhune exchanges. 

Horace scoured the country for books. Books were books in thai 
remote and secluded region ; and when he had exhausted the col- 
lections of the neighbors, he carried the search into the neighbor- 
ing towns. I am assured that there was not one readable book 
within seven miles of his father^s house, Which Horace did not bor- 
row antl read daring his residence in AmheM. He was never 
without a book. As soon, says one of his sisters, as he was dressed 
in the morning, he flew to his book. He read every minute of the 
^ day which he could snatch from his studies at school^ and on the 
form. He would be so absorbed in his reading, that when his pa- 
rents required his services, it was like rousing a heavy sleeper from 
his deepest sleep, to awaken Horace to a sense of things around 
him and an apprehension of the duty required of him. And even 
then he clung toAis book. He would go reading to the cellar and 
the cider-b^j»d, reading to the wood-pile, reading to the garden, 
reading to the neighbors ; and pocketing his book only long enough 
to perform his errand, he would fkll to reading again the instant his 
mind and his hands were at liberty^ 

He kept in a secure place an ample supply of pine knots, and as 
Boon as it was dark be would light one of these cheap and brilliant 
illuminators, put it on <3ie back-log in the spacious fire-place, pile 
up his school books and his reading books on the floor, lie down on 
his back on the hearth, with his head to the fire and his feet coiled 
away ont of the reach of stumblers; and there he would lie and 
read all through the long* winter evenings, silent, motionless, dead 
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to tbe world around him, alive only to the world to which, he was 
transported by his book. Visitors would come in, chat a while, 
and go away, without knowing he was present, and without his 
being aware of their coming and going. It was a nightly stmggle 
to get him to bed. dis £ither required his services early in the 
morning, and was therefore desirous that he should go to bed early 
in the evening. He feared, also, for the eye-sight of the boy, read- 
ing so many hours with his head in the fire and by the flaring, flicker- 
ing light of a pine knot. And so, by nine o^dock, his father would 
begin tbe task of recalling the absent mind from its roving, and 
rousing tbe prostrate and dormant body. And when Horace at 
length bad been forced to beat a retreat, he kept his younger 
broths awake by telling over to lum in bed what he had read, and 
by reciting the school lessons of tbe next day. His brother was by 
no means of a literary turn, and was prone — much to the chagrin 
of Horace — ^to fall adeep long before the lessons were all said and 
the tales all told. 

So entire and passionate a devotion to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge in one so young, would be remarkable in any circumstances. 
But when the situation of the boy is c(»>sidered — ^living in a remote 
and very rural district-^ew books accessible — ^few literary persons re- 
siding near — ^the school contributing scarcely anything to his mental 
nourishment — no other boy in the neighborhood manifesting any 
particular interest in learning — the people about him aU engaged in 
a rude and hard struggle to extract the means of subsistence from 
a rough and rocky soil — such an intense, absorbing, and persistent 
love of knowledge as that exhibited by Horace Gre^ey, must be 
accounted very extraordinary. 

That his neighbors so accounted it, they are still eager to attest. 
Contmually the wonder grew, that one small head should carry all 
he knew. 

There were not wanting those who thought that superior means 
of iastruction ought to be placed within the reach of go superior 
a child. I have a somewhat vague, but very positive, ^^d i^^^l con- 
firmed story, of a young man just returned from ^Q\\eg^ ^ ^^ 
father's house in Bedford, who fell in with Ho^^8^. ^^^^ ^ 
struck with his capacity and attainments that h^ /^^ 5. ^ ^^- 
him to an academy in a neighboring town, an^ ^"^^^ ^ ^*. 

S ' 
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pensM of his maintenanoe and tidUoa. Bat his motker coold xiot 
let him go, his &thor needed his assistance at home, aiid the boy 
himself is said not to have &Tored the scheme. A wise, a fbrtnnata 
choice, I cannot help believing. That academy may have been an 
institution where boys reo^ ed more good than harm— where real 
ItMwM^ was imparted— where souls were inspired with the love 
of high and good things, and inflamed with an ambition to nm a 
high and good career— where boys did not lose all their modesty 
and half their sMise-->where cbesta were expanded— where 
cheeks were raddy— where limbs were aotiye-^where stomachs 
were peptic. It may have been. B«t if it was, it was a difiSarent 
academy from many whose praises are in all the newspapers. It 
was better not to ran the risk. If that yonng man's c^ffiar had been 
accepted, it is a question whether the world would have ever heard 
of Horace Greeley. Probably his fragile body would not have sus- 
tained the brain-stimulating treatment which a forward and ei^^ 
boy generally receives at an academy. 

A better friend, though not a bettar meaning one, was a jovial 
neighbor, a sea-captain, who had taken to farmjing. The-^KUiptaiA 
had seen the world, posseesed the yam-spinning Acuity, and be- 
ndes, being himself a walking traveUer's Ubrary, had a considerable 
coUeoticm of books, which he frei^ lent to Horace. His salute, on 
meeting the boy, was not ^How do yon do, Horace f but ^ Well^ 
Horace, what's the capital oi Turkey V or, ^ IHio fought the battle 
of Eutaw l^ringst^ or, ^How do you^ sp^ Encyclopedia, or Eamt- 
schatka, or NebuohadfliflaEar f ' The old gentleman used to question 
the boy upon the contents of the bo(te he had lent him, and was 
again and again surprised at the fluency, thfO aecuracy, ai^d the full- 
ness of his replies. The captain was of service to Horaoe in vari- 
ous ways, and he is remembered by the family with gratitude. To 
Horace's brother he once gave a sheep and a load of hay to keep it 
on during the winter, thus editing his benefactions to the various 
tastes of his juvenile friends. 

\ A clergyman, too, is q>oken of, who took great interest in Horace, 
and gave him instruction in grammar, often giving the boy er^ 
roneouB information to test his knowledge. Horace, he used to 
eay, could never be diaken on ai. pQint which he h^A once dearly 
Qiiderstood, but woold nlmd to 1^ (9iii^n» aod 4e|[end i^ againal 
anybody and everybody— tea^f^^, pastor, or ffu^lic opinion. 
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In New England, tiie sons of fiumers begin to make themselves 
nsefal almost as soon as they can walk. They feed the chickens, 
liiey driye the cows, they bring in wood and water, and soon come 
to perform all those offices which come under the denomiation of 
" chores.^ By the time they are eight or nine years old, they fre- 
quently haye tasks assigned them, which are called " stints," and 
not tin they have done their stint are they at liberty to play. 
The reader may think that Horace^s devotion to literature would 
naturally enough render the farm work ^stasteful to him ; and if 
ke had gone to th« «oadMay, it might. I am bound, however, to 
say i^t ail who knew him in boyhood, agree that he was not Toore 
devoted to study in his leisure hours, than he was faithful and aasid- 
ueos in performiog his duty to his Ukihtr during the hours of work. 
Miiti^ftilu the word. He could be tnuUd atty where, and to do 
anythia^ within tbe oompmm of his strengdi and yeaca. It was 
Wd, someUhneSy to souse him from Ms bocdcs ; but when he had 
been roDsed, and was entrusted with aa errand or a piece of work, 
he would set about it vigorously and k)se no time till it was done. 
*' Gome^^ his Iwo^ier would say sometimes^ when the flither had 
set the boys a task and had gone from home; ^* eome, Hod, let^s go 
ftahifig.'^ «( ^0," Horace would reply, in his whining voioe, *^ let 
us do o«» stint first.'' ^* He was «^My« in sehocd thoud^," says his 
Ivothw, ^ and aa we hoed down the rows^ or chopped at the wood- 
piky he was perpetuailly talking about bis lesscms, siMng questions, 
and uttrating what he had read." 

Ushi&g, it appesom, was the only tpwet in which Horace took 
Biaek pleasure^ during the fltvt ten yeflfra of hie life. But his love 
of fishing ^d not original in ^fbat ike Gwtuans call the '* sport 
impulse." Other boys fidbed for sport; Horaoe fished for ^A« He 
fi^ed indaniriatailf^ keeping his eyee unceasingly on the float, md 
never dbtmetinig his- own attention, or that of the fish, by oonvers- 
iag with hi» cempanionaL The ocmseqxieBce was t^at he would 
^ten catch more than all the rest of the party put together. Shoot^ 
ing was the favorite amusement of the boys of the i^eiS^^^^^^^^ 
but Horace eould rarely be persuaded to take pa^^- , \x^ ^beu 
he did aooompaay a shooting-paarty, h© would n^^a c'^ ^^ ^^ 
ch»ge a gun, and when the gauM was found h^ ^ ^ "^^ ^^"^ 
and stop his ears till the murder had been done. ^0^ 
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HIS FATHER RUINSD — USMOYAh TO VEBMONT« 

New Ilampahire before the era of manoikctaree— Gaosee of his father's ftiilare— Ram 
In the olden time— An execution in the house— Flight of the father— Horace and 
Oie Rum Jog— Oompromlae with the creditor*— Bemoval to aaoCher fivm— H- 
nal rain— Remoral to Vennoafr-*The winter Jonmey-^Poverty of the Ihmiljr— 
fikmie at their new home— CheerftilfleBB in miAfortonei 

But while thus Horace was growing tip to meet his desl^j, 
pressing forward on the raral road to learning, and tecreting char- 
acter in that secluded home, a clond, nndisoemed by him, had come 
over his father's prospects. It began to gather when the boy waa 
little more than six years old. In his seventh year it broke, and 
drove the family, for a time, from house and land. In his tenth, it 
had completed its work—- his £M;her was a ruined man, an exile, a 
fugitive from his native State. 

In those days, before the great manufiictnrlng towns which now 
Bfk>Td the farmer a market for his produce had sprung into exist- 
ence along the shores of the Kerrimac, before a net- work of rail- 
roads regulated the price of grain in the bams of Few Hampshire 
by the standard of If ark Lane, a farmer of Kew ' Hampshire was 
not, in his best estate, very far from ruin. Some articles which 
forty years ago, were quite destitute of pecuniary value, now afford 
an ample profit. Fire-wood, for example, when Horace Greeley 
was a boy, could seldom be sold at any price. It was usually 
burned up on the land on which it grew, as a worthless incumbrance. 
Rre-wood now, in the city of Manchester, sells for six dollars a 
cord, and at any point within ten miles of Manchester for four dol- 
lars. Forty years ago, farmers had little surplus produce, and that 
little had to be carried far, and it brought little money home. In 
short, before the manufacturing system was introduced into Kew 
Hampshire, affording employment to her daughters in the &ctory, 
to her sons on the land, New Hampshire was a poverty-stridkw 
State. 
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It is one of the wonders of party in&taatlon, that the two States 
which if they have not gained most, have certainly most to gain 
from tiie ^ American system,** should have always heen, and should 
stall be its most rooted opponents. Bat man the partisan, like man 
tiie sectarian, is, always was, and will ever be, a poor creature. 

The way to thriye in Kew Hampshire was to work very hard, 
keep the store-bill small, stick to the fiurm, and be no man's seonrity. 
Of these fomr things, Horace's &ther did only one— he worked hard. 
He was a good workman, methodical, skQlfbl, and persevering. 
Bnt he speculated in lomber, and lost money by it. He was ' bound,' 
as they say in the country, for another man, and had to pay the 
money which that other man fiiiled to pay. He had a free and 
generous nature, lived weB, treated the men whom he employed 
liberally, and in various ways swelled his acoount with the store* 
keeper. 

Those, too, were tibe jolly, bad days, when everybody drank 
strong drinks, and no one supposed that the aflSurs of lifb could pos- 
tUhly be transacted without its agency, any more tiian a machine 
could go without the lubricating oil. A field could not be * logged,' 
hay could not be got in, a harvest could not be gathered, unless the 
jug of liquor stood by the spring, and imless the spring was visited 
many times in the day by all hands. Ko visitor could be sent un* 
moistened away. No holiday could be celebrated without drinking- 
booths. At weddings, at christenings, at funerals, rum seemed to 
be the inducement tliat brought, and the tie that bound, the com- 
pany together. It was rum that cemented friendship, and rum that 
dinched bargains ; rum that kept out the cold of winter, and mm 
that moderated the summer's heat. Men drank it, women drank 
it, children drank it. There were families in which the first duty 
of every morning was to serve around to all its members, even to 
the youngest ohild, a certain portion of alcoholic liquor. Rum bad 
to be bought with money, and money was hard to get in New 
Hampshire. Zacohens Greeley was not the man to stint his work- 
men. At his house and on his farm the jug was never empty. In 
his cellar the cider never was dry. And so, by losses which he 
could not help, by practices which had not yet been discovered to 
be unnecesBary, his affiiirs became disordered, and he began to 
descend the easy steep that leads to the abyss of bankruptcy. He 
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MSPtDM^^-fiDgered * £nr ytuv oa Ike ej y w iw fOBkdd lA^^^ttd 
scrambled oat on the otbw ildA. 

It was on » Mondiqr morniag. ThvM luid htm « lo«9, fittM* 
xviii, attd Hm ckmda siai Iniag hmvy aa4 4«?k ovar tlw hiSkk. 
Horace, thmi only savsn yeM» oid^ on s^miag dows stete in tb# 
morning; tair sertral nen Abost tito Iumbo; nrfghfeflw, ooma ^ 
them; others ware streHgers; oHmh he had seen ilt the Tillage. 
He was too yooBg to knew l^be netove aimkAemUM^ eind hy wb«t 
light the aheriff ahd e iparty of naa laid hands i^oa his fiither'a 
property. His father bed walked qpiMtly off u^ the woods; fior, 
at that period, a niaa'speneowae net exettpifsoneeiaarek Homoa 
had a vagne idea that the awn had eeme to xob them of aU they 
possessed; and wildL stories are aioat in the ne^hherhoodf of a^ 
boy's conduct en the oooai^on. Some say, that he aetiEed a hatcdieti 
ran to the neighboring field, and began farionsly to cat down a fa^ 
Torite pear-tree, saying, ^^ Tfaeg^ dudl not hare that^ anyhow." But 
his mother called him (^ aikd the pear-tree still stands. Another 
story iSf that he went to mie of hje mother's dosetSy aiid taking aa 
inai^ of her dresses as he could grasp in his arBn^ ran away witl^ 
tii^n into the woods, hid them b^Aod a rook, and th«i came back 
to the house for more. Others asserti (hat the artide earned off 
by the indignant boy was not dresses, but a galloQ of mm* Bub 
whatever the boy did, or left nndone, the reader may imagine that 
it was to aH the iaauly a day g£ eonftekm, anguish, and hx^Tor* 
Both of Horace's parents weve pcarsons of incorruptihle honesty ;: 
they had striren hard to {^aee snc^ a calamity as this &r &em their 
house ; they had never experienced themselves, nor wilnesied at 
tiieur earlier homes^ a «milar scene ; the blow was unexpected; and 
mingled with th^ sense of shame at hsing publicly d^sgiaded, was 
a feeling of henest rage at thesupposed i^ustioe of so summary a 
proceeding. It was a dark day; but it pasMd, as the darkest day 
wilL 

An " arrangemwit" was made with the ereditoia. Mx. Qreeley 
gave up his own ferm, temporarily, and removed to an<^er in the 
a^'oining town of Bedford, Yfhkih he cnltivated on shares, and de- 
voted princ^aUy to the raising of hops. Misfortune still pursued 
him. His two years' experittioe of hop-growing was not satisfac- 
tory. The hop-market was depressed. His own fiarm in Amherst 
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WIM either fll managed or eke tJie eeaBons were utiftTorable. He 
gftire tip the faop-lkrm, i^rer than ever. He removed back to hia 
did Ifeonte in Amfa^rat. A little legal mancBayring or rasoality mi 
&e ptat (xf a oreditor, gave the flnifihtBg blow to fate fortnoes ; and, 
ifi 1^ winter of 1821, he It^re up the eflbrt to recover himeeli; be- 
eame a !!aidKra{>t, was etM out of house, land, a&d household goods 
by 1^« shetift; and iled from' tiie State to avoid arrest, leaving hia 
fitrnSy b^ted. Hcffttce waa nearly tra yeans old. Some of tiie 
debta l^ea left wipaid, he dkoharged in part thirty years after. 

Mr. €ireel^ had to begin the world anew, and the world was all 
iMlbrv him, where to ehoote, exe<^pt^ only that portion of it whieh 
ia kiclnded wilfafn Uie bonuJaries of New Hampshire. He made hia 
wi^, after scmie wsndesing, to ^e town of Westhavea, in Rutland 
ootmty, Termont, about a hundred aiad twenty miles northwest of 
to lbrm« re&ldeDee. There he found a large landed proprietor, 
who had made one fortune in Boston as a merohant, and married 
another in Westhav«i, the latter consisting oi an eztenaive tract 
ef lead. He had now retired from bui^ness, ^^ set up for a coun- 
try gentleman, waa clearing his lanito, and when tiiey were cleared 
he raited them o«t in finrma. This attempt to ^^ found an estate,** 
in the Sttropean style, signally failed. The '^mandon house" has 
been disieai^tied over ihe neii^boiiiood, one wing heihe, another 
wing thore ; the *^ lawn*' is untrimmed ; the attempt at a park-gate 
hea lost enough of the paint i&at asade it tawdry once, to look 
shabby fiow. But this gentleman was usefrd to Zaccheus Oreeley 
i& the ^y of his poTerty. He gave him work, rented him a small 
house netarly opposite the park^gate just mentioned, and thus en- 
abled h2m in a lew weeks to transport his family to a new home. 

It was in the depth of winter when they made the journey. The 
teamster that drove them still lives to tell how ^ old Zao Greeley 
came to him, and wanted he should take his .sleigh and horses and 
ge over witli Mm to Kew Hampshire State, and bring his family 
bade ;' and how, when they had got a few miles on the wayi he said 
to Zac, said he, that he (Zac) was a strimger to h\xx\ a3id he dldn*t 
feel like going so far without enough to secure h\*jv ; Mi^ ^ ^*"^ 
gave him enough to secure him, and away Q^ ^o'^^ to ISew 
Hampshire State. One sleigh was sufficient to ^^ ^ ft>^^\xeY\U\ft 
property the law had left the family, and th^ ^Xv^ ^^\a^^^^ ^^-^^ 
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been s heavy one, for the ^Ueta&ce was aeoonqiliflhed in a little nuM 
than two days. The sleighing, howeyer, waa good, and the Ckm« 
neetiont rlTer was crossed on the ioe. The teamster remembers 
well the intelligent white-headed boy who was so pressiog with hn 
qnesticms, as they rode along over the snow, and who soon exhaust- 
ed the man's knowledge of the geogri^^y of the region in which 
he had liTcd all his days. ^^ He asked me," says he, **a great deal 
about Lake Ohamplain, and how far it was from Flattsbnrgh to this, 
that, and t'other phice; bat, Lord! he told me a d~^ sight aaore 
than I could tell Aim." The passmgers in &e sleigh were Hcnnce, 
his parents, his brother, and two sisters, And all arrived safely at the 
little house in Westharen,— safely, bat very, very poor. They poa* 
sessed the clothes they wore on th«ir Joomey, a bed or two, a few 
— ^very few«-domestic atensUs, an antique chest, and one or two 
other small relics of their former state ; and they possessed nothing 
more. 

A lady, who was then a little girl, and, as little girls in the ooan- 
try will, used to run in and out of the neighbors' hooses at all hours 
without ceremony, tells me that, many timeSi during that winter, 
she saw the newly-airived £unily taking sustenance in the Mow- 
ing n^inner :— A five-quart milk-pan filled with bean p<midge-Hm 
hereditary dish among the Scotoh*Irish--was placed upon the floor, 
the children dostering around it. Each child was provided with a 
spoon, and dipped into the porridge, the ^K>on going directly from 
the common dish to the particular mouth, without an intermediate 
hmding upon a plate, the meal consisting of porridge, and porridge 
only. The parents sat at a table, and enjoyed ^b» dignity of a sep- 
arate dish. This was a homely way of dining ; but, adds my kind 
informant, "they seemed so happy over their meal, that many a 
time, as I looked upon the group, I wished our mother would let t» 
eat in that way — ^it seemed 8o mmoh better than sitting at a table 
and using knives, and forks, and plates." There was no repining in 
the family over their altered oircumstanoes, nor any attempt to con- 
ceal the scantiness of their fomiture. To what the world calls " ap- 
pearances" they seemed constitutional^ insensible. 



CHAPTER V. 

AT WBSTHAVEN, VKBMONT. 

Deecription of the oonntiy— Clearing itp Land— All the fltmlly aaaist A la SwlM^am- 
ily-Roblnson— PrimitlTe oostame of Horace— His early indiflbrenee to dreas— His 
maimer and attttndeia sctiool— A Peacemaker among the boya-Cfets IntoaMiape, 
and ool of tt— Amirta hla aobool-felioira in their Btndies^AB eveataff aeeae al 
borne— Horace knows too much— Dioconcerts his teachers by hisquesUona— Leatea 
school— The pfaie knots still blaze on the hearth— Reads incessantly— Becomes a 
great draught player— Bee-hnntlng^Reads at the Ifanslon Honse— Taken for an 
Idlot-Aad tar apoartMe Freaidenft-Beada Mn. Beraana wtth mptnre-A Wolf 
Stoiy— A Pedestrian Journey— Horace and the holsemaii— Yoking the Oxen— 
Scene with an old Soaker— Bom in Westhayei^— Horaoe'a^hrst PIedge->Narrow 
escape flrom drowning— His religions donbts— Becomes a Uniyersalist— Discovers 
the hombng of ** Demoors^ "— Impatient to bagin hla apprenticeship. 

Thb family were gainero ia some important particmlars, by their 
ehaiige of reodenoe. The laad was better. The settlement was 
more recent There was a better ohaiioe for a poor man to acquire 
property. And what is well worth menti<« for its effect ttpon the 
opening mind of Horace^ the Boextery was grander and more yarions. 
That part of Butland oonnty is in nature's large manner. Long 
ranges of lulls^ with bases not too steq) for cnltivation, bnt rising 
into lofty^ precipitoixs and fantsstic sommits, stretch away in every 
direction. The low-lands are level and fertile. Brooks and rivers 
come ont from among the hills, where they have been officiating as 
•water-power, and flow down throngh valleys that open and expand 
to receive them, fertilizing the soil. Beaming among these hills, 
the boy most have come freqn^tly npoQ little lakes locked in on 
every side, without apparent oatlet or inlet, as smooth as a mirror, 
as silent as the grave. Three miles from his father's honse was the 
great Lake Ohamplain. He could not see it from his fsither's door, 
bnt he conld see the bine mist that rose from its snrfsce every 
morning and evening, and hnng over it, a dond veiling & Mystery. 
And he conld see the long line of green knolU]])c^ ^^^ ^^^ 
formed its opposite shore. And he conld go do^ ^1^9^^^*^® ^ 
V\e shore itself, and stand in the immediate pre&«^ oi ** ^®^** 

8* 
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Nor is it ft sligbt thing for a boj to am a great natural object wMch 
he has been learning aboat in his school books ; nor is it an nnin* 
flnential drcnmstance for him to lire where he can see it fireqaent- 
ly. It was a superb country for a boy to grow up in, whether his 
tendencies were industrial, or sportive, or artistic, or poetical. 
There ' was rough work enough to do on the land. Fish were 
abundant in the lakes and streams. Game abounded in the woods. 
WHd grapes and wild honey were to be had for tjbe seArch alter 
tlMm. Much of the imeoadkig secBMry is MbUnfly ttd wtet is 
notfiobl^e is beavtifid. Moreor^, Lake C^amplain is a stage oa 
the route of northern and southern travel, and living upon its shores 
brought the boy nearer to that worM in whiok h» waa defttiaed to 
mere, aai. whieii be had to know before he eo«ld w<^k in i0 to 
advantage. At Westhaven, Horace passed the next five years of 
his life. He was iiow rather tall for his age; his xniiid was far in 
advance of U. MMiy of tbe ofsBkna f&r whieh he hm moe done 
battle, were distinctly formed during that important period of his 
life to whieli the preseiit chapter h devoted. 

At West&a'V^B, Mr, Greeley, as they say in tfe© country; 
'^took jobs;' and the jobs which he took were of various kindsr. 
He wa^Mi eontraot to* get in a harvest, to prepare the ground! 
for a new one, to *^teBd ' a saw-m^'; but his prinoipal employ- 
ment was clearing up hmd; that is, piHng np and bnming the trees 
after theyiiad be^ f^led. After a Itee he kept sheep and cat- 
tle. In most of his nnderin^ngB he prospered. By incessant labor 
and by reducing his espenditifpes to the lowest possible pointy he 
saved money, slowly but coni^oously. 

In whatever he engaged, whether it was haying, harvesting; 
sawing, wr laad^elearing, he wae ass^ted by all his family. There 
waa little wwk te do at home, and after breakfast, the hoT»e was 
left to take care of itsell^ and awwy went the family, ftrther, mother, 
boys, girb, and axen^ to work together. Clearing land oiafers an 
excellent field fer finnily labor, as it affords work adapted to all de*- 
grees of stpeogth> The fattier chopped the larger logs, and direct- 
ed the labor of all ^te company. Horace drove the oxen, and 
drove them none too weD, say the neighbors, and was gradually 
snpfdanted in the office of ^ver by his younger Ix^ther. Both 
the boys ocnld <ibffp' the* MnaB^ vm^s. Theh" motiier and sisters 
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^M^flCed tofpttlher tiid light wood into heaps. And when the 
grast logs had to he rolled apon one another, there was eoope for 
the eombined skill and stroigth of tiie whole party. Hany happy 
and merry days the fiunily spent together In this employment. 
The mother's spirit never flagged. Her yoice rose in song and 
knghter from the tangled brash-wood in which she was often bur- 
ied; and no word, disoordimt or nnkind, was ever known to 
hreak the perleot harm<my, to interrapt the perfect good hnmor 
that preralied in the £unily. At night, they went home to the 
meet primitive of simpers, and partook of it in the pictoreeqne and 
labor-saving style in which the dinner before alluded to was con- 
aomed. The neighbors atiU point ont a tract of fifty acres which 
wad (deared in tlue sportive and Swiss-Family-Bobinson-like man- 
Mr. They show the spring on the ^de of the road where the fam- 
ily need to stop and drink on their way; and they show a hem- 
lod&'tree, growing from the roctoi above the q)ring, which nsed 
to toniah the brooms, nightiy renewed, which swept the little 
hoeso in which the little family lived. To complete the picture, 
knaipfie tbem all elad in the same material, the coarsest kind of 
Mnen or lina^-woolsey, home-spun, dyed with butternut bark, 
and the different garments made in the roughest and simplest man- 
ner by the motber. 

Hore than three ^irments at the same time, Horace seldom wore in 
the rammer, and these were — a straw hat, generally in a state of 
dila^^ation, a'^w-shirt, never buttoned, a pair of trousers made of 
the fam% material, Mid having the peculiitfity of being very short 
in both legs, but shorter in one than the other. In the winter he 
added a pair of shoes and a jacket. During the five years of his 
life at Westhaven, probably his clothes did not cost three dollars a 
year; and, I believe, that during the whole period of his childhood, 
up to the time when he came of age, not fifty dollars in all were 
expended upon his dress^ He never mani£dsted, on any occasion, in 
any company, nor at any part of his early life, the slightat interest 
in his attire, nor the least care for its effect upon ot^^ors. That 
amiable trait in human nature which inclines ua Vq deooTataon, 
which make us desirous to present an agreeable ft,-rtire ^ otheta, 
aud to abhor peculiarity in our appearance, is a t>|.s ^A^V^ "ftwcws* 
never gave the smallest evidence of possesi^ng^ *'\> ^ 
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He wont to Bchodi tfar^e wiatMrs in WestiiaTen, bat not to any 
great adraiMiAge. He had already gone the round of distriet sobool 
atadies, and did little more after his tenth year than walk oy^ the 
oonrse, keeping lengths ahead of all competitora» with litUe effork 
'^He was always,'* says osie of his Westhaven sdMolmates, ^^at 
the top of the sohooL He seldom had a teaoher that oonld teaeh 
him anytliing. Onee, and onoe only, he missed a word. His fair 
ftoe was crimsoned in an instant. He was terrihly cut abont it, and 
I fancied he was not himself for a week after. I see him now, as 
he sat in class, with his slender body, his large head, his op«Ei, 
ample forehead, his pleasant smile, and his coarse, dean, home^j^on 
clothes. Bis attitude was always the same. He sat with his arms 
loosely folded, his bead bent forward, his legs crossed, and one foot 
swinging. He did not seem to pay attention, bnt nolMng escaped 
him. He appeared to attend more from cariosity to hear what watt of 
work tos made of the lesson than from any interest he took in the 
subject for his own sake. Once, I parsed a word egregionsly wrong;, 
and Horace was so taken abadc by the mistake that he was starred 
from his propriety, and exclaimed, loud enough for tiie class to hear 
him, ' What a fool I' The manner of it was so ludicrous that I, and 
all the class, burst into laughter." 

Another schoolmate remembers him chiefly for his gentle manner 
and obliging disposition. " I never," she says, " knew him to fight, 
or to be angry, or to have an enemy. He was a peacemaker among 
us. He played with the boys sometimes, and I think was fonder 
of snowballing than any other game. F(h* girls, aa girls, he never 
manifested any preference. On one oocasion he got into a scrape. 
He had broken some petty rule of the school, and was required, as 
a punishment, to inflict a certain number of blows upon another 
boy, who had, I think, been a participator in the offence. The in- 
strument of flagellation was placed in Horace's hand, and he drew 
off, as though he was going to deal a terrific blow, but it came 
down so gently on the boy's jacket tiiat every one saw that Horace 
was shamming. The teacher interfered, and told him to strike 
harder; and a little harder he did strike, but a more harmless flog- 
ging was never administered. He seemed not to have the power, 
any more than the will, to inflict pain." 

If Horace got little good himself from his last winters at school, 
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he was of great aesSstanee to his sdbtooUiBllowa in erj^buningto tbem 
tiie diffioaltiea of ihm leesiMds. Few evemnga paased in which 
some stzrappng fellow did not ooine to the house with his grammar 
or his slate, and sit demurely by the side of Horaoe, while the dis- 
tracting sum was explained, or the dark place in the parsing les- 
son iUnminated. The boy delighted to render snch assistanee. 
Howeyer deeply he might be al)e(»rbed in his own studies, as soon 
as he saw a puzzled countenanoe pemag in at the door, he knew 
his man, knew what was wanted ; and would Jump up from his 
recumbent posture in the chimney-comer, and proceed, with a 
patience that is still gratefully remembered, with a perspicuity that 
is still mentioned with admiration, to impart the information re- 
qoired of him. Fancy it. It is a pretty picture. The ^ Uttle white- 
headed fdJow ' g^ierally so abstracted, now all intelligence and ani- 
mation, by the side of a great hulk of a young man, twice his age 
and three times his weight, with a countenance expressing perplex- 
ity and despair. An apt question, a reminding word, a few figures 
hastily s<»ratched on the slate, and light flushes on the puzzled mind. 
He wonders he had not thought of that: he wishes Heaven had 
given him snch a ^ head-piece.^ 

To some of bis teachers at Westhaven, Horace was a cause of 
great.annoyance. He knew too much. He asked awkward ques- 
tions. He was not to be put off with common-place solutions of 
serions difficulties. He wanted things to hang together, and liked 
to know how, if this was true, that could be true also. At lengthy 
one of Ms teachers, when Horace was thirteen years old, had the 
bonesty and good sense to go to his father, and say to him, point 
blank, that Horace knew more than he did, and it was of no use for 
him to go to school any more. Bo Horace remained at home, read 
bard all that wint^ in a little room by himself, and taught his 
youngest sister beside. He had attended district school, altogether, 
about forty-five months. 

At Westhaven, the pine-knots blazed on the hearth ^ brightly 
and as continuously as they had dwie at the old hs^xsie ^ Amherst. 
There was a new reason why they should ; for a q-. ^^e "^^ a^^^- 
nry now, too expensive to be indulged in. Ho^,. \xO^^ ^** ^ 
fovorite evening reswt for tlie children of the n^* ^^ J^^^^^ ^ q 
which says much for the kindly spirit of its ij>^^i!oP "^^^^ **^^ 
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to bosf Ms iiioill€f'i adiigs imd itotieB, to pil^^ wltb Bin iMxyfliOf tsd 
dIstorA, to gpet iaalstoaee from himself; and ^^ lik€d to be tiiera, 
where there wae no etiffnees, nor eeremony, nor disoord Eonus^ 
cared nothing fer ti!ieir noise and romping, hot he oonld nffvetlm 
indnoed to Join in an active game. '\^en he was not aasiritBg 
some be^ldered ariftmetician, he li^y in the eld' position, on his 
back in tiie firej^ace, feaffing, always reaidSng. The boys nfoqld 
hide his bool:, bnt he would get anottie^. Tkfif wodd pttll l^n out 
of hiB fiery den by tbt leg ; aftd he wovld emwl back, wHhoot like 
least show of anger, bnt withoot the slighted ittolhiatlon to yield 
the point 

There was a game, however, whidt coidd sometimeAf tempt him- 
from his book, and of which he gradnatiy became exeessiTcly fond. 
It was draughts, or * checkers.' In tiiat game he aoqirfred ext^io^> 
dinary skifl, beadng ererybody in the neig^hborhood ; and b^sre he 
had reached maturity, there were few dnrngfatHplayers in tli6 coim* 
try— if any— who cotrld win two games irii three of Horace Gt^^Lsy. 
His cronies at Wecr&aven seem to h«ve been lihoee iUfho Were fbnd 
of draughts. In his passloir kr i)ooks, he was atone among his 
companions, who attributed his continual readtng suMPeto Indolencfe 
than to his acknowledged superiority of intolligenee. It was often 
predicted that, whoetef else migM prosp«^, Horace never would. 

And yet, he gKve^ proof, in Tety early life, thai the Yankee ele- 
ment was strong within him. In the first plaoe, he waa always de^ 
mff something; and, in tiie second, he always had something to mU, 
He saved nuts, and exchanged Hiem at the store ibr tiie artidies hie 
wished to purchase. He would hack away, hours at a time, at ft 
pitoh-pine stump, the roots of Which are as infiammable as pitch 
itself, and, tying up the rool» in litfle bunffles, and the l^e bundka 
into one large one, he would ^'badk'^ the load to the store, and ssSI 
it for kindlkig Wood. Wa fftvorito out-door (^rt, too, at Wes^ 
haven, was bee-hunting, which is not only an agreeable and «E^t- 
leg pastime, but occasionally rewards the hunter with a prodigious 
mess of honey— ae much as a hundred and fifty pounds having been 
frequently obtained from a single tree. This was profitable sport, 
and Horace liked it amazingly. His diare of the honey generally 
fbuttd its way to the store. By these and other expedients, the boy 
mani^^ed alwi^to* have » IflC^ money, and when a pedier came 



along with books in hk wsgoii, H(M*ietf wtt pntty •»« to be liii 
omtomer. Tet be wd» oniy half a Yn&ee. He oonld earn money, 
but the bargdniBg faeolty he had not 

What did he read ? Whatev«r he eofOld get. Bat Ms preferenoe 
was for history, poetry, and — newBpa)Mf». He had read) as I hare 
before meottoned, the whole Bible betoe he wee sfat yean old. He 
read the Arabian Nights wifih intense pleaeorein his eighth yemr ; 
Robineon Omsee kk hie mnth ; Shahspetfe In his eleventh; hi his 
twelfih, thlrteen<9i, and frarteenth years, he nad a good many of 
the eommon, sttpericM histoffes-^BobeHson's^ Goldsmith's, and 
olliers— and as many tales md romances as he eonld borrow. At 
If esthaven, as at Amherst, he roamed fur and wide hi seareh of 
books. He was ibrttnMte, too, in Mving near the ^ mansion-hotise' 
b^bre mentioned, the proprietor (^ whkh, It appears, took some in* 
t^^t in Horaee, asid, though he wbidd not lend him books, allow- 
ed him to come to the house and read there as cAen and as Icmg as 
he chose. 

A story is told by one who Kved at the ^mansion^honse* when 
Horace tned to read there. Hbraoe entered the library one day, 
when the master of the house happened to be present, in oonrersa- 
tion with a stranger. The stranger, ttrtiek with the awkwardness 
and t^ngnlar appearance of the boy, took him for little better than 
an idiot, and was inclined to langh at the idea of len^^ books to 
'snch a Mow as ^o^;' The owner of the mansion defended bis 
condnet by eztolHng the hitell^nce of Ins prot6g6, and wonnd np 
w^h the nsnal cBmax, that he shonld '* not be surprised, sir, if that 
boy shonld come to be Preaident of the United States." People in 
those days had a high resect for the i»:esldentiid office, and really 
believed — ^many of them did— that to get the highest ^ace it was 
only necessary to be the greatest man. Hence it was a very com- 
mon mode of praising a boy, to mtdce the safe assertion that he 
miffht^ one day, if he persevered in well-doing, be the President of 
the United Slates. That was befbre the era of wire-pt^^ns &^ 
rotation in office. He mnst be either a very yonng or ft "^^ ^^^ 
man who can now mention the presidential ot^Q^ ^ oowneetion. 
with the fiiture of any boy not extraordinarily vi^ -S?\re-puVl- 
ing, happily, has robbed tiie schoolmasters of on^ *,« v<i^ ^^ *'*^ 
mentsfbrathtnoosHfir. »ai we we Wandw^^* V^ ^^\wwnr* 
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The eoA d the story is, tiiat the stranger lodced etf if he thought 
Horace's defender half mad himself; and, ^^to tell the trath," said 
the lady who told me the story, " we all thought Mr. ——had made 
a erazy speech." Horace does aot*)appear to hare made a favorahle 
impression at the ' mannon-honse.' 

Bat he read the books in it, for all that Perhaps it was ti&ere, 
that he fell in with a oopy oi Ibn. Hemans' poems, which, where* 
ever he found them, were the first poems that awakened his odtiin- 
siasm, the first wriUogs that made him aware of the bettw impolsea 
of his nature. ^^ I remember," he wr<^ in the Bose of Sharon for 
1841, ^*as of yesterday, the gradual unfolding of the exceeding 
truthfulness and beauty, the profound heart-knowledge (to coin a 
. Germanism) which characterizes lirs. Hemans' poems, upon my 
own imla^atnre, unfolding mind. — ' Caasabiaooa,' ^Things that 
ohaz^,' ^'Hie Voice of Spring,' ^The Traveller at the Source of 
the Kile,' ^ The Wreck,' and many other poms of kindred nature 
are enshrined in countless hearts — especially of thpse whose intel- 
lectual existence dates its commencement between 1820 and 1880^ 
as gems of priceless value; as spirit-wands, by whose electric touch 
they were first made ccmscious of the diviner aspirations, the loft- 
ier, holier energies within them." 

Such a testimony as , this may teadi the reader, if he needs the 
'lesson, not to underyalue the authors whom ,his fastidious taste 
may place among the Lesser Lights of Literature. To you, fastid- 
ious reader, those authors may have little to impart. But among 
the hills in the country, where the feelings are fresher, and minds 
are unsated by literary sweets, there may be many a thoughtful boy 
and earnest man, to whom your Lesiser Lights are Suns that warm, 
illumine, and quicken I 

The incidents in Horace's life at Westhaven were few, and^f the 
few that did occur, several have doubtless been forgotten. The 
people there remember him vividly enough, and are profuse in im- 
parting their general impressions of his character; but the facts 
which gave rise to those impressions have mostly escaped their 
memories. They speak of him as an aJtmrbed boy, who rarely 
saluted or saw a passer-by— who would walk miles at the road-side, 
foUowing the zig-zag of the fences, without once looking up — who 
was often taken by strangers for a natural fool, but was knosirn by 
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hid intimatefi to be, in ibe kmgcuige of one of them-**^a darned 
smart fellow, in ajHte of bis looks''— who was utterly blamelesB in 
all his ways, and works, and words — ^who had not, and oonld not 
have had, an enemy, beoanse nature, by leaying ont of his oompo« 
sition the diabolio element, had made it impoesible for him to be 
one. The few oocorrenoee of the boy's life, which, in addition to 
these general reminiscences of his character, have chanced to escape 
oblivion, may as well be narrated here. 

As an instance of his nwvons timidity, a lady mentions, that 
when he was about eleven years old, he came to her house one even- 
ing on some errand, and stiud till after dark. He started for home, 
at length, but had not been gone many minutes before he burst into 
the house again, in great agitation, saying he had seen a wolf by 
the side of the road. There had been rumors of wolves in . the 
nei^borhood. Horace declared he had seen the eyes of one glar- 
ing upon him as he passed, and he was so overcome with terror, 
that two of the elder girls of the fiEunily accompanied him home. 
They saw no wol^ nor were there any wolves about at the time; 
the mistake probably arose from some phosphorescent woo^ or 
some other bright object. A Vermont boy of that period, as a gen- 
eral thing, cared little more for a wolf than a New York boy does 
for a cat, and could have faced a pack of wolves with for less dread 
than a company of strangers. - Horace was never abq^ed by an 
audience; but two glaring eye-baUs among the brush-wood sent 
him flying with terror. 

In nothing are mortals more wise than in their fears. That which 
we stigmatize as cowardice— what is it but nature's kindly warning 
to her children, not to confront what they cannot master, and not 
to undertake what their strength is unequal to? Horace was a 
fnatch for a rustic auditory, and he feared it not. He was not a 
match for a wild beast^; so he ran away. Oousiderato nature I 

Horace, all through his boyhood, kept his object of becoming a 
printer, steadily in view; and soon after coming to Vermont, about 
his deventh year, he be^ to think it time for him to take a stop 
towai^ds the, fulfilment of his intention. He talked to his father on 
the subject, but received no encouragement from him. His fother 
said, and. very truly, that no one would take an apprenUce so young. 
But the boy was not satisfied; and, one morning, he trudged off to 
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"tfhHD^ttll, ft town tlboU ftiiM ttfidH diitaftt, wbe^ a Bew8|«p«lr w«l 
pnblidbed, to maice inqtHHes. He went to the priming offieoj B&ir 
the printer, and leanied that fats ilkther was right. He tooB too 
jonng, the printer said ; and so the boy trs^ged home af^ain. 

A few months after, be went on another and mnob longer pedes- 
trian expedition. Be started, with serenty-fire cents in bis pooklst 
and a smatt bnndle of p^ovifeions on a stkk orer Ms shoulder, to 
walk to Londonderry, a hnndred and twenty miles distanl^ to s^ 
his old fHends and relatives. He perfbnned t&e jotmsey, stayed iBev- 
ral weeks, and came ba<sit with a sfafiling or two moi^e ttoney tiiaa 
he took with him— owing, we noay infer, to l^e amiable tray annta 
and nneles have of bestowing small coins npon nephews who visfl 
them. His re-appearance in New Hampshire' excited nnboqnded 
astonishment, his age and dimensioiB seeming In^cronsly otit of 
proportion to the length and manner of his solitary jonmey. fie 
was made mnnh of during his stay, and hid Jonmey is sflll spoken 
of there as a wonderfnl peffbrmance^ only exceeded, in fact, by 
HoTace^s second return to Londonderry a year or two after, w^en 
he drove over the isame ground, bis aunt and her four children, in 
a * one-horse wagon,' and drote back again, without the sB^itedt 
accident. 

As a set-off to these marvels, iii'Snust be recorded, that on two 
other occasions he was taken for an^diot — once, when he entered 
a store, in one of the biMwnest of Ms brown stndies, and a strange^ 
inquired, "What darn fool is that?^' — and a second time, in the 
manner following. He was accustomed to call his father ** ;88f," 
both in speaking to^ and speaking of htm. One day, while Horace 
was chopping Wood by the side of the road, a man came up on 
horse-badt and inquired the way to a distant town. Horace could 
not tell him, and, without looking up, said, " ask /SSr,'* meaning, ask 
father. The strange, puzzled at Ibis reply, j^peated his question, 
and Horace agahi said, "a«k JSv^."^ "I <w» asking," shouted the 
man. "Well, ask Sir** said Horace, once more. " Aini^l asking, 
you— fool," screamed the man. ** But I want you to ask ;®jV," said 
Horace. It was of no avail, the man rode away in disgust, and 
inquired at the next tavern "who that tow-headed fool was down 
the road." 

In a idmihir absent fit it must have been, that the boy onoe at- 
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fMDpted, in vftfii, to yt^ tbe oxen tiuit be had ycAwd a hnndirdL 
times before wltbont diffledlty. To see a mnftll boy yoldog a pair 
of oxen is, O Oity Reader, to behold an amaskig exhibition of tiia 
power of Mind over Matter. The hnge beasts need not eome nndar 
the yoke — ^twenty men conld not compel them — ^bnt tbey do come 
mider it, at tbe beck of a boy that can JDSt stagger nnder the yoke 
himself, and i^om one of the oxen, with one hora and a shake of 
the head, contd tos&^ over a ftay>-stack. The boy, with the yoke on 
his 'shoulders, and one of the ^bows^in his hand, mardras np to 
the *• off ^ ox, pnts the bow ronnd his neck, tbrosts Ifie ends of the 
bow throtigh the holes of the yoke, ilftstens them there— and on© 
ox is his. But the other ! The boy then removes the other bow, 
holds np the end of the yoke, and commands the ^near* ox to 
approach, and *come nnder here sir.* WonderfVil to relate f the 
near ox obeys 1 He walks slowly op, and takes his place by the 
side of his broHier, asthongh it were a pleasant thing to pant aH 
day before the plongh, and he was only too happy to leave the dnll 
pa8tm*e. Bnt the ox is a creature of habit If yon catoh the near 
ox fint, and then try to get the off ox to come nnder the near side 
of tiie yoke, yon will discover Ihat the off ox has an opu^n of his 
own. He won't come. This was the mistake which Horace, one 
morning in an absent fit, committed, and the off ox conM not be 
brought to deviate firom established usage. After much coaxing, 
and, possibly, some vituperation, Horace was about to give it up, 
when his brother chanced to come to the field, who saw at a glance 
what was the matter, and rectified the mistake. "Ah !" his father 
used to say, after Horace had made a dxBplay of t^is kind, "that 
boy will never get along in this world. Hell never know more 
than enough to come in when it rains." 

Another little story is told of i^e broChen. The younger waa 
throwing stones at a pig that preferred to go hi a direction exactly 
contrary to that in which the boys wished to drive him — a com- 
mon case with pigs, et eeteri. Horace, who never threw stones at 
pigs, was overheard to say, " Kow, you ought n't to throw Stones 
at that hog ; he don't hnow anything." 

The person who heard these words uttered by the boy, is one of 

..^ose libulant individuals who, in the rural districts, are oaHed 'old 

Boakerd,* and ids face, tobacco-stained, and rubicui&i with th« 
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drinkf of forty years, gleamed wiih the light of other dayi, as lie- 
hioodighed out the little tale. It may serve to show how the boy 
is remembered m Westhaven, if I add a word or two r8q>ectiiig my 
interyiew with this man. I met him on an nnfirequ^ited road ; his 
haur was gray, his step was tottering; and thinking it probable he 
mi^t be able to add to my stook of reminisoenoes, I adced him 
whether he remembered Horace Greeley. He miunbled a £&w 
words in reply; bat I peroeived that he waafar goaae towards in- 
tozioation, and socm drove on» A moment after, I heard a votoe eaU- 
ing behind me. I looked roond, and diseovered that the voioe was 
that of the soccer, who was shonting for me to sU^. I alighted 
and went back to hinL And now that the idea of my previous 
questions had had time to imprint itself upon his half-torpid brain, 
his tongue was loosened, and he entered into the subject with an 
enthusiasm that seined for a time to bum up the fumes that had 
stupefied him. He was full of his theme ; and, besides confirming 
much that I had already heard, added the story related above, from 
his own recollection. As the laibute of a sot to the champion of 
the Maine-Law, the old man's harangue was highly interesting. 

That part of the town of Westhaven was, thirty years ago, a 
deq>erate place for drinking. The hamlet in which the fiunily 
lived longNT than anywhere else in the neighborhood, has ceased to 
exist, and it decayed principally through the intemperance of its 
inhabitants. Much of the land about it has not been improved in 
the least degree, from what it was when Horace Greeley helped to 
clear it; and drmk has absorbed the means and the enwgy which 
should have been devoted to its improvement. A boy growing up 
in such a place would be likely to become either a drunkard or a 
tee-totaller, according to his organization ; and Hwace became the 
latter. It is rather a singular fact, that, though both his parents 
and all their ancestors were accustomed to the habitual and liberal 
use of intoxicating liquors and tobacco, neither Horace nor his 
brother could ever be induced to partake of either. They had a 
constitutional aversion to the taste of both, long before they under- 
stood the nature of the human system well enough to know that 
stimulants of all kinds are necessarily pernicious. Horace was 
therefore a tee*totaller before tee-totalism came up, and he took a 
tort of pledge before the jdedge was invented. It happened on^ 
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day that a neighbor stopped to take dinner with the fiunily, and» 
as a matter of ooarse, the bottle of ram was brooght out for hii 
entertainmeat. Horaoe^ it appears, either tasted a little, or ebe 
took a disgust at the smell of the stnfl^ or perhaps was offended at 
the efkcto which he saw it prodaoe. An idea struck hiok. Ha 
siud, '' Father, what wiH you give me if I do not drink a drop of 
Hqnor till I am tw^ty-one 9" His &ther, who took the question as 
a joke, answered, ^^'11 give yon a dollar.*' ^^It's a bar^n," said 
Horace. And it fMv a bargain, at least on the side of Horace, who 
kept his pledge inviohite, though I hare no reason to believe he 
ever received his dollar. Many were the attempts made by his 
friends, then uid afterwards, to induce him to break his resolution, 
and on one occasion they tried to force some liquor into his mouth. 
Bat frmn the day on which the oonverBation given above occurred, 
to this day, he has not knowingly taken into his system any alco- 
holic liquid. 

At Westhaveo, Horace incmred the second peril of his life. He 
was nearly strangled in coming into the world ; and, in his thirteenth 
year, he was nearly strangled out of it The family were then 
living on the banks of the Hubbarton river, a small stream which 
supplied power to the old * Tryon Sawmill,' which the father, as- 
sisted by his boys, conducted for a year or two. Across the river, 
where it was widened by the dam, there was no bridge, and people 
were accustomed to get over <m a floating saw-log, pushing along 
the log by means of a pole. The boys were floating about in the 
river one day, when the log on which the yoimger brother was 
standing, rolled over, and in went the boy, over head and ears, 
into water deep enough to drown a giraffe. He rose to the surface 
and dung to the bark of the log, but was unable to get upon it 
from the same cause as that which had prevented his standing upon 
it— it would T<Ah Horace hastened to his assistance. He got upon 
the log to whidi his brother was dinging, lay down upon it, and 
put down a hand for his brother to grasp. His brother did grasp 
it, and pulled with so much vigor, that the log made another rev- 
olution, and in went Horace. Neither of the boys could swim. 
They clung to the log and screamed for aaeistance ; but no one hap- 
pened to be near enough to hear them. At length, the younger of 
the drowning pair managed, by dimbiog over Horace^ and sousing 
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drowned, and a«MB fanng lor lil^ at ti» ro«|^ Wrk. Boithe&tor^ 
]mk> of 4ea thonsrad iMEiigmphB wii nol t»bodrowBod iaaniill* 
pond; 80 tho log flootod into akaikmve water, whas, by naJdjic a 
iMt, spMmodio afforl, he noceeded in epringiqg np high eaoegh to 
get sefUj vpon itibroed bMh. il wie a necrow esoe^ tebolh; 
h&t Horaee, with aU hie ream of ertidoB teaihiV is U» heed, ois^ 
ee near tehing a anmmary di^evtiire to that bona where no 
TMmnxm eoold have been eei eps as a begr eoiii4, and :fet not g^* 
He west diippfaig homoi and recorerod tern tiie eieole of |ae ad^ 
▼entnre in dee tine* 

Thie was Hoiaoe QreekjV JIni experieoee ot < log-fol&ig.' k 
wae not cahmiated to Bake him Mice it. 

One of the fiiet raljeeto wMoh the bo j eerionaiy ocmttdered^ aai 
p«hape the ftnt apon whtoh ha aniTed at a deelded opinion, wan 
Religion. And this wae the more remarkiible from the £msi(, tiial^ 
hie edneatton at hoone wae not of a naiw6 to dh'eet hie attention 
airongly to the sabjeet. Both of Ida parente aeaented to the Ortho* 
dox creed of New England; hie fiether inhmted a preference for 
the Baptiet denomination; h» mother a leaning to the Freebgpter* 
ita^ Bnt neHher wove memben of a ehordbt, and neither were per^ 
tMolarly devoafe. The &ther, however, wae eomewh^ strict ia 
oertein obeerraooee. He wonld not allow novels and plays to be 
read in the faoaae on Sanday% n^r an heretleal booh at any tiase. 
Tlie teaiiy, when they Kved near a chnroh, attended it wiA totk' 
sideraUeregQlar^-^Horaoe among the lest. Sometimes the fiNiher 
woald require tiie <^ldren to read a certain nmnber of ch^>teKeift 
the Bible on 8iaday. And if tite motheiv-as mothen are apt to 
be-— was a Mtde lese scropalotie upon sadi points, and oeoasionaUir 
winhed at Stmdey novalHreading, it certainly did not anee from any 
set disapproTal of her hnaband'a striofcaees. It was merefy thai aba 
wae the mother, he the father, of tiie fnnfiy. The rehgioos ednea- 
tion of Horace waa, m shcHrt, of a native to leaye hie miad, not nn- 
biased in &?ar €i orthodozy--ihat had been almost hnpossible in 
New England thirty years ago — bnt as nearly in eqaiMbriiun <m the 
snbject, in a state as &Toraide to on^nal hiqiQiry, aa the place and 
ckonmstanees of his early life rendered poadMe. 

There waa not in /Weatiukven cme individnal who wae known to 
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lM%dmuaBimftcm the estaiUUbed Ikitb; war wm tiwm wyAb^ 
sei^uigfleotorflomt^iatiieTieiBitj; norwas aay perloclkftl ef » 
btttaodoK ohaMcter tak«i la th« oMghboiteod; nor did any liev«t> 
kal iMMto fiAmtlMlK>y'6 "RAJ till }^an«lte his r«]^ 
ware saldied* Tet^ from tha age of twelre lie liegaa to doabt; 
and at i»artaeii-*to nae tba pathetio laofoage ol oaa -who kaav 
liim t&esr— f'lia im Uttk better thaa a TMy^mSbA.** 

The tbedogy of the aeminatry and the theology «f the tem-hovae 
ave two dsfflureot thhigs. Th^areaaiiBliLAai thediaeasibB ofthe 
mgkMiL panfehm/Bnt qoastaim in a debating aodety ia to tibe dia» 
eonioA of the tMune queatioc aaaong a eoBsnany of erimhiab ao- 
ensed of i&Brder. fhe tmaophisfekated, rural mud meddka not 
-fidith the meti^yBioa of dirkiity; it takea little interest in the 
foreknowledge and iVee^wiU diffionlty, in the lotion and Beepon- 
ttbiH^ pcohlaao, and the mamifold anhtktiee oonneoted therewith, 
ft grappleft with a simpler qac6tion>-~'^m/«» dangir itfleing 
damnedr 'laitiattily that I ahallcpioh^ and be tormented with 
boning solphiff, and the proximity of a serpent, forerer, and OTor, 
aaobd ever 9' To imnda of aa ampler and m<Mre generone natnre^ the 
same q^xestioa p r e a e ati ilseH; bat in another form :^]b it a faot that 
needy every individnel of the hnma» famMy will forever &I1 of at- 
taining tiie wfTJAnnof which he was ereated oapahK and be ^ 2mV 
beyond the hope, beyond the poasibiU^ of r^eovery 9^ Upon the 
latter form, of the inqniry^ Horaoe meditated mnoh, and taUied 
oiban dujug liis thirteenth usd fourteenth yean. When his com- 
panioDa vIsBd the orthodox side, he wonld rather ol^eet, but mildly, 
and say with a pnnled look, ^^It don^t aeem oonsistent.'' 

Wldle he was in the habit of reYolving snch thonghts m hiamlnd^ 
a cireamatanee eoeaned which aooelesated his pr^gresa towards a 
rcgeetion <rf the dmnnation dogma. It was notlnng more than his 
ohanoe reading in a eehool-book of the histoiy of Deoetcies Polior- 
o^ea. The part of the story whit^ bore upon the snbgeot of hia 
thoughts may be ont-lined thns :*-^ 

J^emetrins, (B. 0. 801,) snrnamed FoUorc&tes, Imieswr qf m6m% 
was the scm of Antigonns, one of those generals whom the death 
(^Alexander the Qreat le& mastera of the world. I>eai«ti3a8 was 
one of tiia «4M' pme«a of antiifai^ a handacsae, brairek ingea* 
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qohb man, bntyain, ra$h and dissoltite. He and his fiither ruled 
over Asia Mmor and Syria. Greece was nnder the sway of Oassander 
and Ptolemy, who had re-established in Athens aristooratic instita- 
tions, and held the Athenians in servitade. Demetrins, who aspired 
to the glory of snoooring the distressed, and was not averse to re- 
dndng the power of his enemies, Oassander and Pkdemy, sailed 
to Athens with a fleet of two hundred and fifty ships, expeUed the 
garrison and obtained possessioQ of the city. Antigoms had been 
advised to retain possession of Athens, the key of Greece; bat he 
replied : — " The best and securest of all keys is the friendship of 
the people, and Athens was the watch-tower of the world, from 
whence the torch of his glory would blaze over the earth.** Ani- 
mated by such sentiments, his son, Demetrius, on reaching the dty^ 
had proclaimed that '^his father, in a happy hour, he hoped, for 
Athens, had sent him to re-instate them in their liberttes, and to re- 
store their laws and ancient form of government." The Athen- 
ians received him with acclamations. He performed all that he 
promised, and more. He gave the people a hundred and fifty 
thousand measures of meal, and timber enough to build a hundred 
galleys. The gratitude of the Athenians was boundless. They be- 
stowed upon Demetrius the title of king and god-protector. They 
erected an altar upon the spot where he had first alighted from his ' 
chariot. They created a priest in his honor, and decreed that he 
should be received in all his future visits as a god. They changed 
the name of the month Munyehion to Demetrum^ called^e last' 
day of every month DemetriuSy and the feasts of Bacchus Vemgtrm^ 
"The gods," says the good Plutarch^ "soon showed how much of- 
fended they were at these things." Demetrius eigoyed these ex- 
travagant honors for a time, added an Athenian wife to tbe number 
he already possessed, and sailed away to prosecute the war. A sec- 
ond time the Athenians were threatened with the yoke of Oassander ; 
again Demetrius, with & fleet of three hundred and thirty ships, 
came to their deliverance, and again the citizens taxed their ingenu- 
ity to the utmost in devising for their deliverer new honors and more 
piquant pleasures. At length Demetrius, aft^ a career of victoxy, 
fell into misfortune. His domains were invaded, his fiither was 
slain, the kingdom was dismembered, and Demetrius, with a rem- 
nant of his army, was obliged to fly. Beaching Ephesus in want of 
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money, he spared the temple filled with treasure ; and fearing his 
soldiers wonld plunder it, left the place and embarked for Greece. 
Mis dependence was upon the Athenians^ with whom he had left his 
infe, his ships, and his money. Confidently relying upon their af- 
fection and gratitude, he pursued his voyage with all possible ex- 
pedition as to a secure asylum. But ths fickle Athenians failed him 
in hie day of need I At the Cyclades, Athenian ambassadors met 
him, and mocked him with the entreaty that he would by no means 
go to Athens, as the people had declared by an edict, that they 
would receive no king into the city ; and as for his wife, he could 
find her at Megare, whither she had been conducted with the re- 
spect due to her rant:. Demetrius, who up to that moment had 
borne his reverses with calmness, was cut to the heart, and over- 
come by mingled disgust and rage. He was not in a condition to 
avenge the wrong. He expostulated with the Athenians in mod- 
erate terms, and waited only to be Joined by his galleys, and turned 
his back upon the ungrateful country. Time passed. Demetrius 
again became powerful. Athens was rent by factions. Availing 
himself of the occasion, the injured king sailed with a consider- 
able fleet to Attica, landed his forces and invested the city, which 
was soon reduced to such extremity of famine that a father and 
son, it is related, fought for the possession of a dead mouse that 
happened to fall from the ceiling of the room in which they were 
sitting. The Athenians were compelled, at length, to open their 
gates to Demetrius, who marched in with his troops. He com- 
manded all the citizens to assemble in the theatre. They obeyed. 
Utterly at his mercy ^ they expected no mercy, felt that they deserved 
no mercy. The theatre was surrounded with armed men, and on 
each side of the stage was stationed a body of the kiug's own 
guards. Demetrius entered by the tragedian's passage, advanced 
across the stage, and confronted the assembled citizens, who await- 
ed in terror to hear the signal for their slaughter. But no such 
signal was heard. He addressed them in a soft and persuasive 
tone, complained of their conduct in gentle terms, forgave their in- 
gratitude, took them again into favor, gave the city a hundred thou- 
sand measures of wheat, and promised the re-establishment of their 
ancient institutions. The people, relieved from their terror, aston- 
ished at their good fortune, and filled with enthusiasm at such 

4 
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generous forbearance, overwhelmed Demetrlns wiih aeclama- 
tions. 

Horace was fascinated by the story. He thought the conduct of 
Demetrius not only magnanimous and humane, but just and politic^ 
Sparing the people, misguided by their leaders, seemed to him the 
best way to make them ashamed of their ingratitude, and the best 
way of preventing its recurrence. And he argued, if mercy is best 
and wisest on a small scale, can it be less so on a large ? If a mem 
is capable of such lofty magnanimity, may not God be who mads 
man capable of it. If, in a human being, revenge and jealousy are 
despicable, petty and vulgar, what impiety is it to attribute such 
feelings to the beneficent Father of the Universe ? The sin of the 
Athenians against Demetrius had every element of enormity. 
Twice he had snatched them from the jaws of ruin. Twice be 
had supplied their dire necessity. Twice he had refused all reward 
ei:cept the empty honors they paid to his name and person. He 
had condescended to become one of them by taking a daughter of 
Athens as his wife. He had entrusted his wife, his ships and his 
treasure to their care. Yet in the day of his calamity, when for 
the first time it was in ih^iT power to render him a service^ whwi 
he was coming to them with the renmant of his fortune, without a 
doubt of their fidelity, with every reason to suppose that his mis- 
fortunes would render him dearer to them than ever; then it was 
that they determined to refuse him even an admittance within their 
gates, and sent an embassy to meet him with mockery and sub- 
terfuge. 

Of the offences committed by man against man, there is one 
which man can seldom lift his soul up to the height of forgiving. 
It is to be slighted ,in the day of his humiliation by those who 
showed him honor in the time of his prosperity. Yet man ecm 
foi^ve even this. Demetrius forgave it; and the nobler and 
greater a man is, the less keen is his sense of personal wrong, the 
less difficult it is for him to forgive. The poodle must show his 
teeth at every passing dog ; the mastiff walks majestic and serene 
through a pack of snarling curs. 

Amid such thoughts as these, the orthodox theory of damnation 
had little chance; the mind of the boy revolted against it more and 
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ffiore; ftnd the result was, that he beoame as onr pious ftiend 
lamented, ^Mittle better than a Universalist"— in fact no better. 
From the age of fourteen he was known wherever he lived as a 
ehampion of tTniversalisin, though he never entered a Unlversalist 
church till he was twenty years old. By what means he managed 
to * reconcile' his new belief with the explicit and unmistakable 
declarations of what he continued to regard as Holy Writ, or how 
anybody has ever done it, I do not know. The boy appears to have 
shed his orthodoxy easily. His was not a nature to travail with a 
new idea for months and years, and arrive at certainty only after a 
struggle that rends the soul, and leaves it sore and sick for life. He 
was young ; the iron of our theological system had not entered into 
his soul; he took the matter somewhat lightly ; and, having arrived 
at a theory of the Divine government, which accorded with his own 
gentle and forgiving nature, he let the rest of the theological science 
alone, and went on his way rejoicing. 

Yet it was no slight thing that had happened to him. A man^s 
Fdtii is the man. Not to have a Faith is not to be a man. Beyond 
iJl comparison, the most important fact of a man's life is the forma- 
tion of the Faith which he adheres to and lives by. And though 
Horace Greeley has occupied himself little with things spiritual, 
confining himself, by a necessity of his nature, chiefly to the pro* 
motion of material interests, yet I doubt not that this early change 
in his religious belief was tiie event which gave to all his subse- 
quent life its direction and character. Whether that change was a 
desirable one, or an undesirable, is a question upon which the reader 
of course has a decided opinion. The following, perhaps, may be 
taken as the lea^ng consequences of a deliberate and intelligent ex- 
ohange of a severe creed in which a person has been educated, for 
a less severe one to which h^ attains by the operations of his own 
mind: 

It quickens his understanding, and multiplies his ideas to an extent 
which, it is said, no one who has never experienced it can possibly 
conceive. It induces in him a habit of original reflection upon sub- 
jects of importance. It makes him slow to believe a thing, merely 
because many believe it — ^merely because it has long been believed. 
It renders him open to conviction, for he cannot forget that there 
was a time whea he helS opinions which he now clearly sees to be 
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erroneous. It dissolves the spell of Anthority ; it mdk^ him dia* 
trustful of Great Names. • It lessens hia terror of Pahlio Opinion ; 
for he has confronted it— discovered that it shows more teeth than 
it nses — ^that it harms only those who fear it — that it hows at length 
in homage to him whom it cannot frighten. It throws him npon 
his own moral resources. Formerly, Fear came to his assistance in 
moments of temptation ; hell-fire rolled up its column of lurid smoke 
before him in the dreaded distance. But now he sees it not If he 
has the Intelligence to know, the Heart to love, the Will to choose, 
the Strength to do, the Right ; he does it, and his life is high, and 
pure, and noble. If Intelligence, or Heart, or Will, or Strength is 
wanting to him, he vacillates ; he is not an integer, his life is not. 
But, in either case, his Acts are the measure of his Worth. 

Moreover, the struggle of a heretic with the practical difficnltiea 
of life, and particularly his early struggle, is apt to be a hard one; 
for, generally, the Rich, the Respectable, the Talented, and the 
Virtuous of a nation are ranged on the side of its Orthodoxy in an 
overwhelming majority. They feel themselves allied with it— de- 
pendent upon it Above all, they believe in it, and think they 
would be damned if they did not They are slow to give their 
countenance to one who dissents from their creed, even though he 
aspire only to make their shoes, or clean them, and though they 
more than suspect that the rival shoemaker round the comer keeps 
a religious newspaper on his counter solely for the effect of the 
thing upon pious consumers of shoe-leather. 

To depart from the established Faith, then, must be accounted a 
risk, a danger, a thing xmcomfortable and complicating. But, from 
the nettle Danger, ahne, we pluck the flower Safety. And he who 
loves Truth first— Advantage second— will certainly find Truth at 
length, and care little at what loss of Advantage. So, let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind — with which safe and 
salutary text we may take leave of matters theological, and resume 
our story. 

The political events which Occurred during Horace Greeley's 
residence in Westhaven were numerous and exciting; some of 
them were of a character to attract the attention of a far less for- 
ward and thoughtful boy than he. Doubtless he read the message 
of President Monroe in 1821, in which the policy of Protection 
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to American Indnstfy was recommended strongly, and advocated 
by arguments so simple that a child could understand them ; so 
cogent that no man could refute them — arguments, in fact^ pre- 
cisely similar to those which the Tribune has since made fauiliar 
to the country. In the message of 1822, the president repeated his 
recommendation, and again in that of 1824. Those were the years 
of the recognition of the South American Republics, of the Greek 
enthusiasm, of Lafayette's triumphal progress through the Union ; 
of the occupation of Oregon, of the suppression of Piracy in the 
GuK of Mexico \ of the Clay, Adams and Jackson controversy. It 
was during the period we are now considering, that Henry Clay 
made his most brilliant efforts in debate, and secured a place in the 
affections of Horace Greeley, which he retained to his dying day. 
It was then, too, that the boy learned to distrust the party who 
claimed to be pre-eminently and exclusively Democratic. 

How attentively he watched the course of political events, how 
intelligently he judged them, at the age of thirteen, may be inferred 
from a passage in an article which he wrote twenty years after, the 
facts of which he stated from his early recollection of them : 

** The first poliiioal contest," ho wrote in the Tbibukx for Angiut 29th, 
1846, " in which we ever took a distinct interest will serve to illustrate this dis- 
tinction [between real and sham democracy]. It was the Presidential Election 
of 1824. . Five candidates for President were olTered, bat one of them was 
withdrawn, leaving four, all of them members in regular standing of the so< 
called Republican or Democratic party. But a oaacns of on&fourth ci the 
members of Congress had selected one of the four (William H. Crawford) as 
ihe Republican candidate, and it was attempted to make the support of this one 
a test of party orthodoxy and fealty. This was resisted, we think most justly 
and democratically, by three-fourths of the people, including a large major- 
ity of those of this State. But among the prime movers of the caucus wires 
was Martin Van Buren of this State, and here it was gravely proclaimed and 
insisted that Democracy required a blind support of Crawford in preference to 
Adams, Jackson, or Clay, all of the Democratic party, who were competitors 
for the station. A Legislature was chosen as ' Republican' before the people 
generally had begun to think of the Presidency, and, this Legislature, it was 
undoubtingly expected, would choose Crawford Electors of President. But the 
firiends of the rival candidates at length began to bestir themselves and de- 
mand that the New York Electors should be chosen by a direct vote of the peo- 
ple, and not by a forestalled Legislature. This demand was vehemently re- 
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Butod by Martin Van Buren and those wha foUoired ^ lead, Uulttding ihe^ 
leading * Demooratio' politieians and editors of the State, the * Albany Argm,' 
* Noah's Enquirer, or National Adrooate,' ip. do. The feeling in faror of an 
Election by the people beoame so strong and general that Got. Yates^ though 
himself a Crawford man, was impelled to call a special session of the Legisla- 
ture for Ibis express purpose. The Assembly passed a bill giying tiie ehMee 
to the pe<^ by an orerwhelming nu|ori^, in defiwot of the eaertienf ef 
Van Buien, A. C. Flaggy 4;c. The bill went to the Senate, to whieh body SUcu 
Wright had reoently been elected from tbe Northern Distriet, and elected by 
Clintonian yotee en an explicit undexstanding that he would Tote for giving 
the choice of the Electors to the people. He accordingly yoted, on one or two 
abstract propositions, that the choice ought te 6e glyen to the people. But 
when it came to a direct rote, this same Silas Wright, now Goremer, voted to 
deprive thd people of that privilege, by postponing the whole snljeet to the 
next regular session of the Leglslatuie, when it woald be too late for the peo- 
ple to ehoose Electors for that time. A bare nigority (]17) of the Senators 
thus withheld from the people the right they demanded. The oahal failed in 
their great olyeot^ after all, for several members of the Iiegislataie* elected as 
Democrats, took ground for Mr. Clay, and by uniting with the friends of Mr. 
Adams defeated most of the Crawford ^lectors, and Crawford lost the Presi- 
dency. We were but thirteen when this took place, but we looked on very 
earnestly, without prejudice, and tried to look beyond the mere names by 
which the contending parties were called. Could we doubt that Democracy 
was on one side and the Demooratio party en the other 1 Will * Demeerat' 
attempt to gainsay it now 7 

Mr. Adams was diosen Pre«ideiil-*ag thorough a Democrat, in the true 
sense of the wor4» as ever livedr^a pbm, iwaiuaming) upright, and most ca- 
pable statesman. He managed the public i^airs ao well tiiat nobody oonld. 
really give a reaaon for opposing him, and hardly any two gave the same rea- 
son. There was ro parly convict during his time reapeoting the Bank, Tariff, 
Internal Improvements, nor anything else of a substantial character. He 
kept the expenses of the government very moderate. He never turned a man 
out of office because of a difference of political sentioient. Yet it was deter- 
mined at the outset that he should be put down, no matter hew well he nught 
administer the government^ and a oombioation of th^ old Jackson, Crawford^ 
and Calhoun parties, with the personal adherent of De Witt Clinton, aided by 
a shamefully false and preposteroua outory that he had obtained the Presi- 
dency by a bargain with Mr. Clay, succeeded in returning an Opposition Con- 
gress in the middle of his term, and at its dose to put in General Jaokson over 
him by a large minority. 

The character of this man Jackson we had studied pretty thoroughly and 
without prejudice. His fatal duel with Dickinson about a horse-race ; his pis* 
toling Cohmel Benton in the stnete of NaahviUe s his fondag hia way through 
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tin Indian eonairy wilb his drove of negroei in dofianoe of tho exprow order 
of ilie A|;ent Diasmore ; his imprisonment of Judge Hall at New Orleans, 
long after the British had left tha^barter, and when martial law ought long 
nwse to have been set a«ide ; his irraption into Florida and capture of Spanish 
posts and efioen. without a shadow of authority to do so ; his threats to cut 
off the ears of Senators who censured this eonduot in solemn debate^in short, 
his whole life oonyinced us that the man never was aBemoorat, in any proper 
sense of the term, but a violent sad lawless despot, after the pattern of OsBsar, 
Cromwell, and Napoleon, and unfit to be trusted with power. Of oourse, we 
went against him, but not against aaythiog really Pemoeratio In him or his 
party. 

That General Jackson in power justified all our previous expectations of him, 
need hardly be said. That he did more to destroy the Bepnbliean character 
of our gorernment and render it a centralized despotism, than auy other 
man could do, we certainly believe. But our correspondent and we would 
probably disagree with regard to tiie Bank and othei questiotts which con* 
vulsed the Union during his rule, and we will only ask his attention to one 
of them, the earliest, and, in our view, the most significant. 

The Cherokee Indians owned, and had ever occupied, an eztensire tract of 
country lying within the geogn^fihical limits of Georgia, Alabama, Ac. It was 
theirs by the best possible title — ^theirs by our solemn and reiterated Treaty 
stipulations. We had repeatedly bought from them slices of their lands, 
solemnly guarantying to them all that we did not buy, and agreeing to de- 
fend them therein against all agressors. We had promised to keep all intrud- 
ers out of their territory. At least one of these Treaties was signed by Gen. 
Jackson himself; others by Washington, Jefferson, Ac. All the usual pre- 
texts for agression upon Indians failed in this case. The Oherokees had been 
our friends and allies for many years ; they had committed no depredations ; 
they were peaceful, industrious, in good part ChristiaaiEed, had a newspaper 
printed in their own tongue, and were fast improving in the knowledge and 
application of the arts of civilised life. They compared favorably every way 
with their white nqi^bors. But the Georgians coveted their fertile lands, 
and determined to have them ; they set them up in a lottery and gambled 
them off among themselves, and resolved to take possession. A fraudulent 
Treaty was made between a few Gberokees of no authority or consideration 
and sundrv wlute agents, including one * who stole the livory of Heaven to 
serve thcTevil ia,* but everybody scoffed at this mookffy, as did niaety-aiae 
huadredths of the Oherokees. 

Now Georgia, duriag Mr. Adams* Admiaistratioa, attempted to extead her 
jurisdictioa over these poor people. Mr. Adams, finding remonstrance of no 
avail, stationed a part of the army at a proper point, prepared to drive all 
intruders out of the Cherokee country, as we had by treaty solemnly engaged 
to do. This antwcMd the purpose. Georgia blustered, but dared not go fur- 
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ther. She went en masse for JocksoD, of coarse. When he came in, she pro>- 
oeeded at onoe to extend her jarisdiotio^rer the Cherokees in very deed. 
They remonstrated — pointed to their bro^P treaties, and urged the President 
to perform his sworn duty, and protect them, bnt in rain. Georgia seized a 
Cherokee aoonsed of killing another Cherokee in their own country, tried him 
for and oonyicted him of murder. He saed out a writ of error, carried the 
case up to the U. S. Supreme Court,' and there obtained a decision in hifl favor, 
establishing the utter illegality as well as injustice of the acts of Georgia in 
the premises, the validity of our treaties with the Cherokees, and the conse- 
quent duty of the President to see them enforced, any thing in any State-law 
or edict to the contrary notwithstanding, was ezplieitely affirmed. But Presi- 
dent Jackson decided that Georgia was right and the Supreme Court wrong, 
and refused to enforce the decision of the latter. So the Court waa defied, the 
Cherokee hung, the Cherokee country given up to the cupidity of the Geor- 
gians, and its rightful owners driven across the Mississippi, virtually at the 
point of the bayonet. That case changed the nature of our Gktvemment, 
making the President Supreme Judge of the Law as well as its Chief Min- 
ister — in other words, Dictator. " Amen ! Hurrah for Jackson !" said the 
Pharisaic Democracy of Party and Spoils. We could not say it after them. 
We considered our nation peijured in the trampling down and exile of these 
Cherokees ; peijnr^ would have! lain heavy on our soul had we approved and 
promoted the deed. 

On another occasion, when Silas Wright was nominated for Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, the Tribune broke forth : " The 
^notorious Seventeen' — ^what New-Yorker has not heard of them? 
— ^yet how small a proportion of our present voting population re- 
tain a vivid and distinct recollection of the outrage on Republican- 
ism and Popular Rights which made the * Seventeen' sounenviably 
notorious I The Editor of the Tribune is of that proportion, be it 
small or large. Though a boy in 1824, and living a mile across the 
Vermont line of the State, he can never forget'the indignation 
awakened by that outrage, which made him for ever an adversary 
of the Albany Regency and the demagogues who here and else- 
where made use of the terms ' Democracy,' * Democrats,'^ Degio- * 
cratic party,'* to hoc^twink and c^ole the credulous and unthinkinf 
— to divert their attention from things to names — to divest them of 
independent and manly thought, and lead them blindfold wherever 
the intriguers' ioterests shall dictate — ^to establish a real Aristocracy 
under the abused name of Democracy. It was 1824 which taught 
many beside us the nature of this swindle, and fired them with un- 
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conqiterable zeal and resolution to defeat the frand by exposing it 
to the apprehension of a doped and betrayed people." 

These extracts will assis^^e reader to recall the political excite- 
ments of the time. And he may well esteem it extraordinary for a 
boy of thirteen—an age when a boy is, generally, most a boy — ^to 
understand them so well, and to be interested in them so deeply. 
It should be remembered, however, that in remote country places, 
where the topics of conversation are few, all the people take a de- 
gree of interest in politics, and talk about political questions with a 
frequency and pertinacity of which the busy inhabitants of cities 
can form little idea. 

Horace^s last year in Westhaven (1825) wore slowly away. He 
had exhausted the schools ; he was impatient to be at the types, 
and he wearied his father with importunities to get him a place in 
a printing-office. But his father was loth to let him go, for two 
reasons : the boy was useful at home, and the cautious father feared 
he would not do well away from home ; he was so gentle, so ab- 
sent, so awkward, so little calculated to make his way with stran- 
gers. On© day, the boy saw in the " Northern Spectator," a weekly 
paper, published at flast Poultney, eleven miles distant, an adver- 
tisement for an apprentice in the office of the ^^ Spectator " itself. 
He showed it to his father, and wrung from him a reluctant con- 
sent to his applying for the place. ^^I have n^t got time to go and 
see about it, Horace ; but if you have a mind to walk over to Poult- 
ney and see what you can do, why you may." 

Horace had a mind: to. 

4* 
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His manner of Debating^Horaoe and tiM Dand/'-^Ils adbla eoadnot to his 
ftthei^Bla int giimpM of Santocar-itta mamm at the TaW^-Bcoomas the 
TowB-EDcyalopediar^Iba Doctor*& Stoiy— Iteoollectioiu of one of his fellow ap- 
prentices—Horace's fikvorite Poets— Politics of th« time— The Anti-Mason Excite* 
ment— The Northern Spectator stopa— The Apprentice ia Ft«e. 

Eabt Pocltrst k not) decidedly not, a plaee wbioh a traveler-^ 
if, by any extraordinary obanoe, a trar^er ehonld aver Tisil i^-* 
would naturally snspeot of a newspaper. Bat, in one of the meet 
densely-popniated parts of the city of New York, there i$ a JMd/ 
—a rentable, indubitable field, with a cow in it, a rough wooden 
fence around it, and a siPall, low, wooden house in the middle of it* 
where an old gentleman lires, who lived there vhen all waa rural 
around him, and who means to lire there all his days, pastoriiig l^ts 
cow and raising his potatoes on ground whidi he could selL^-4)ut 
won't— at a considerable number of dollars per foot. The field in 
the metropolis we can account for. But that a newspaper should 
ever have been published at East Poultney, Rutland county, Ver- 
mont, seems, at the firsts view of it, inexplicable. 

Vermont, however, is a land of villages ; and the business which 
is elsewhere done only in large towns is, in that State, divided 
among the villages in the country. Thus, the stranger is astonished 
at seeing among the jew signboards of mere hamlets, one Or two 
containing most unexpected and metropolitan announcements, such 

as, " SlLVEBSMTTH," " ObGAN FaOTOBT," " PlANO FOBTES," " PrINT- 

iNo Oftioe," or " Patent Melodson^s." East Poultney, for example, 
is little more than a hamlet, yet it once had a newspaper, and 
boasts a small factory of melodeona at this moment. A foreigner 
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would as soon expeet to see there an Italian opera honse or a 
French caf6. 

The Foaltney river is a biqM stream that flows through a valley, 
which wideni^ and narrows, narrows and widens, all along its course ; 
here, a rooky gorge; a grassy plain, heyond. At one of its narrow 
places, where the two ranges of hills approach and nod to one 
another, and where the river poors through a rocky channel — a 
torrent on a very small scale — the little viHage nestles, a doster of 
houses at the base of an enormous hill. It is built round a small 
triangular green, in the middle of which is a church, with a hand- 
some clock in its steeple, all complete except the works, and bear- 
ing on its ample face the date, 1806. No village, however minute, 
can get on without three churches, representing the Oonservative, 
the Enthusiastic, and Eccentric tendencies of human nature; and, 
of course. East Poultney has three. It has likewise the most 
remarkably shabby and dilapidated school-house in all the country 
round. There is a store or two; but business is not brisk, and 
when a customer arrives in town, perhaps, his first difficulty will be 
to find l^e storekeeper, who has looked up his store and gone to 
hoe in bis garden or talk to the blacksmith. A tavern, a furnace, a 
saw-mill, and forty dwelling houses, nearly complete the inventory 
of tiie village. The place has a neglected and ^ seedy ' aspect which 
is rare in 119'ew England. lU that remote and sequestered spot, it 
seems to have been forgotten, and left behind in the march of prog- 
ress ; and the people, giving up the hope and the endeavor to catch 
up, have settled down to the tranquil enjoyment of Things as they 
Are. The village cemetery, near by, — ^more populous far than the 
village, for the village is an ©Id one — ^is upon the side of a steep 
asoent, and whole ranks of gravestones bow, submissive to the 
law of gravitation, and no man sets them upright, A quiet, slow 
little place is East Poultney. Thirty years ago, the people were a 
little more wide awake, and there were a few more of them. 

It was a fine spring morning in the year 1826, about ten o'clock, 
when Mr. Amos Bliss, the manager, and one of the proprietors, of 
the Northern Spectator, * might have been seen' in the garden be- 
hind his house planting potatoes. He heard the gate open behind 
him, and, without turning or looking round, became dimly conscious 
of the presence of a boy. But the boys of country villages go into 
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whosesoever garden their wanderLog Jhncy impels them, and snppos- 
ing this hoy to he one of his own neighbors, Mr. Bliss oontinned 
his work and quickly forgot that he was not alone. In a few min- 
ntes, he heard a voice close behind him, a strange voice, high- 
pitched and whining. 

It said, ^^ Are yon the man that carries on the printing office f^' 

Mr. Bliss then tamed, and resting npon his hoe, surveyed the per- 
son who had thus addressed him. He saw standing before him a 
boy apparently about fifteen years of age, of a light, tall, and slen- 
der form, dressed in the plain, farmer^s cloth of the time, his gar- 
ments cut with an utter disregard of elegance and fit. His trou- 
sers were exceedingly short and voluminous ; he wore no stockings ; 
his shoes were of the kind denominated * high-lows,' and much 
worn down; his hat was of felt, *one of the old stamp, with so 
small a brim, that it looked more like a two-quart measure inverted 
tlian anything else ;' 4ind it was worn far back on his head ; his hair 
was white, with a tinge of orange at its extremities, and it lay 
thinly upon a broad forehead and over a head * rocking on shoulders 
which seemed too slender to support the weight of a member so 
disproportioned to the general outline.' The general effect of the 
figure and its costume was so autrS^ they presented such a combina- 
tion of the rustic and ludicrous, and the apparition had come upon 
him so suddenly, that the amiable gardener could scarcely keep 
from laughing. 

He restrained himself, however, and replied, '' Yes, I 'm the 
man." 

Whereupon the stranger asked, " Don't you want a boy to learn 
the trader 

" "Well," said Mr. Bliss, " we have been thmking of it. Do you 
want to learn to print ?" 

" I 've had some notion of it," said the boy in true Yankee fash* 
ion, as though he had not been dreaming about it, and longing for 
it for years. 

Mr. Bliss was both astonished and puzzled — astonished that such 
a fellow as the boy looked to be, should have ever thought of learn- 
ing to print, and puzzled how to convey to him an idea of the ab- 
surdity of the notion. So, with an expresssion in his countenance, 
such as that of a tender-hearted dry-goods merchant might be sup- 
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posed to asenme if a hod-carrier should apply for a place in the laoe 
department, he said, " Well, my hoy — ^bat, you know, it takes con- 
siderable learning to be a printer. Have yon been to school maoh ?** 

^ No,'* said the boy, ^^ I hav 'nt had mnch chance at school I Ve 
read some.'' 

^' What have yon read ?" asked Kr. Bliss. 

'^ Well, I 'ye read some history, and some trayels, and a little of 
most everything." 

" Where do yon lire?" 

" At Westhaven." 

*' How did yon come over f '^ 

**I came on foot." 

" What's yonr name?" 

" Horace Greeley." 

Now it happened that Mr. Amos Bliss had been for the last three 
years an Inspector of Oommon Schools, and in fiilfilling the duties 
of his office — examining and licensing teachers — ^he had acquired an 
uncommon facility in asking questions, and a fondness for that ex- 
ercise which men generally entertain for any employment in which 
they suppose themselves to excel. The youth before him was — ^in the 
language of medical students — a Afresh subject,' and the Inspector 
proceeded to try all his skill upon him, advancing from easy ques- 
tions to hard ones, up to those knotty problems witji which he had 
been wont to ^ stump' candidates for the office of teacher. The 
boy was a match for Mm. He answered every question promptly, 
clearly and modestly. He could not be *• stumped' in the ordinary 
school studies, and of the books he had read he could give a correct 
and complete analysis. In Mr. Bliss's own account of the inter- 
view, he says, " On entering into conversation, and a partial exam- 
ination of the qualifications of my new applicant, it required but little 
time to discover that he possessed a mind of no common order, and 
an acquired intelligence far beyond his years. He had had but littie 
opportunity at the common school, but he said ^ he had read some,' 
and what he had read he well underatood and remembered. In 
addition to the ripe intelligence manifested in one so young, and 
whose instruction had been so limited, there was a single-minded- 
ness, a truthfulness and common sense in what he said, that at 
once commanded my regard." 
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After half an hoar's oonyeisation with the boy, Mr. Bliss intimat- 
ed that he thought he would do, and told him to go into the priat* 
ing-offiee and talk to the foremmi. Horace went to the printiDg- 
office, and there his appearance prod^oed an ^ect cm the tender 
minds of the three apprentices who were at work therein, which 
can be mnch better ima|^e4 than described, and which is most 
vividly rememb^ed hy the two who sorvive. To the foreman 
Horace addressed himself, regardless certainly, obHvions probably, 
of the stare and the remarks of the boys. The foreman^ ftt first, 
was inclified to wonder that Mr. Bliss should, for one moment, 
think it possible that a boy got up in that style could perform the 
most ordinary duties of a printer's apprentice. T^ minutes' talk 
with him, however, effected a partial revolution in his mind in the 
boy's £Eivor, and as he was greatly in want of another apprentice, 
he w^ not ifldined to be over partioular. He tore off a slip of 
proof-paper, wrote a few words upon it*" hastily with a pen^cil, and 
told the boy to take it to Mr. Bliss. That piece of paper w|w his 
fate. The wea-ds were ; ^ Q^eu im '<2 leUer try Am.' Away went 
Horace to the garden, and {vesented his paper. Mr. Bliss, whose 
ouriodty had been e^cicited to 9k high pitch by the extraordinary 
contrast between the appear«noe of the boy and his real quality, 
now entered into a loo^ oonversation with him, questioned him 
respecting his history, his past employments, his parents, tiieir cir- 
Gumstanoes, his own intentions and wishes ; and the longer he talk^ 
ed, the more his admirati<»k grew. The result waa^ that he agreed 
to accept Horace as an apprentice^ provided his &ther would agree 
to the usual terms; and then, with eager st^s, and a light heart, 
the happy boy took the dusty road that led . to his home in West- 
haven. 

*^ Yon 're not going to hire that tow-head, Mr. Bliss, are you?" 
asked <me of the apprentiQes at the close of the day. ^' I am," was 
the reply, ^* and if you boys are expecting to get any ftm out of 
him, you 'd better get it quick, or you^ll be too late. There 's some- 
thing w that tow-head, as you '11 find out before you 're a week 
older." 

A day or two after Horace packed up his wardrobe in a small 
cotton handkerchief. SmaH as it wap, it wou)d ]^ve held more; 
for its proprietor never had more than two 8hirt8|*)md one chaiige 
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of onter-olotfaing, At the Buine time, till he was of age. Father and 
8UQ walked, side by Bide, to Poultney, the boy oarrying hia poeseift- 
ions apon a stiok over hia ahonlder. 

At Pooltney, an unexpeeted difficulty aroae, vhich tat a time made 
Horaoe tremble in hia high-low flihoes. The terms proposed by Hr, 
Blifls were, that the boy riiould be boimd for five years, and receive 
his board and twenty d<^n a year. Kow, Mr. Qreeley had ideas 
of his own on the snbjeet of i^prentioeahip, and he objected to this 
proposal, and to every particolar of it. In tiie first place, he had 
determined that no child of his should ever be bound at all. In the 
second place, he thought five years an nnreasonable time; thirdly, 
he ooBflidered that twenty dollars a year and board was a compen- 
sation ridicQloQfiiy disproportionate to the services which Horace 
wonld be required to render ; and finally, on each and all of tiiese 
points, he dnng to his opinion with the tenacity of a Qreeley. Ur. 
Bliss appealed to the established custom of the country ; five years 
was the usual period ; the compensation offered was the regular 
thing ; tiie binding was a point essential to the employer's interest. 
And at every pause in the conversation, the appealing voice of Hor- 
ace was heard : ^ Father, I guesB you 'd better make a bargain with 
Mr. BKss;" or, "Father, I guess it won't make much difference ;" 
or, '* Don't you think yon'd better do it, father?" At one mo- 
ment the boy was reduced to de^air. Mr. Bliss had given it as 
his tdHmaium that the proposed bfakding was absolutely indispensa- 
ble ; he ^^ eould do business in no other way." ^ Well, then, Hor- 
aee,^' said the &tber, *4et us go home." The &their turned to go ; 
but Horaoe lingered; he could not give it up; and so the £ftther 
turned again ;. the uegotiation was re-opened, and after a prolonged 
discussion, a oom^womise was effected. What the terms were, that 
were finally agreed to, I cannot positively state, for the three me- 
moirs which I have oousulted upon the subject give three different 
replies. Probably, however, tiiey were — ^no binding, and no money 
for six months ; then the boy co^ld, if he chose, bind himself for 
the remainder of the five years, at forty dollars a year, the appren- 
tice to be boarded from the beginmng. And so the father went 
home, and the son went st^fdght to the printing ofiloe and took his 
first lesson in the art ^«8etting type. 

A &w mimtha after, it may be as well to maation here, Mr. 
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Greeley removed to Erie ooonty, Pennsylyaiua, and bought somd 
wild land there, from which he gradually created a farm, leaving 
Horace alone in Vermont Grass now grows where the little house 
stood in Westhaven, in which the family lived longest, and the bam 
in which they stored their hay and kept their cattle, leans forward 
like a kneeling elephant, and lets in the daylight through tea 
thousand apertures. But the neighbors point out the tree that 
stood before their front door, and the tree that shaded the kitchen 
window, and the tree that stood behind the house, and the tree 
whose apples Horace liked, and the bed of mint with which he re- 
galed his nose. And both the people of Westhaven and those of 
Amherst assert that whenever the Editor of the Tribune revisits 
the scenes of his early life, at the season when apples are ripe, one 
of the things that he is surest to do, is to visit the apple trees that 
produce the fruit which he liked best when he was a boy, and 
which he still prefers before all the apples of the world. 

The new apprentice took his place at the font, and received from 
the foreman his ' copy,^ composing stick, and a few words of in- 
struction, and then he addressed himself to his task. He needed 
no further assistance. The mysteries of the craft; he seemed to 
comprehend intuitively. He had thought of his chosen vocation 
for many years ; he had formed a notion how the types must be ar- 
ranged in order to produce the desired impression, and, therefore, 
all he had to acquire was manual dexterity. In perfect silence, 
without looking to the right hand or to the left, heedless of the 
sayings and doings of the other apprentices, though they were bent 
on mischief, and tried to attract and distract his attention, Hor- 
ace worked on, hour after hour, all that day; and when he left the 
office at night could set type better and faster than many an ap- 
prentice who had had a month's practice. The next day, he worked 
with the same silence and intensity. The boys were puzzled. 
They thought it absolutely incumbent on them to perform an initiat- 
ing rite of some kind ; but the 'new boy gave them no handle, 
no excuse, no opening. He committed no greenness, he spoke to no 
one, looked at no one, seemed utterly oblivious of every thing save 
only his copy and his type. They threw J^ype at him, but he never 
looked around. They talked saucily <U him,>l)ut he threw back no 
retort This would never do. Towards the dose of the third day, 
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the oldest apprentices took one of the large black balls with which 
printers used to dab the ink upon the type, and remarking that in 
his opinion Horace's hair was of too light a hne for so black an 
art as that which he had undertaken to learn, applied the ball, 
well inked, to Horace's head, making four distinct dabs. The boys, 
the journeyman, the pressman and the editor, all paused in their 
work to observe the result of this experiment. Horace neither 
spoke nor moved. He went on with his work as though nothing • 
had happened, and soon after went to the tavern where he boarded, 
and spent an hour in purifying his dishonored locks. And that was 
all the ^ fan ' the boys ^ got out ' of their new companion on iliat 
occasion. They were conquered. In a few days the victor and the 
vanquished were excellent friends. 

Horace was now fortunately situated. Ampler means of acquir- 
ing knowledge were within his reach than he had ever before en- 
joyed ; nor were there wanting opportunities for the display of his 
acquisitions and the exercise of his powers. 

" About this time," writes Mr. Bliss, " a sound, well-read theologian and a 
practical printer was employed to edit and oondaot the paper. This opened a 
desirable school for intelleotnal oaltnie to onr young debutant, Dehtttes en- 
sned ; historical, politioal, and religions qnestions were discnsMd ; and often 
wlule all hands were engaged at the font of types ; and here the purpose for 
which our young aspirant " had read some" was made manifest. Such was 
the correctness of his memory in what he had read, in both biblical and pro- 
fane history, that th^ reverend gentleman was often pat at fault by his correc- 
tions. He always quoted chapter and verse to prove the point in dispute. On 
one occasion the editor said that money was the root of all evil, when he was 
corrected by the * devil,' who said he believed it read in the Bible that the love 
of money waa the root of all evil. 

" A small town library gave him access to books, by which, together with 
the reading of the exchange papers of the office, he improved all his leisure 
hours. He became a frequent talker in our village lyceum, and often wrote 
dissertations. 

** In the first organization of our village temperance society, the question 
arose as to the age when the young might become members. Fearing lest his 
own age might bar him, he moved that they be received when they were old 
enough to drink — ^which waa adopted nem. con* 

" Though modest and retiring, he was often led into politioal discussions 
with our ablest politicians, and few would leave the field without feeling in- 
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8tnioto4 by the flonndneM of hU viewa and tha aneiring eorreobieBS of ]ui 
Btfttements of political events. 

" Having a thirst for knowledge, he bent his mind and all his energies to its 
acqnisition, with unceasing application and untiring devotion ; and I doubt if, 
in the whole term of his apprenticeship, he ever spent an hour in the common 
reeieatioBS of young men. He used to pass my door as he went to his daily 
meals, and though I often sat near, or stood in the way, so much absorbed did 
he appear in his own. thooi^ts— bis head bent forwaid and his eyee fixed 
jipon the ground, that I have tha charity to beUev« the rpaaoa why he neves 
turned his head or gave me a look, was beoanse he had bo idea I was 
there I" 

On one point the reminisoenoes of Hr. Bliss require correction. 
He thinks that his apprentice never spent an hoar in the common 
recreations of young m&i during his residence in Poultney. Mr. 
Bliss, however, was his senior and his employer ; and therefore • 
observed him at a distanee and from above. But I» who have con- 
versed with those who were the friends and acquaintances of the 
youth, can tell a better story. He had a remarkable fondness for 
games of mitigled skill and chance, such as whist, draughts, cheaa, 
and others ; and the office was never without ita dingy pack of 
cards, car^ulfy concealed from the reverend editor and the serioufl 
customers, but brought out ftom its hiding-place whenever the 
coast was clear and the boys had a leisure hour. Horace never 
gambled, nor would he touch the cards on Sunday ; but the delight 
of playing a game occasionally was heightened, perhaps, by the fact 
that in £ast Poultney a pack of cards was regarded as a thing ac- 
cursed, not fit for saintly hands to Umch, Bee-hunting, too, con- 
tinued to be a favorite amusement with Horace. " He was alwi^a 
ready for a bee-hunt," says one who knew him well in Poultney, 
and bee-hunted with him often in the woods above the viUage. To 
finish with this matter of amusement, I may mention that a danc- 
ing-school was held occasionally at the Village-tavern, and Horace 
was earnestly (ironically, perhaps) urged to join it; but he refused. 
Not that he disapproved of the dance— that best of all home recrea- 
tions — ^but he fancied he was not exactly the figure for a quadrille. 
He occatdonally looked in at the door of Uie danoingtroom, but 
never could be prevailed upon to enter it. 

Until he came to live at Poultney, Horace had never tried his hand 
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at oxii^Effll ooBipeaiti&iu Th^ injoriooB pruotioe of wrSting * CMMspo- 
ffltioiis^ was BOt among the ezeroiaes of any of the lehools which he 
had attended. At PonltBej, very early in his apprentioeship, he 
began, not indeed to write, but to oompose paragraphs for the pa- 
per aa he stood at the desk, and to set t^em in type as he oomposed 
them. They were gdherally items of news condensed from large 
artides in the exchange papero ; hot oooasionaUy h^ composed an 
original panigraph^ some length; and he continued to rendw edi* 
torlal asdataace of iMa kind all the while he remained in the office. 
The ^ Horthem Spectator' was an ^ Adams paper,* and Horace wsa 
an Adams man. 

The Debating Society, to which Mr, Bliss allndes, was an impor- 
tant featore in the life of East Fonltney. There happened to be 
among the resid^ts of the place, daring the apprenticeship of Hor- 
ace Greeley, a considerable number of int^igent men, men of some 
knowledge and talent— the editor of the paper, the Tillage doctor, 
a county judge, a deigyman or two, two or three persons of some 
poli^cai emiaenee, a ^ weU-informed mechanics, farmers, and 
others. These gentlemen had formed themselves into a ^Lyceum,* 
before tibe arrival of Horace, and the Lyceum had become so 
fomoufl in the neighborhood, that people frequently came a dbtanoe 
of ten miles to attend its meetings. It assembled weekly, in the 
winter, at the little brick school-house. An original ess^ was read 
by the member whose * turn * it was to do so, and then the question 
of Hie evening was debated ; first, by four members who had been 
designated at the previons meeting, and after they had each spoken 
once, the question was open to the wliole society. The questions 
were mostly of a very innocent and rndimental eharaoler, as, *Is 
novel-reading injurious to society 9' ^Has a person a right to take 
life in self-4efenoe ?' <Ib marriage conducive to happiness?' ^Do 
we, as a nation, exert a good nM>ral influence in the world?' 'I>o 
either of the great parties of Hie day carry out the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence 9' ^ Is the Union likely to be perpetu- 
ated V . ^ Was Napoleon Bonaparte a great man V ^ Is it a person's 
duty to take the temperance pledge ?' et cetera. 

Horace joined the society, the first winter of his residence in 
Poultney, and, young as he was, soon became one of its leading 
membenu ««He was a real giant at the Debating Society,'' says 
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one of his early admirers. " Whenever he was appointed to spe^ 
or to read an essay, he never wanted to be excused; he was always 
ready. He was exoeediogly interested in the questions which he 
discussed, and stuck to his opinion against all opposition — ^not dis* 
courteously, but still Tie stvch to it^ replying with the most perfect 
assurance to men of high station and of lowl He bad one advan« 
tage over all his fellow members; it was his memory. He had read 
everything, and remembered the minutest details of important 
events ; dates, names, places, dgures, statistics — ^nothing had escaped 
him. He was never treated as a "bay in the society, but as a man 
and an equal ; and his opinions were considered with as much de- 
ference as those of the judge or the sheriff— more, I think. To the 
graces 'of oratory he made no pretence, but he was a fluent and 
interesting speaker, and had a way of giving an unexpected turn to 
the debate by reminding members of a fact, well known but over- 
looked; or by correcting a misquotation, or by appealing to what 
are called first principles. He was an opponent to be afraid of; 
yet his sincerity and his earnestness were .«o evident, that those 
whom he most signally floored liked him none the less for it He 
never lost his temper. In short, he spoke in bis sixteenth year just 
as he speaks now ; and when he came a year ago to lecture in a 
neighboring village, € saw before me the Horace Greeley of the 
old Poultney 'Forum,' as we called it, and no other." 

It is hardly necessary to record, that Horace never made the 
slightest preparation for the meetings of the Debating Society in 
the way of c^rew— except so far as to put on his jacket. In the 
summer, he was accustomed to wear, while at work, two garments, 
a shirt and trowsers; and when the reader considers that his trow- 
sers were very short, his sleeves tacked up above his elbows, his 
shirt open in front, he will have before his mind's eye the picture 
of a youth attired with extreme simplicity. In his walks about the 
village, he added to his dress a straw hat, valued originally at one 
shilling. In thfe winter, his clothing was really insuflBloient. So, at 
least, thought a kind-hearted lady who used to see him pass her 
window on his way to dinner. "He never," she says, "had an 
overcoat while he lived here; and I used to pity him so much in 
cold weather. I remember him as a slender, pale little fellow, 
younger looking than he really was, in a brown jacket mnoh too 
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«hort for him. I used to think the winds wodd blow him away 
fiometimes, as he crept along the fence lost in thought, with bis 
head down, and his hands in his pockets. He was often laughed 
at for his homely dress, by the boys. Once, wlien a very interest- 
ing question was to be debated at the school-house, a young man 
who was noted among us for the elegance of his dress and the 
length of his account at the store, advised Horace to get a new ' rig 
oat * for the occasion, particularly as he was to lead one of the 
sides, and an unusually large audience was expected to be present. 
* No,' said Horace, ^ I guess I 'd better wear my old clothes than 
run in debt for new ones.' " 

Now, forty dollars a year is sufficient to provide a boy in the 
country with good and substantial clothing ; half the sum will keep 
him warm and decent. The reader, therefore, may be inclined to 
censure the young debater for his apparent parsimony f or worse, for 
an insolent disregard of the feelings of others; or, toorat^ for a pride 
that aped humility. The reader, if that be the present inclination 
of his mind, will perhaps experience a revulsion of feeling when he 
is informed — as I now do inform him, and on the best authority — 
that every dollar of the apprentice's little stipend which he could 
save by the most rigid economy, was piously sent to his father, who 
was struggling in the wilderness on the other side of the Alleghanies, 
with the difficulties of a new farm, and an insufficient capital. 
And this was the practice of Horace Greeley during all the years 
of his apprenticeship, and for years afterwards ; as long, in fact, as 
his father's land was unpaid for and inadequately provided with 
implements, buildings, and stock. At a time when filial piety may 
be reckoned among the extinct virtues, it is a pleasure to record a 
fact like this. 

Twice, during his residence at Poultney, Horace visited his 
parents in Pennsylvania, six hundred miles distant, walking a great 
part of the way, and accomplishing the rest on a slow canal boat. 
On one of these tedious journeys he first saw Saratoga, a circum- 
stance to which he alluded seven years after, in a fanciful epistle, 
written from that famous watering-place, and published in the 
"New Yorker": 

** Saratoga 1 bright city of the present I thou ever-during one- and- twenty 
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of ezifltenoe ! a irutdent by t^y Atetoly pftlMes inA gntblDg ^Mtttoim mM* 
thee I Team, yet not mMiy, bare eli^Med linM, a weary toamet fteu a din- 
tint laiKl, ba flnk loagbt thy haaith-^Tiog watan. Noy e wfaer^i iky iraa 
«ffar aartb atad hia, and more than aU, oret thee ; and iU ehillnig blaata 
made moanafal melody amid the waying branches of thy everyerdaiit pinea. 
Then, as now, thou wert a City of Tombs, deserted by the gay throng whose 
light laughter re-echoes so joyously through thy summer-robed arbors. But 
to him, thou wert ever a fairy land, and he wished to quaff of thy Hygeian 
treasures as of the nectar of the poet's fobles. One long and earnest draught, 
ere its sickening disrelish came ovw him, and he flung down the cat> m the 
bitterness of disappointment and disgust, and sadly addnased him again to 
his pedestrian journey. Is it ever thus with thy caitUs, Imagination 7 thy 
pleturee, Fancy ? thy dreams, Hope 7 Perish the anbidden thought t A 
health, in sparkling Congress, to the rainbow of life ! eren though its prom- 
ise proYe as shadowy as the baseless fabric of a vision. Better even the 
dear delusion of Hope — if delusion it must be — tlian the rugged reality of 
listless despair. (I think I could do this better in rhyme, if I had not tres- 
passed in that line already. Howeyer, the eabin-convenation of a canal- 
packet is not remarkably fayoraMe to poetry.) In plain prose, thei^ is a 
great deal of mismaoagemeat about this same yillage of Saratoga. Tha sea 
BOB giyes up the gfaoet too easily," Ao^ ^. 

During the four years that Horace lired at East Poultney, he 
boarded for some time at the tavern, which still afibrds entertahi- 
ment for man and beast— «'. e, pedler and horse— in that village. 
It was kept by an estimable couple, who became exceedingly at* 
tached to their singular guest, and he to them. Their recollections 
of him are to the following effect :— Horace at that time ate and 
drank whatever was placed before him ; he was rather fond of good 
Hving, ate furiously, and fast, and much.' He was very fond of coflR9e, 
bu^ cared little for tea. Every one drank in those days, and therto 
was a great deal of drinking at the tavern, but Horace never could 
be tempted to taste a drop of anything intoxicating. " I alway»," 
said the kind landlady, " took a great interest in young people, and 
when I saw they were going wrong, it used to distress me, no matter 
whom they belonged to ; but I never feared for Horace. Whatever 
might be going on about the village or in the bar-rodm, I always 
knew he would do right." He stood on no ceremony at the table ; 
he fell to without waiting to be asked or helped, devoured every- 
thing right and left, stopped as suddenly as he had begun, and 
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TABished iBstanUy. One day, as Horaoe was rtreteiiing his long 
arm ovet to the otiiar Bide of the table in qiMst of a distant dkh, 
4;Iie servant, wishing to hint to hka in a Jocular manner, that that 
was not exactly the most proper way of proceeding, said, *^Doa\ 
tronble yonrself, Horace, /want to help yon to that dish, for, yon 
know, I have &partieular regard for yon." He binshed, as only a 
boy with a very white &oe can blnsh, and, thenceforth, was less 
adventurous in exploring the remoter portions of the table-cloth. 
When any topic of interest was started at the table, he joined in it 
With the utmost confidence, and maintained his opinion against 
anybody, talking ivith. great vivacity, and never angrily. He came, 
at length, to be regarded as a sort of Town Encyclopedia, and if 
any one wanted to know anything, he went, as a matter ci course, 
to Horace Greeley ; and, if a dispute arose between two individuals, 
respecting a point of history, or politics, or science, they referred it 
to Horace Greeley, and whomsoever he declared to be right, was 
confessed to be the victor in the controversy. Horace never went 
to a tea-drinking or a party of any kind, never went on an excur* 
sion, never sl^t away from bome or was absent from one meal 
during the period of his residence at the tavern, except when 
he went to visit his parents. He seldom went to church, but spent 
the 8unday, usually, in reading. He was a standi Universalist, a 
stanch whig, and a pre-eminently stanch anti-Mason. Thus, the 
landlord and landlady. 

Much of this is curiously confirmed by a story often told in con* 
vivial moments by a distinguished physician of New York, who 
on one occasion chanced to witness at the Poultney tavern the ex- 
ploits, gastronomic and encyclopedic, to which allusion has just 
been made. '^Did I ever tell you," he is wont to begin, " how a|^d 
where I first saw my friend Horace Greeley 9 Well, thus it hap* 
pened. It was one of the proudest and happiest days of my life. 
I was a country boy then, a farmer's son, and we lived a few miles 
from East Poultney. On the day in question I was sent by my 
father to sell a load of potatoes at the store in East Poultney, and 
bring back various commodities in exchange. Now this was the 
first time, you must know, that I had ever been entrusted with so 
important an errand. I had been to the village with my father 
often enough, but now I was to go alone, and I felt as proud and 
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iBdependent u a midsliipnifiii tiio fbst time he gooe ashora in com- 
mand of a boat Big with the fate of twenty bushels of potatoes, 
off I drove — ^reached the village — sold out my load — drove round 
to the tavern — ^put up my horses, and went in to dinner. This going 
to the tavern on my own account, all by myself, and paying my own 
bill, was, I thought, the crowning glory of the whole adventure. 
There were a good many people at dinner, the sheriff of the county 
and an ex-member of Oongress among them, and I felt considerably 
abashed at first ; but I had scarcely begun to eat, when my eyes 
fell upon an object so singular that I could do little else than stare 
at it all the while it remained m the room. It was a tall, pale, 
white-haired, gawhy boy, seated at the further end of the table. 
He was in his shirt-sleeves, and he was eating with a rapidity and 
awkwardness that I never saw equaled before nor since. It seem- 
ed as if he was eating for a wager, and had gone in to win. He 
neither looked up nor round, nor appeared to pay the least attention 
to the conversation. My first thought was, ^ This is a pretty sort 
of a tavern to let such a fellow as that sit at the same table with all 
these gentlemen ; he ought to come in with the ostler.' I thought 
it strange, too, that no one seemed to notice him, and I supposed 
he owed his continuance at the table to that circumstance alone. 
And so I sat, eating little myself and occupied in watching the won- 
derful performance of this wonderful youth. At length the conver- 
sation at the table became quite animated, turning upon some 
measure of an early Oongress ; and a question arose how certain 
membeis had voted on its final passage. There was a difference 
of opinion; and the sheriff, a very finely-dressed personage, I 
thought, to my boundless astonishment, referred the matter to the 
unaccountable Boy, saying, 'Aint that right, Greeley?* 'No,' 
said the Unaccountable, without looking up, 'you 're wrong.' 
' There,' said the ex-member, ' I told you so.' ' And you 're 
wrong, too,' said th§ still-devouring Mystery. Then he laid down 
his knife and fork, $id gave the history of the measure, explained 
the state of parties at the time, stated the vote in dispute, named 
the leading advocates and opponents of the bill, and, in short, gave 
a complete exposition of the whole matter. I listened and won- 
dered ; but what surprised me most was, that the company receiv- 
ed his statement as pure gospel, and as settling the question be- 
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joti (Sisi)Ute— as a dicttonftry aettles-a di^te respecting tbe speH- 
iog of a word. A ihinnt6 after, the boy left the dining-room, and I 
neyer saw him agiiin, till I met him, years after, in the streets of 
New York, when I claimed acquaintance with him as a brother 
Yermonter, and told him this story, to his great amusement." 

Ottd of his f^ow-4i|>prentio6B ftrors me with some interesting 
retjainigcences. He says, •* I was a feilow-ftppreDtioe with Horace 
dreeley at t^odtney for nearly two years. We boarded together 
daring that period at four different places, and we were constantly 
together/' The following passage from a letter from this early 
friend of onr hero will be welcome to the reader, notwithstanding 
its repe^^ttoDS ei a few &ot8 already known to him : — 

Little did the inhabitants of East Poultnej, where Scraee Gredey went to 
reside in April, 1826, as an apprentice to the printing bosiness, dream of the 
potent influence he was a few years later destined to exert, not only upon the 
politics of a neighboring State, bat npon the noblest and grandest philan- 
tlkropio enterprises of the age. He was then a remarkably plain-looking vnso- 
phistieated lad of fifteen, with a slouching, careless gait, leaning^ away for- 
ward as he walked, as if both his head and his heels were too heavy for his 
body. He wore a Wool hat of the old stamp, with so small a brim, that It 
looked more like a two-quart measure inverted than a hat ; and he had a sin- 
gular, whining voice that proToked the merriment of the older apprentices, who 
had hardly themselves outgrown, In their brief village residence, similar pecu- 
liarities of country breedhig. But the rogues could not help pluming themselves 
npon their superior manners and position ; and it must be confessed that the 
young ' stranger ' was mercilessly * taken in ' by his elders in the office, when- 
ever an opportunity for si practical joke presented itself. 

But these things soon passed away, and as Horace was seen to be an un- 
usually intelligent and honest lad, he came to be better aj^eciated. The office 
in which he was employed was that of the ** Northern Sptdator^** a weekly 
paper then published by Messrs. Bliss & Dewey, and edited by E. 0. Stone, 
brother to the late Col. Stone of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. The new 
comer boarded in Mr. Stone's family, by whom he was well esteemed for his 
boyidi faiCegrity % and Mr. S. on examination found him better skilled in Eng- 
lish grammar, even at that early age, than were the minority of school teaeh- 
en in those times. His superior intelligence also strongly commended 
him to the notice of Amos Bliss, Esq., one of the firm already mentioned, 
then and now a highly-respectable merchant of East Poultney, who has 
marked with pride send pleasure every successive step of the * Westhaven boy,' 
from that day to thli. 

5 



la oooMqaenoe of tha change of proprieton, oditon and other thisga per- 
taining to the management of the Spectator office, Horace had, daring the 
term of his apprenticeship, about as many opportunities of ' boarding round,' 
ae ordinarily fall to the lot of a country schoolmaster. In 1827, he boarded 
at the * Eagle tayem,' which was then kept by Mr. Harlow Hosford, and was 
the head-quarter of locial and fashionable life in that pleasant old Tillage. 
There the balls and Tillage pttrties were had, there the oysters suppers oune 
off, and there the lawyers, politicians and Tillage oxaoles nightly congregated. 
Horace was no hand for ordinary boyish sports ; the rough and tumble games 
of wrestling, running, etc, he had no relish for ; but he was a diligent student 
in his leisure hours, and eagerly read cTerything in the way of books and 
papers that he could lay his hands on. And it was curious to see what a power 
of mental application he had — a power which enabled him, seated in the bar- 
room, (where, perhaps, a doien people were in earnest oonTeisatioB,) to pnrsne 
undisturbed the reading of his faTorite book, whateyer it might be, with otI- 
dently as close attention and as much satisfaction as if he had been seated 
alone in his chamber. 

If there erer was a self-made man, this same Horace Greeley is one, for 
he had neither wealthy or influential friends, collegiate or academic educa- 
tion, nor anything to start him in the world, saye his own natiye good sense, 
an unconquerable love of study, and a determination to win his way by his 
own efforts.* He had, howoTcr, a natural aptitude for arithmetical calcula- 
tions, and could easily surpass, in his boyhood, most persons of his age in the 
facility and accuracy of his demonstrations ; and his knowledge of grammar 
has been already noted. He early learned to obserre and remember political 
statistics, and the leading men and measures of the political parties, the va- 
rious and multitudinona candidates for goTcrnor and Congress, not only in a 
single State, but in many, and finally in all the States, together with the lo- 
cation and vote of this, that, and the other congressional districts, (whig, dem- 
ocratic and what not,) at all manner of elections. These things he rapidly and 
easily mastered, and treasured in his capacious memory, till we venture tos&y 
he has few if any equals at this time, in this particular department, in this 
or «ny other country. I never knew but one man who approached him in this 
particular, and that was Edwin Williams, compiler of the N. T. State Reg- 
ister. 

Anotiher letter from the same fiiend contains information still 
more ralnable. ** Jadging," he writes, ^^from what I do certainly 
know of him, I can say that few yonng men of my acquaintance 
grew up with so much freedom from eyerything of a vicious and 
corrupting nature — so strong a resolution to study everything in 
the way of useful knowledge — and such a quick and clear peroep- 
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tion of fhe queer and hamoroofl, whether in print or in aotnal life 
Hit loTe of the poets — Byron, Shakspeare, etc., disooyered itself in 
boyhood — and often have Greeley and I strolled off into the woods, 
of a warm day, with a yolnme of Byron or Campbell in onr pockets, 
and reclining in some shady place, read it off to each other by the 
honr. In this way, I got sach a hold of ^ Ghilde Harold,' the ' Pleas- 
ures of Hope,' and other favorite poems, that considerable portions 
have remained ever since in my memory. Byron's apostrophe to 
the Ocean, and some thmgs in the [4th] canto relative to the men 
and monuments of ancient Italy, were, if I mistake not, his special 
favorites — also the famous description of the great conflict at 
Waterloo. 'Maseppa * was also a marked favorite. And for many 
of Mrs. Hemans' poems he had a deep admiration.^' 

The letter concludes with an honest burst of Indignation; 
^^ Knowing Horace Greeley as I do and have done for thirty years, 
knowing his integrity, purity, and generosity, I can tell you one 
thing, and that is, that the contempt with which I regard the slan- 
ders of certain papers with respect to his conduct, and character, is 
quite in&^essible. There is doubtless a proper excuse forThe con- 
duct of lunatics, mad dogs, and rattlesnakes ; but I know of no decent, 
just, or reasonaUe apology for such meanness (it is a hard word, but 
a very expressive one) as the presses alluded to have exhibited." 

Horace came to Poultney, an ardent politician ; and the events 
which occurred during his apprenticeship were not calculated to 
moderate his zeal, or weaken his attachment to the party he had 
chosen. ' John Quincy Adams was president, Oalhoun was vice- 
president, Henry Clay was secretary of State. It was one of the 
best and ablest administrations that had ever ruled in Washmgton; 
and the most unpopular one. It is among the inconveniences ot 
universal suffrage, that ihe party which comes before the country 
with the most taking popular Obt is the party which is likeliest to 
win. During the existence of this administration, the Opposition 
had a variety of popular Cries which were easy to vociferate, and 
well adapted to impose on the unthinking, i, e. the migority. 

* Adams had not been elected by the people.' *' Adams had gained 
the presidency by a corrupt bargain with Henry Clay.' ' Adams 
was lavish of the public money.' But of all the Cries of the Ume, 

• Hurrah for Jackson' was the most effective. Jackson w^as a man 
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of ib» people^ Jftoksoii wfti Hid hero of N«tr Orleflin nod th« coif^ 
qtieror of Fk»lda. ^ackvou wm pledged to retrdfitfhiAoiit and* 
reform. Agatast todf«nition of this kted^ what ftvad^d tho\A^e^ 
evident, inoontroveftible, that the affairs of the gOvOhatneftl lf«r6 
conducted with dignit}^, Judgment and moderation f-^that the eonn* 
try enjoyed prosperity at home^ and the respect of 1^0 wcn-ldl — 
that the claims of American dtixens sgdnst foreign gorernmcfnts 
were prosecnted with diligence snd snocess 9--that IreAtfM highly 
advantageons to Amerioan interests were negotiated With leading 
nations in Evrope and Sonth America f— that ths ptihlie r^y^nne 
was greater than it had ever been before ?-4;hat tiie r«sonro«l of 
the oonntry Were made accessible by a liberal system of internal 
improvement f — ^that, nevertheless^ there were snrplns millions la 
the treasury f — ^that the administration noUy disdained to employ 
the exeenUve patronage as a means of secnring its continnan^e hi 
power ?-^All this availed nothing. * Hnrrah for Jackson * carried the 
day. The Last of the Gentlemen of the Bevohltionary school re- 
tted. The era of wire-pnDing began. That deadly element was 
introduced into onr political system which rendered it so eXi^nisitely 
vidonS) that thenceforth it worked to cormption by an irresistible 
necessity! It is called Botation in Office. It is embodied in the 
mazing *To the victors bdong the spoils.' It has made the word 
offiee'hold&r synonymous with the word it^edk. It has tiffonged the 
capital with greedy sycophants, it has made politics a game of 
cunning, with enough of ehance in it to render it interesting to the 
low crew that play. It has made the prei^dent a pawn with which 
to make tiie first move---ft puppet to keep the people amused wMle 
thehr pockets are picked. It has excluded from the service of the 
State nearly every man of ability and worth, and enabled bloated 
and beastiy demagogues, without a ray of tal^t, without a senti- 
ment of magnanknity, illiterate, vulgar, insensible to shame, to eitert 
a power in this republic, whlcli its greatest statesmen in thelf 
greatest days never wielded. 

In the loud contentions of the period, the reader can easily be- 
lieve that our argumentative apprentice took an intense interest. 
The viDage of 'East Ponltney cast littie more— if any more^than 
half a dozen votes for Jackson, but how much tills rssult was owmg 
to the effi>rti of Horace Greeley cannot now be ascertained. AU 
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«cr0» tlui^ ka eontrtbntod his Ml thnr^ to t]ie eeneral bftbUe vbioib 
thtt «l9ctio9 of a Fresident proTokos. During the whole adndoii- 
t^a^^iaa of Adaous, the reyision <tf the tariff with a view to the bet- 
ter protection of Ameriean manufeetorM was amonf the mosi 
prominent topics of public and private discussion. 

It was about the year 1827 that the Kasonie exdtement arose. 
Military men tstt ns that the brayest regiments are saltfeet to jMrnte. 
Segiinents that bear npon ihinr banners the most honorable distinc- 
tions, whose colors are tattered with the bullets of a hnndred 
fights^ will on a sadden falter in the charge, and fly, like a pack of 
oowards, from a danger which a pack of cowards might £»ce wltlv* 
ont ceasing to be thought cowards. BimDar to these canseless and 
irresistible panics of wer are those frenxiM of loar and Itiry mingled 
which sometimes come oyer the mind of a nationt <wd make it for 
a time incapable of reasoii end regardless of jostice. Such seems 
to haye been the nature of the anti-Maeooic mania which rsged in 
the Korthem States from the year 18^7, 

A man named Morgan, a printer, had pablished, lor gain, a book 
in which the harmless secrets of the Ordw of Free Msson% of which 
he was a member, were diynlged. Public curiosity caused the book 
to haye an immense sale. Soon after its publication, Morgan an^ 
nounced another volume which was to reveal unimagtned horrors ; 
bntk before the book appeared, Morgan disappeared, and neither 
ever ciime to light. Kow arose the qncsticm, WM h^eame u^Ucr^ 
gam f and it rent the nation, fi>r a time, into two imbittmred and 
angry tactions. " Morgan l" said the Free Masons, ** ihat peijured 
traitor, died and was buried in the natural and ordinery fallen," 
^' Morgan I" said the anti-Masons, <^ that martyred patriot, was drag- 
ged Irom his home by Masonic rufi^s, t^ken in the dead of night 
to the shores of the l^iagare river, murdered, and thrown into the 
rapids.^' It is impossible ft»r any one to conceive the utter delirium 
into which the people in some pwrts of the country were thrown by 
the agitation of this subject. Books were written. Papers were 
established. £xhibitions were got up, in which the Masonic cere^ 
monies were caricatured or imitated. Families were divided. Fa^ 
thers disinherited their sons, and sons fbrsook their fathers. ISlec- 
tions were influenced, not town and county deotaons merely, but 
State and national eleetions. Ih^eji:e(e^Maamo candidates and 
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antFlCasonio oandidatea in every eleotioa in the Northern StotM 
for at lea^ two years after Morgan vanished. Hundreds of Lodges 
bowed to the storm, sent in their charters to the central anthority, 
and volontarily ceased to exist. There are families now, abomt the 
oonntry, in which Masonry is a forbidden topic, because its intro- 
duction would revive the old quarrel, and turn the peaceful tea-table 
into a scene of hot and interminable contention. There are still old 
ladies, male and female, about the country, who will tell you with 
grim gravity that, if you trace up Masonry, through aU its Ordersy 
till you come to the grand, tip-top. Head Mason of the world, you 
will discover that that dread individual and the Chief of th4 Sodety 
of Jesuits are one and the same Person 1 

I have been tempted to use the word ridimUnu in connection 
with this affair ; and looking back upon it, at the distance of a 
quarter of a century, ridiculous seems a proper word to apply to it. 
But it did not seem ridiculous then. It had, at least, a serious side. 
It was believed among the anti-Masons that the Masons were bound 
to protect one another in doing injustice ; even the commission of 
treason and murder did not, it was said, exclude a man from the 
shelter of his Lodge. It was alleged that a Masonic juiy dared not, 
or would not, condemn a prisimer who, after the fullest proof of his 
guilt had been obtained, made the Masonic sign of distress. It was 
assertpsd that a judge regarded the oath which made him a Free 
Mason as more sacred and more binding than that which admitted 
him to the bench* It is in vain, said the anti-Masons, for one of m 
to seek justice against a Mason, for a jury cannot be obtained with- 
out its share of Masonic members, and a court cannot be found 
without its Masonic judge. 

Our apprentice embraced the anti-Masonic side of this contro- 
versy, and embraced it warmly. It was natural that he i^ould. 
It was inevitable that he should. And for the next two or three 
years he expended more breath in denouncing the Order of the 
Free-Masons, than upon any other subject — perhaps than all other 
subjects put together. To this day secret societies are his special 
aversion. 

But we must hasten on. Horace had so<Hi learned his trade. He 
became the best hand in the office, and rendered important assist- 
ance in editing the paper. Some numbers were almost entirely hia 
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work. But there was ill-lack about the little estAblkhment. Several 
dines, as we ha;Te seen, it changed proprietors, but none of them 
oonld make it prosper ; and, at length, in the month of Jnne, 1880, 
the second month of the apprentice's fifth year, the Northern 
Spectator was discontinaed ; the printing-office was broken np, and 
the apprentice, released from his engagement, became his own mas- 
ter, firee to wander whithersoever he could pay his passage, and to 
work for whomsoevw would employ him. 

His possessions at this crisis were— a knowledge of the art of 
printing, an extensive and very miscellsaeous library in his mem- 
ory, a wardrobe that could be stuffed into a pocket, twenty dollars 
in cash, and— a sore leg. The article last named played too serious 
A part in the history of its proprietor, not to be mentioned in the 
inventory of his property. He had injured his leg a year before in 
stepping from a box, and it Iroubled him, more or less, for three 
years, swelling occasionally to four times its natural size, and oblig- 
ing him to stand at his work, with the leg propped up in a most 
horizontal and uncomfortable position. It was a tantalizing feature 
of the case that he could walk without much difficulty, but stand- 
ing was torture. As a printer, he had no particular occasion to 
walk ; and by standing he was to gain his subsistence. 

Horace Greeley was no longer ft Boy. His figure and the ex- 
pression of his countenance were still singularly youthfal ; but he 
wiBfi at the beginning of his twentieth year, and he was henceforth 
to confront the world as a man. So far, his life had been, upon the 
whole, peaceful, happy and fortunate, and he had advanced towards 
his object without interruption, and with sufficient rapidity. His 
constitution, originally weak, Labor and Temperance had rendered 
capable of great endurance. His mind, originally apt and active, 
incessant reading had stored with much that is most valuable 
among the discoveries, the thoughts, and the fancies of past genera- 
tions. In the confiicts of the Debating Society, the printing-K>ffice, 
and the tavern, he had exercised his powers, and tried the correct- 
ness of his opinions. If his knowledge was incomplete, if there 
were wide domains of knowledge, of which he had little more than 
heard, yet what he did know he knew well ; he had learned it, not 
as a task, but because he wanted to hn<no it ; it partook of the 
vitality of his own mind ; it was his own, and he could use it. 



' If there had been a Fso9Pub^ii CknjuMS» to w]iieh ib» mw emwb 
oipated aj^rentioe oouM biiTe goae, m^ where, emimg his sabnife* 
e&oe by the ezer<»8e of hia trade, he could haye apent haH of eaoh 
day for the next two yeai*s of hia life in the systesMitie atudy el 
Language, History and Science, mider th^ gaidanfie of vaen aUe to 
guide him aright^ under the infiaenoe of women oapable ol attra^tiog 
his regard, and worthy of it— it had been well Bnt there was not 
then, and there is not now, an inatitation that meets the want and 
the need of such as he. 

At any moment there are ten thonsand yoong men and womfiii 
in this eoqntry, strong, intelligent, and poor, who are abont to go 
forth into t^e world ^orant, who woiojd gladly go £«rtih ioitnmfc^ 
ed, if they ooqld get knowledge, and earn it at they get it, b|y th* 
labor of their hands. They are the sons and daaght^i>s of our &rsii? 
era and mechanics. They are the very diU among the yoong 
people of the nation. There is talent, of all kinds and all degrees, 
among them— talent, that is the natkm'a riehest poss^ssiQX^-r-talenti, 
that ponld bless and glorify the nation, 8hQnl4 there i^qI \^^--em 
there not be, somewhere in this broad land, a XTHiY^fnsispY-TQWF— 
where all trades could be carried on^ all arts practiced, all knowl* 
edge accessible, to which those who have a desire to become e^r 
cellent in their calling, and those who have an 84[>titu,de fbr art, and 
those who have fallen in loye with knowledge, <puld aecomplish 
the wish of their hearts without losing their independence, without 
becoming paupers, or prisoners, or debtors ? gur^y such a Univer^ty 
for the People is not an impossibility. To j^und suah a& iAstitOr 
tioh, or assemblage of institutions — ^to ^xA out the conditions upon 
which it conld exist and prosper-*-wer€) not an easy task, A Opm^ 
mittee could not do it, nor a ^ Board,' nor a Legislature. It is 
an enterprise for Osx Ummt-a man of boundless disinterestedness, 
of immense administratiTe and constmotiye talent, fcartHe in ax*. 
pedien^ courageous, persevering, physically strong, and morally 
great—ra man bom for his work, and devoted to it ' with a quiet, 
deep enthusiasm'. Give sudi a man the indispensable land, and 
twenty-five years, md the People's College would be a dream no 
more, but a triumphant and imiUiih reality; and the founder 
thereof would have don^ a deed compared with which, eiUMMr 
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for its difBonlty or for its results, snob triamphs as those of Traf- 
algar and Waterloo wonld not be worthy of mention. 

There have been self-sustaining monasteries I Will there nerer 
be selfHsnstaining colleges? Is tbere^ anything like an inherent 
impoMsibiUty in a thonsand men and women, in the fresh strength 
of youth, capable of a just subordination, working together, each 
for all and all for each, with the assistance of steam, machinery, 
and a^ thonsaod fertile acres-naming a subsistence by a few hours' 
labor p^ d4^i wd seomngi at least, half their time for the acquis 
ntioB of the art, or the language, or the edenee which they prefer ? 
I think not. We are at present a nation of ignoramuses, our ig- 
norance rendered only the more conspicuous and misleading, by the 
faint intimations of knowledge which we acquire at our schoob. 
Are we to remain soeh to ever t 

Bftt if Hovace Greeley derived no help ft^vk s^ioole and teachers, 
he received no barm tt^m them. He inii^ed his appreatieeehip, 
an imooBtaminated yoang man, wi<& the means of lad^MBdence 
at his fingeiNends, ashamed of no honest employment, of no decent 
haibitation, of no eleanly garb, ^^lliere are unhappy times,'* says 
lfr« Oarlyle, ^ in the world V hiBtcny, when he that is least educated 
will chiefly have to say that he is least penerted; and, with the 
multitude of fidse ^e^assee, c<»¥ez, concaTe, green, or even 
yeUow, hmn»t loH ^natuml fm ^ Im^yu^ '^ How were it,** 
he askS) ^if we sonoised, that for a man gifted with natiiral vigor, 
with a man^ft <dkaraot«p to be developed in him, more especially if 
ift Uie way of Uteratore^ as thinker and writer, it is aetually, la 
these sirange dsaysi, no special misfortune to be trained up among 
the uneducated classes, and not among the ednOAted ; bat rather, 
of the two misfortunee, the smaller i" And again, he observes, 
^ '^1^ grand result of s<diooling la a mind wi^ jost vision to discern, 
with ft>ee force to do \ the grand eohoohaaaster is nuoxioB." 

5* 



CHAPTER VII. 

HE WANDEBS. 

Honeo teaves Ponltnejr— Hb lint Oyereoai—Home to fals Father's Log Howe— SengM 
the coutttiy for work— The Sore Leg Cured— Gets EmpIoymsBt, but little Monex-- 
AetoiiiBhes the Dranght-Flajere— CkN* to Brte, Pa.— lotenriew with aa Editor— 
- Beoomes a JonmeTmaB Ui the OiBee— DeaerlptloB of Erie— The Lake— Bii Geaeroe- 
ity to his FatheF— His New Clothes— No more work at Erie— Starts for New 
Tork. 

" Well, Horace, and where are you going now ?*' asked the kind 
landlady of the tarem, as Horace, a few days after the clo^ng of 
the printing-office, appeared on the piazza> equipped for the road — 
i. «., with his Jacket on, and with his hundle and lus stick in his 
hand. 

^' I am going,** was the prompt and sprightly answer, ^^ to Penn- 
sylvania, to see my father, and ihere I shall stay till my leg gets 
well." 

With these words, Horace laid down the hundle and the stick, 
and took a seat for the last time on that piazza, the scene of many 
a peaceful triumph, where, as Political Gazetteer, he had often given 
the information that he alone, of all the town, could give ; where, 
as political partisan, he had often hrought an antagonist to eztrem- 
ities ; where, as oddity, he had often fixed the gaze and twisted the 
neck of the passing pedler. 

And was there no demonstration of feeling at the departure of 
so distinguished a personage? There was. But it did not take 
the form of a silver dinner-service, nor of a gold tea ditto, nor of a 
piece of plate, nor even of a gold pen, nor yet of a series of reso- 
lutions. While Horace sat on the piazza, talking with his old 
friends, who gathered around him, a meeting of two individuals 
was held in the corner of the har-room. They were the landlord 
and one of his hoarders ; and the suhject of their deliherations 
were, an old hrown overcoat belonging to the latter. The land- 
lord had the floor, and his speech was to the following purport : — 
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**He felfc like doing somethiogfor Horace before he went. Horace 
was an entirely unspeakable person. He had lived a long time in' 
the honse ; he had never given any trouble, and we feel for him 
as for our own son. Now, there is that brown over-coat of yonrs. 
It ^8 cold on the canal, all the summer, in the mornings and even- 
ings. Horace is poor and his father is poor. You are owing me 
a little, as much as the old coat is worth, and what I say is, let us 
give the poor fellow the overcoat, and call our account squared." 
This feeling oration was received with every demonstration of ap- 
proval, and the proposition was carried into effect forthwith. The 
landlady gave him a pocket Bible. In a few minutes more, Horace 
rose, put his stick through his little red bundle, and both over his 
shoulder, took the overcoat upon his other arm, said * Good-bye,* 
to Ms friends, promised to write as soon as he was settled again, 
and set off upon his long journey. His good friends of the tavern 
followed him with their eyes, until a turn of the road hid the bent 
and shambling figure from their sight, and then they turned away 
to prwse him and to wish him well. Twenty-five years have 
passed ; and, to this hour, they do not tell the tale of his departure 
without a certain swelling of the heart, without a certain glistening 
of the softer pair of eyes. 

It was a fine, cool, breezy morning in the month of June, 1880. 
Nature had assumed those robes of brilliant green which she wears 
only in June, and welcomed the wanderer forth with that heavenly 
smile which plays upon her changeful countenance only when she 
is attired in her best. Deceptive smile I The forests upon those 
hills of hilly Rutland, brimming with foliage, ctmcealed their granite 
ribs, their chasms, their steeps, their precipices, their morasses, and 
the reptiles that lay coiled among them ; but they were there. So 
did the alluring aspect of the world Iride from the wayfarer the 
struggle, the toil, the danger that await the man who goes out fr6m 
his seclusion to confront the world alonk— the world of whieh he 
knows nothing except by hearsay, that cares nothing for him, and 
takes no note of his arrival. The present wayfarer was destined to 
be quite alone in his conflict with the world, and he was destined to 
wrestle with it for many years before it yielded him anything more 
than a show of submission. How prodigal of help is the Devil to 
his scheming and guileful servants I But tlie Powers Celestial— 
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they lore their chosen too wise^f and too well to cliniinlrii by i 
oare the burthen th^t makea them strong, to leaaen by one panf tbf . 
agony that makes them good, to prevent on^ miatake of the folly 
that makes them wise. 

Light of heart and step, the traveler walked on. In the after* 
noon he reached Ann Harbor, fourteen miles Irom Pooltney ; thenoe, 
partly on canal-boat and partly on foot, he went to Schenectady, 
and there took a ' line-boat' in the Erie OanaL A week of tedium 
in the slow line-boat-r-a walk of a hundred miles through the woodsy 
and he had reached his father's log-house. He arriyed ^te in th^ 
evening. The last ten miles of the journey he performed after 
dark, guided, when he could catch a glimpse of it through the 
dense foliage, by a star. The journey required at that time a!bm\ 
twelve days : it is now done in eighteen hours. It oost Hozao^ 
Qreeley about seven dollars; the present cost by railroad ii^ eLavea 
dollars ; distance, six hundred miles. 

He found his father and brother transformed into bac&woodnuen. 
Their little log-cabin stood in the midst of a narrow clearing, which 
was covered with blackened stumps, and smoked with burping tint- 
ber. Forests, dense and almost unbroken, heavily timbered, abound- 
ing in wolves and every other description of Warminti' extended a 
day's journey in every directiont and in some directions ma.ny days* 
journey. The country was then so wild and *• new,' that a hunter would 
sell a man a deer before it was shot { and appointing the hour wheii, 
and the spot where, Hie buyer was to call for his gi^e, would have 
it ready for him as punctuiJly as though he had ordered It at FuU^^ 
market The weaves were so bold, that thdr howliogs could hai 
heard at the house as they ro<uned about in packs in search of tiie. 
sheep ; and the solitary <;amper-out could hear them l^reathe and see 
their eye-balls glare, as they prowled about his smoldering fire. 
Mr. Greeley, who had brought from Vermont a fondness for rearing 
sheep, tried to continue that branch of rural ocoupatioi^ in the wil- 
derness ; but after the wolves, in spite of his utmost cave and pre^ 
caution, had killed i^ hundred sheep for him, he gave up the i^tr 
tempt. But it was a level and a very fertile region — *• varmint' al- 
ways select a good * location'— and it has sixice been subdued into a 
beautiful land of wheat imd woods. 

Horace stayed at home for several weeka, aflsiating his fother. 
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flsiuag Qo « |g i op i » 1)y i imd pth#rwi9« Aii^iiaiiig bimself ; while hit good 
Tf^ihia: aaeidnoQsly nnrqed the atNre leg. It lienled too slowly for xtB 
impatieat proi^tof, w1m> hed leamed ^to kbor,' mt 'to wait;' 
and so, px^ o^orniog, he walked over to Jamestowxi, a town twenty 
miles difita^t, where a newspaper was stoaggling to get pnhUshed^ 
and aftpUed for woriu "Work he ohtwed. It waa very freely 
given t ^^ 9,'!^ tbe ei^d of the week the workman received a promise 
to pay, hnt no payment, He waited and worked fonr di^a longer, 
and diseov^ing hy that time t]|iat there waa ^aUy iia money to he 
had or hoped for in JameiMiOwn, he w^ed home again, as poor aa 
h^ore. 

And now the damaged leg hegan to swell agab) prodlgionsly ; at 
onetimeitwaii9»lAi^hekxwthakBeeeaAdem\iohB, Outoj^fkom 
ether enxpleyia^t, Hpraoe devoted eiU his atteotioii^ to the imfixrtan 
9ate member, hnt withont resalt He heard ahont thia time of a 
^EunoDS doctor who lived Ui that town of Pennsylvania which 
wV0. 19 the ftiHSQlfM^ name of ^North-East,' distant twenty-five 
milea from his father^a deariiig, l^o him, aa a hist i^esort, though 
tiie diinily cpidd ill aSof d the triflmg expense, Horace went, and 
stayed with him a m<»&th« ^ You don't drink liquor," were the 
doctor's first words as he examined the sore, ^^if you didi you'd 
have a had leg of it" V^^ patient tjhought he %qK2 ahad leg of it, 
without drinJ^Qg liquor, !{lie doetor'a treatment waa skUlf ol, and 
finally meeesslhl. ABSimg other remedies, he subjected the limb to 
tbe a<Cfito of electricity, end from that day the core began. The 
pa^enli le& Korth-Hast greatly relieved, and though the leg was 
weak ai:^ trouhlespme for many more mPi;t^ha, yet it gradually re* 
covered, the woupd subudi^g et lengtl^ into a lo9g red scar. 

Se waoder$d, next, in an easterly direction^ in search of employ- 
ment, and foimd it ia the vUlage of Lodi, ^ milca ofig; in Oata- 
raugus. epmty, Kew York- A% X<Qdii he seems to hi^ve cherished 
a hope, of beix^ able. to. ren^n awhile and e^n a Htkle inoney^ 
Se wrote to his fnenda V^ Poultney deacribing the paper op wbiQh 
he worked, ^^a^ a Jackson paper, a forlpn^ aSsir, else I would have 
sent jon a few nninbers." On§ of his letters writtcfn from l4>di to 
a firie^d i& Vermont, contains a pes^ege. which may s^e to show 
what W4e going on in the Qiind o( the printer ea be stood at^ the 
case setting up Jaoksoalaa para^apha. ^^ Yp^ are aware, thnt an 
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important eleetion k close at hand in this State, and of ooone, a 
great deal of interest is felt in the result. The regular Jaeksoniana 
imagine that thej will be able to elect Throop by 20^000 majority ; 
bat after having obtained all the information I can, I give it as my 
decided opinion, that if none of the ean<fidates decline, we ehaE 
elect Francis Granger, goyernor. This ooanty will give him 1000 
mfQority, and I estimate the vote in the State at 125,000. > I need 
not inform yon that snch a result will be highly satis&otory to yonr 
humble servant, H. Greeley.'^ It was a result, however, which lie 
had not the satisfaction of contemplating. The confident and yet 
cantioos manner of the passage quoted is amusing in a polideiaa 
not twenty years of age. 

At Lodi, as at Jamestown, onr roving joomeymsa foond woiic 
mncb more abundant than money. Moreover, he was in the camp 
of the enemy ; and so at the end of his sixth week, he again- took 
bundle and stick and marched homeward, with very little more 
money in his pocket than if he had spent his time in idleness. On his 
way home he fell in with an old Poultney friend who had recently 
settled in the wilderness, and Horace arrived in time to assist at 
the ^ warming' of the new cabin, a duty which he performed in a 
way that covered him with glory. 

In the course of the evening, a draught-board was introduced, 
and the stranger beat in swift suooessiim half a dozen of the best 
players in the neighboriiood. It happened, that the place was rather 
noted for its skilful draught-players, and the game was played in* 
cessantly at private houses and at public. To be beaten in so soan* 
dalous a manner by a passing stranger, and he by no means an 

^ ornamental addition to an evening patty, and young enough to be 
the son of some of the vanquished, nettled them not a little. They 

' challenged the victor to another encounter at the tavern on the next 
evening. The challenge was accepted. The evening arrived, and 
there was a considerable gathering to witness and take part in the 
struggle — ^among the rest, a certain Joe Wilson who had been spe- 
cidly sent for, and whom no one had ever -beaten, since he came 
into the settlement The great Joe was held In reserve. The party 
of the previous evening, Horace took in turn, and beat with ease. 
Other players tried to foil his ^Yankee tricks,' but were themselvee 
foQed. The reserve was brought up. Joe Wilson took his seat at 
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tiie table. He played his deadliest, pansisg long before be baaurded 
a move; the company hanging over the board, hnabed and anxious. 
They were not kept many minutes in suspense ; Joe was oyertbrown ; 
the unornamental stranger was the conqueror. Another game— 
the same result. Another and another and another ; but Joe lost 
every game. Joseph, however, was too good a player not to re- 
spect so potent an antagonist, and he and all the party behaved well 
imder their discomfiture. -The board was laid adde, and a lively 
conversation ensued, which was continued ^with unabated spirit to 
a late hour.' The next morning, the traveler went on bis way, leav- 
ing behind him a most distinguished reputation as a draught-player 
and a politician. 

He remained at home a few days, and then set out again on bis 
travels in search of some one wbo could pay him wages for his 
work. He took a ^bee line' through the woods for the town of 
Erie, thirty miles off, on the shores of the great lake. He had ex. 
hausted the smaller towns; Erie was the last possible move in that 
comer of the board ; and upon Erie be fixed his hopes. There were 
two printing offices, at that time, in the place. It was a town of 
five thousand inhabitants, and of extensive lake and inland trade. 

The gentleman still lives who saw the weary pedcHtrian enter 
Erie, attired in the homespun, abbreviated and stockingless style 
with which the reader is already acquainted. His old black, felt hat 
slouched down over his shoulders in the old &shion. The red cot- 
ton handkerchief still contained his wardrobe, and it was carried- 
on the same old stick. The country frequenters of Erie were then, 
and are still, particularly rustic in appearance; but our hero seemed 
the very embodiment and incarnation of the rustic Principle ; and 
among the crowd of Pennsylvania farmers that thronged the streets, 
he swung along, pre-eminent and peculiar, a marked person, the • 
observed of all observers. He, as was his wont, observed nobody, 
but went at once to the office of the Erie Gkizette, a weekly paper, 
published then and still by Joseph If. Sterritt. 

^^I was not,'' Judge Sterritt is accustomed to relate, *^I was not 
in the printing office when he arrived. I came in, soon after, and 
saw him sitting at the table reading the newspapers, and so absorbed 
in them that he paid no attention to my entrance. My first feeling 
was one of astonishment, that a fellow so singularly ' green ' in his 
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appearmieoi Bbfi^i be Tea4in(h and aboTe #11, n^eadiog bo m^tily< 
I looked at him Iwr a f&w xnomea^ and tb«i, finding that be madQ 
no moyeoHmt tewapda acquiuntmg m^ wiib bia b««]|ie«a, I took vp 
my eompoaing alick aad went to work. Ha ooatinned to read for 
twenty nunntes, oip Skore; wbeo be^go^ np^ 9»A opmiutg doae to mj 
case, aaliedv m bii peocdiart wbinipg yw^ 

*^ Do you w^Eitt any be)p in tbia printing ba«uQe«9 1" 

" Why," md J, rwwing my eye inyoluiatwly «P «pd down tb^ 
ei:traardiQafy %Hre> " did, y w eyer woirk; e;^ tbe t7c4e ?" 

"Ye«>" wai>ttie]?eply$ "I voAed, ^w*et it in a© office » Ver- 
mont, and I abonld be -wiOw tP iirork under Uistnn^o;i», if jm 
oonld give me a job.'* 

Kow Mr, SKiecTMit did want belp in tbe prlnUng business^ «iid 
oonld baye giyen }flm ft Jobt* bnt, nnlnckUy, be mi«intW3>reted ttMfl^ 
modeat reply* He a^ opce oonelnded that the tio^id applicant waa 
a runaway apprentice; and mnairay apprenticeB are a ^Asm of theiip 
feUow-creatnrea to wbom employera oheri^b a oommon and d^^ii^ded. 
ayeraion, Witbont oomxaoiuQatvig bia aoapieione, be merely mi 
that he bad no pcoa^on fo^ f nribef aiwiietoce* and loraee^ wi^an^ 
a word, left, the apartioent. 

A sinnlar reception and the aame imvl% awidtod bim. %% tbe other 
office; and ao tbe poor wa^^eirer tra^ged hoiPQe $gm^ 9^ ^ ^fk 
beat spirits. 

"Two or thj?ee. weeka after tbJa ioleryWw^'^ eoniinnee Jndga 
Sterritt— he u % j»idga» I aaw bta on tbe bendi-^**eo. acquaint- 
ance of mine, ai!arnier> eaSed et the office, and inqinifed if I want* 
ed a jonnuQrmaa* J did. He sind a neighbor of bis had a son 
who leamed the printing boai^iesa. somewhere Pown £ast, and 
wanted a place. *What soart of a' looking fellow is be?' said I, 
He deaeribed htm, and I knew .at once thMi he waa m^r aappoaed- 
mnaway apprentice. Hy Mend, l^e Ibrmer^ gaye him a high chaiv 
aetw, howeyer; ao I s^d, *Send him along,' and a day or tw<^ 
after along he came." 

Tbe terms on which Homoe Greeley entered tbe office of the 
Erie Gazette were of his own namtng> and tberefoce peonilar. Ha 
would do the beat he conld, he said, and Mr, Sterritt might pay 
him what he (Mr. Bterritt). thought he had earned.. Ha had only 
one request to make^ and that was, that he should not be required 
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tp work at the pfeasi mileas the office was «o nmoh bnrrM tbat Ui 
servioes in that department coold not be djq[>enied with. He ha4 
bad a little diffionlty with bia leg, and pren work rather hart hi» 
than otherwifle. The bargain included the condition that be was tQ 
board at Mr. Sterritt's house ; a&d when he went to dinner on thf 
day of his arrival, a lady of the family expressed her opinion pf 
him in the following terpis :-^^^ So, Mr. Sterritt, yon 've hired tba^ 
fellow to work for yon, have you ? Well, yon won^t keep him thret 
di^sJ' In three days she had changed her opinion; and to this 
hour the good lady cannot bring herself to (qpeak otherwise then 
kindly of him, though sh^ is a stanch daughter of turbulent £ri% 
and ^ fMm say, tbat certain article which appeared in the Tribune 
during the Wab did really seem too bad from one who had been 
himself an Eriean.' But theii, ^he gaye no more trouble in the 
house than if he had 'nt been in it' 

Erie, famous in the Last War but on^ 9^ the port whence OoQi* 
modore Ferry sailed out to yictory— Erie, £l^nous in the last wav 
of aU, as the place where the men, except a traitorous thirteen, and 
the women, except tMr faithful wives, all rose as Onx Mah against 
the Railway Trains, saying^ in the tone which is generally described 
ss ^ not to be misunderstood ' : ^ Thus far shalt thou go without 
stopping for refreshment, and no &rther,'' and achieved as Break 
of Gauge men, the distinction accorded in another land to the 
Break o' Day boys — Erie, which boasts of nine thpusand inhabit- 
ants, and aspires to become the BuflG^o of Pannsylvanii^— Eriei 
which slready has business enough to sustain many stores wherein 
not every article known to traffic is sold, and where a man cannot 
consequently buy coati hat, boots, physic, plough, crackers, grind- 
stone and penknife, ov^ the 9ame co^ntei^-^EriQ, which has a 
Mayor and Aldermen, a dog-law, and an ordinance against shooting 
eff guns in the street under a penalty of five 4pll'M^ ^' ^<^ ^^ 
every odSenc^— Erie, for the truth cannot be longer dashed from 
utterance, is the shabbiest and most broken-down looking large 
town, /, the present writer, an individual not whplly untraveled, 
ever saw, in a free State of this Confederacy. 

The shor^ of the lake there are ^ bluffy,' ^^ feet or more above 
th^ water, and the land fpr mauy mil^ ba^k is nea?^ a dead level, 
exceedingly fertile, and quite uninteresting. Np, ^fi% qwit^- ^or 
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mneh of the primeval forest remains, and the gigantio trees that 
were saplings when Oolnmbns played in the streets of Genoa, 
tower aloft, a hundred feet without a branch, with that exquisite 
daintiness of taper of which the eye never tires, which architecture 
has never equalled, which only Grecian architecture approached, 
and was beautiful bec&nse it approached it. The Oity of Erie ia 
merely a square mile of this level land, close to the edge of the 
htaSf with a thousand houses built upon it, which are arranged on 
iiie plan of a corn-fields-only, not more than a third of the houses 
have ' come up.' The town, however, condenses to a focus around 
a piece of ground called ^ The Park,' four acres in extent, surrounded 
with a low, broken board fence, that was white-washed a long 
time ago, and therefore now looks very forlorn and pig-pen-ny. 
The side-walks around ^ The Park ' present an animated scene. The 
huge hotel of the place is there — a cross between the Astor House 
and a country tavern, having the magnitude of the former, the 
quality of the latter. There, too, is the old Court-House,— its 
uneven brick floor covered with the chips of a mortising machine, 
•—its galleries up near the high ceiling, kept there by slender 
poles,— its . vast cracked, rusty stove, sprawling aU askew, and 
putting forth a system of stovepipes that wander long through 
q>ace befbre they find the chimney. Justice is administered in 
that Court-house in a truly free and eai^ style; and to hear the 
drowsy clerk, with his heels in the air, administer, 'twizt sleep 
and awake, the tremendous oath of Pennsylvania, to a brown, 
abashed farmer, with his right hand raised in a manner to set 
off his awkwardness to the best advantage, is worth a Journey 
to Erie. Two sides of > The Park' are occupied by the principd 
stores, before which the country wagons stand, presenting a con- 
tinuous range of muddy wheels. The marble structure around 
the comer is not a Greek temple, though built in the style of 
one, and quite deserted enough to be a ruin — ^it is the Erie Cus-* 
tom House, a fine example of governmental management, as it 
is as much too large for the business done in it as the Custom 
House of New York is too small. » 

The Erie oi the preset year is, of course, not the Erie of 1681, 
when Horace Greeley walked its streets, with his eyes on the pave- 
ment and a bundle of exchanges in his pocket, ruminating on the 
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prospects of the next election, or thinking ottt a copy of Terses to 
send to his mother. It was a smaller place, then, with fewer brick 
blocks, more pigs in the street, and no costom-honse in the Greek 
style. Bat it had one feature which has not dianged. The Laks 
was there I 

An island, seven miles long, but not two miles wide, once a part 
of the main land, lies opposite the town, at an apparent distance of 
half a mile, thongh in reality two miles and a half from the shore. 
This island, which approaches the main land at either extremity, 
forms the harbor of Erie, and gives to that part of the lake the ef- 
fect of a river. Beyond, the Great Lake stretches away further 
than the eye can reach. 

A great lake in fine weather is like the ocean only in one particii* 
lar— yon cannot see across it. The ocean asserts itself; it is demon- 
strative. It heaves, it flashes, it sparkles, it foams, it roars. On the 
stillest day, it does not qnite go to sleep ; the tide steals np the white 
beach, and glides back again over the shells and pebbles musically, or 
it murmurs along the sides of black rocks, with a subdued though al- 
ways audible voice. The ocean is a living and life-giving thing, '£iir, 
and fresh, and ever free.' The lake, on a fine day, lies dead. No 
tide breaks upon its earthy shore. It is as blue as a blue ribbon, as 
blue as the sky ; and vessels come sailing out of heaven, and go sail- 
ing into heaven, and no eye can discern where the lake ends and 
heaven begins. It is as smooth as a mirror^s face, and as doll as a 
mirror's back. Often a light mist gathers over it, and then the lake 
is gone from the prospect ; but for an occasional sail dimly descried, 
or a streak of black smoke left by a passmg steamer, it would give 
absolutely no sign of its presence, though the spectator is standing 
a quarter of a mile from the shore. Oftener the mist gathers thick- 
ly along the horizon, and then, so perfect is the illusion, the stran- 
ger will swear he sees the opposite shore, not fifteen miles off. 
There is no excitement in looking upon a lake, and it has no effect 
upon the appetite or the complexion. Yet there is a quiet, languid 
beauty hovering over it, a beauty all its own, a charm that grows 
upon the mind the longer you linger upon the shore. The Oastle 
of Indolence should have been placed upon the bank of Lake Erie, 
where its inmates could have lain on the grass and gazed down. 
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throQgh all thA alow bpiu» of tbd long ffuomer d»7» Qpo|i Od ]«9, 
bazy, blue expaose. 

When iha wiad bIow8| tbo lake wak^ up ; and still it 10 not tbf 
ocean. The wAves ar^ discolored by th« earthy ]mk npoo which 
they break with nn-oceanllke monotony. They neither Adva^jce, 
nor recede, nor roar, nop aweU^ A great laike, with all it^ charms, 
and tbey are many sod great, is only an ipfinita p<^d« 

The people of £rie cfure 9» much for the lake as the people of 
ll^iagarii care for the 6atiM*9<Qt, as much a9 people general^ care inv 
anything wopdefAil or iiinythiiig beaaUful whi4^ they c^ see by 
tnnung their heiKls. In other words, they cfo^ for it 98 the means 
by whioh lime, coal, and lamber may be transported to another 4nd 
a better market. I^ot one hoose ^ biult lioQg the shore, tbongh the 
shore is hi|^ and level. Not * p^ ha* beeo worn by hnm^ feet 
aboye or below the blnC Pigs, she^ cows, and aweetrbrier bushes 
oeonpy the nnenolosed ground, which (leems so fiMde to be bnUt 
«pon that it is surprising the handsome houses of the town should 
have been built anywhere else, Qne could almost say, in a weak 
moment, Give me a co^sge on the bli^ and I will Uv^ at Erii^l 

It was at Erie, probfibly, that Horace Greeley first saw the nnU 
form of the American navy. The United States and Great Britain 
are each permitted by treaty to keep one vessel of war in commis- 
sion on the Great la/ke^ The Amerioi^i vessel nsuaUy lies in the 
harbor of Erie, and a lew officers may be seen about tl^ towp. 
What the busy journeyman printer thought of these idle gentlemen, 
apparently the only quite useless, and certftinly the best dredsed, 
persons in the place, mf^ \)e guessed* Perhaps, howeveTi bi9 passed 
them by, in his absent Way, and saw them not. 

In a few days, the new comer wsa in high favor at the office of 
the Erie Gazette. He is remembered ihere as iv remaricably correct 
and reliable compositor, though not as f^ rapid one, and his steady 
devotion to Ilia work enabled him to accomplish more than faster 
workmen. He was soon placed by his employer on the footing of 
a regular Journeyman, at the usnal wages, twelve doUers a monU) 
and board. AU the Intervals of labor he spent In reading. As 
soon as the hour of cessetion arrived, he wonld hurry oS h'm aprcMEi, 
wash his hands, and lose himself in his bpok or his newspapers, 
often forgetting his dinner, and often forgetting whether he had 
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ift H «dd, by ctie wlio w<ffk«d 1mM6 hitH at ftrie, that be could tel! 
1M BatM^ pwsh^Mc» AddiWM^ atid tt^AMhlng of the history and 
pd^tMid kafiings^ of etwy famnbef of Cddgtem ; tttid that be coald 
gifo Ibe pilftieyam Of oTofy impoHo&t eleotion tbat bad ooonrred 
vitliin his recollection, even, in some instances, to the county 
majorities. 

And thns, in earnest work and earnest reading, seven profitable 
and not nnbappy months passed swiftly away. He nerer lost one 
day's work. On Sundays, he read, or walked along the shores of 
the lake, or sailed over to the Island. His better fortune made no 
change either in his habits or bis appearance; and his employer 
was surprised, timt month Itfter month passed, and yet bis strange 
jonmeyman drew no money. Once, Mr. Sterritt yentured to 
rally him a little upon his persistence in wearing the hereditary 
homespun, saying, '^lifoW) Horace, you have a good deal oi money 
coming to you ; don't go about the town my longer in that out- 
kndiah i\g. Let me gire you an order on the store. Dress up a 
little, Horace.'* To which Horace replied, looking down at the ' out- 
landish rig,' as thou£^ he had never seen it before, ^^ Tou see, Mr. 
St^Titt, my fiBther is on a new place, and I want to help him all I 
can." However, a short time after, Horace did make a faint eifort 
to ^ress up A little; but the few articles which he bought were so 
extremely coarse a^d common, that it was a question in the office 
wbether bis itppmnoMtii was Improted by the change, or the 
co&trftry. 

At tbe end of the seventh mouth, the man whose sickness had 
made d Mapamty vacancy in tlie oAce of the Gazette, returned to 
hi» plaeev and theil^ wits, in eo&sequeuoe, no more work for Horace 
Gvedey. Upon the settlefflent of bis account, it appeared that he 
had cbrawn for bis personal escpeUses during his residence at Erie, 
the sum of dx doUanI Of the remainder of his wages, he took 
about fiffceeh dollars in money, and the rest in the form of a note ; 
and with 1^ tbie wealth in h» pockety he walked once more to his 
father's housa This note the generous fellow gave to his father, 
reeervkig the money to carry on his own personal warf&re with the 
world. 

And now, Hornce was ttred of dallybag wltli fortune in coun- 
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try pxintifig offioet. He «aid, he theoglit it wbm time to do aoiiie- 
thing, Asd be fonned the bold resolation of going straight to New 
York aad seeking bis fortune in the metropoHs. After a few days of 
reoreation at home, he tied up his bmidle onoe more, put his money 
in his pocket, and plnaged into the woods in the direetion of the 
ErieOanaL 



CHAPTER yilL 

ABBITAIi IN KE'W YOBE. 

The Journey— a night on the towiMUb->He reaches the city— InTeotocy of Ue property 
—Looks for a hoarding-honae— Finds one— Expends half liis capital npon dotbee 
—Searches fbr empIoyment—Bemted by Dayld Hele as a runaway apprentice— 
Contlnves the search— Goes to ehordi^HearB of a Tacancy— Obtains work— The 
boss takes him for a * dam fool,' bol changes his opioioa— Nicknamed < the Ohoat ' 
—Practical Jokes— Horace metamorphosed— Dispote about conunaa— The shoe> 
maker's boarding4ioasfr— Grand banqnet on Sundays. 

Hx took the canal-boat at Bnf&lo and came as fiir as Lookporfe, 
whence he walked a few mUes to Gaines, and stayed a day at the 
honse of a friend whom he had known in Yermont. Kext morn- 
ing he walked back accompanied by his friend to the canal, and 
both of them waited many honrs for an eastward-bound boat to 
pass. Night came, bat no boat, and the adventurer persoaded his 
friend to go home, and set out himself to walk on tlie tow-path to- 
wards Albion. It was a very dark night. He walked slowly on, 
hour after hour, looking anxiously behind him for the expected 
boat, looking more anxionsly before him to discern the two fiery 
eyes of the boats bound to the west, in time to avoid being swept 
into the canal by the tow-line. Towards morning, a boat of the 
slower sort, a scow probably, overtook him ; he went on board, and 
tired with his long walk, lay down in the cabin to rest. Sleep was 
tardy in alighting upon his eye-lids, and he had the pleasure of 
hearing his merits and his costume fully and freely discussed 
by his fellow passengers. It was Monday morning. One passen- 
ger explained the coming on board of the stntngier at so unusual an 
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hour, by snggettuig that he had bean e&urtvng all night Sunday 
eTening in eoontry |daoe« is saored to loTe. Hia appearance was 00 
exoeeding^y unlike that <^ a lover, that this sally created much 
amosement, in which the wakefol trayeler shared. At Rochester 
he took a faster boat Wednesday night he reached Schenectady, 
where he left the canal and walked to Albany, as the canal between 
those two towns is mnoh obstmcted by locks. He reached Albany 
on Thursday morning, just in time to see the seven o^dock steam- 
boat move out into the stream. He, therefore, to<^ passage in a 
tow-boat whidi started at ten o'clock on the same morning. At 
sonrise on Friday, the eighteenth of Angnst, 1881, Horace Greeley 
landed at Whitehall, close to the Battery, in the city of Kew York. 

New York was, and is, a dty of adventorers. Few of onr emi- 
nent citizens were bom here. It is a common boast among New 
Yorkers, that this great merchant and that great millionaire came 
to the city a ragged boy, with only three and sixpence in his 
pocket; and now look at him I In a list of the one hundred men 
who are esteemed to be the most 'successM ' among the citizens 
of New York, it is probable that seventy-five of the names would 
be those of men who began their career here in oirculnstancea that 
gave no promise of future eminence; But among them all, it is 
questionable whether there was one who on his arrival had so lit* 
tie to help, so much to hinder him, as Horace Greeley. 

Of solid cash, his stock was ten dollars. His other property con- 
dstod of the clothes he wore^ the clothes he carried in his small 
bundle, and the stick with which he carried it. The clothes he 
wore need not be described ; they were those which had abeady 
astonished the people of Erie. The clothes he carried were very 
few, and predsely rimilar in cut and quality to the garments which 
he exhibited to the pnblio. On the violent supposit^m that his 
wardrobe could in any case have become a saleable commodity, we 
m^ compute that he was worth, on this Friday morning at sun- 
rise, ten ddlara and seventy-five cents. ' He had no Mend, no ac- 
quaintance here. There was not a human being upon whom he 
had any claim for help or advice. His appearance was all agunst 
hiih. He looked in his round jacket like an overgrown boy. No 
one was likely to observe the engaging beauty of his fiice, or the 
noble round of his brow under that overhanging hat, over that 
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]aag aftd 8loo|pl&g bodj. He wan •(noeirbit ttoMfiMHl HI hH ulter- 
MWM wltik rti - a ug pil. Bv wodd not liitr«d» vp<m cMr ftitiBiitioA; 
be bad iiol tiM fiumltj (»f pnuMiig bis waifi atkd t>roc]fliijfiilig bis mer- 
its and his desires. To tbe arte hj wbidi menk are eoodliated, by 
"vHiieh unriBiitg eais are forced to attend to as unweleoinc^ tale, be 
was vtterlj a stranger. Moreoter, be bad neglected to ydbg with 
him afty ktten of Tecomiiieiidatioii^ or any eeilMoate of his skiQ 
asftprintor. It bad ooi ooenirred to Mm that anything of tbe kind 
was neoeawiy, so nnaeqnainted was be witii tbe Hfo of MtleAi 

His first employment was to find A ho«rding'>bonse where be 
ooidd lire a loUg time on a small scmt. leaving the greeii Battery 
on his left hand, he strolled off into Broad-etreet, and at the oomer 
of tiat street and Wall discovered a bonSe that in bis eyes had the 
aspect of a dieap tavern. He entered tiie bar*room, and asked tbe 
price of board. 

^*I guess we're too high for yon,^8dd tbe bar-keeper, nfter 
bestowing one ^ance npoa the inquirer. 

^ Well, bow mnch a week do yon oharge 9^ 

"l^cdoUars." 

"Tes, that's more than I can afford," said fiorace with a langh 
at the enormoQB mistake be bad made in inqniring at a hottse of 
BiRsh pretensionB. 

He turned np WallH9treet, and sanntered into Broadway. Seeing 
no bouse of entertainment that seemed Sit all saited to his dromn- 
stanoes, he sought Hbs water once more, and wandered along ihe 
wharves of the Nort^ River as £ar as Wadkington-market. Boat^'- 
ing-faooses of the cheapest kind, and cfarinkbEig-honses of the lowest 
grade, the former frequented chieily by em^rants, the ktter by 
saUors, were nvmerous enough in that neighborhood. A house, 
which oomlnned tbe low groggy and the cheap boarffing^bonse 
in one small establishment, kept by an Irishman named H ^GorUck, 
chanced to be the one that first attracted tbe lever's attention. It 
looked so mean and squalid, that he was tempted to enter, and 
again inqnire for what som a man could boy « week's elielter and 
sustenance. 

<* Twenty flbittingB," was the hmdlerd^s reply. 

** Ah," said Horace, '*that sounds more late it.*^ 

He engaged to board with Mr. M*Gorlick on the instant, and 
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prooeeded boov. to test the quality of his fare by taking breakfast 
m the bosom of his family. The oheapneas of the entertaimnent 
was its best recommendation. 

After break&st Horace performed an act which I believe he had 
never spontaneously performed b^ore. He bought some clothes, 
with a view to render himself more presentaUe. They were of 
the commonest kind, and the garments were few, but the pnrehase 
absorbed nearly half his ea{»tal. Satisfied with his appearance, he 
now b^isn the round oi the printing-offices, going into every one 
he could find, and asking for employment— merely asking, and 
going away, without a word, as soon as he was refused. In the 
course of the mcurning, he found himself in the office of the Journal 
of Oommerce, and he chanced to direct his inquiry, ^ if they wanted 
a hand,' to the late David Hale, one of the proprietors of the paper. 
Mr. Hale took a survey of the person who had presumed to ad- 
dress him, and replied in substance as follows: — 

^^ My opinicm is, young man, that you 're a runaway apprentice, 
and you 'd better go home to your master." 

Horace endeav(n*ed to explain his position and circumstances, 
but the impetuous Hale could be brought to no more gracious 
response than, ^^ Be off about your bonness, and don't bother us." 

Horace, more amused than indignant, retired, and pursued his 
way to the next office. All that day he walked the streets, climb- 
ed into upper stories, came down again, ascended other heights, 
descended, dived into basements, traversed passages, groped through 
labyrinths, ever asking the same question, * Do you want a band V 
and ever receiving the same reply, in various degrees of civility, 
'No.' He walked ten times as many miles as he needed, for he 
was not aware that nearly ail the printing-offices in New York are 
in the same squai'e mile. He went the entire length of many streets 
which any body could have told him did not contain one. 

He went home on Friday evening very tired and a lifcde dis- 
couraged. 

EJarly on Saturday morning he resumed the search, and continued 
it with energy till the evening. But no one wanted a haujcl. Busi- 
ness seemed to be at a stand-still, or every office had its full comple- 
ment of men. On Saturday evening he was still more fatigued. 
He resolved to remain in the city a day or two longer, and then, if 

A 
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still nnstite^N^l) to ivim his fbee home^v^eurd, ttid ib^fsir^ kft wxMir 
at the towm through which he pained,' Tfaoc^h dtsooio^ged, he 
was not disheartened, and still less alarmed. 

The yoQthfQl reader shonM obseirve herte what ft sense of inde- 
pendence and what feftrlessnesi dwell hi the B]^t'of it mci who hm 
learned the art of lining on the mere neceBsaries of lifi^ J£ BioraAe 
Greeley had, afte^ another day or two of trial, ohosen to leave the 
city, he wonld htrre carried with him ahont ^GAir doUars ; and w^ 
that snm he cocSd have walked ^leisurely imd witik ab wimx^ctm 
heart all the way hack to his fath^'s hoase, sis:, hundred lofles^ 
usqnlrlng for work at every town, and feeling hi^oiself to h« aiN»e 
and independent American dtiz6n, trareHing on 1^ own honeMif'* 
earned means, Undegraded by an ohligatton, the eqaal in sockid rank 
of the best man in the best house he passed. Blessed is the yotmg 
man who can walk thirty miles a day, and dkte contentedly dfa half 
a ponnd of crackers ! Give him jfonr dollaerff and summer weather, 
ai^d hd can travel and revel Hke a prtnee incogi. for forty di^. 

On Sanday morning, oar hero arose, vBftte^bed and dieerAd. He 
went to chnrch twice, and spent a happy dsay. In th^ nloxid% he 
induced a man who lived in the house to accompatny- htm to tf sma^ 
Universalist chnrch in Pitt street; tfe&r the Dry Dock, not lesft lliaidi 
three miles £stftnt from M^Gorlick's boait^ting^mise. In the even^g 
he found his way to a TJnitarlah ehurdi. Except on one occarioisi, 
he had never before this Sunday heard a sermon which accorded 
with his own reli^oud opinions; and the pleasure with whidi he 
heard the benignity of the D^ity asserted and proved Iff' M^ mtsa^ 
was one of the higheiit he hiid eoijoyed. 

In the afternoon, as if in riewaFd of ti^ pious Waybill widch fa« 
spent the Sunday, he heard nevra which gavid him a' fi»kB% h<^ of 
being able to remain in tho city. An Irishmaa, a frimid d ^ 
landlord, came in the course of the afternoon to pay his usuM Son- 
day visit, and became acquainted with Horace and his fmitless 
search for work. He was a shoemaker, I believe, but he lived in a 
house which was much frequented by journeymen printers, ^om 
them he had heard that hands were wanted at West's, No. 85 Chat- 
ham street, and he recommended his new aoquaintanoo to mak* 
immediate application at that office. 

Accustomed to country hoiors, al^d eager to J^M the chance, 
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b«iBg^ Ijy biJ^piM; fire on MOftiikf mol«$i>9; WeMi'ft pttethig office 
wfts in tii« seoood fiDbvy, tHe griennd floor beisg ooonpied by Me- 
'ESIStw^ nni^ Bimjgtt trntt bookstore. They were puUkheiis, and Wert 
iv^ t&eir ptteter. Keither stofe nor offiee was yet opeoed, awl 
H^rtKee sat doWn (»»ihe stops to wait. 

Hibd Thetaifts MeElrftth, Seqmre, happened to pasB on an early 
¥rWe to the BMitery tk^ morning^ and seen onr heio aatttng on those 
steps, with his red biii^le on his kiiees, his pakf fiioe supported on 
hi^^hsB^, his attftode expressiife of dejection and aisaaety, his atlaie 
eirtremely tOiOrttaiBtentai^ it would net hare oconrred to Thomas Mo- ' 
EfewKh, lis^^!^ as AprdiffMe evetft, that one day he wenld be the 
v^namm of that sorry figure, and proud of the oonneotion t Nor did 
Afite^Beed^ of Fhiladd^phia, when she saw Benjamin Franklhi pass 
her fatheirV honse, eating alttrge roll and oarrying two others noder 
h&harms^ see in that poor wanderer any likeness of hear fotore hos- 
band, th« hnshaiid thlit made ber a prond and aai immortal wife. 
Hie pili^ees'Of l3ie mind always rismain ineog. till they oome to the 
t^^oiief and^ d^btlsss, the Gen^ng Man, When he ^mdm, wiU appear 
ina-strimge £i^iee^ and no man will know him.' 

It seeKaed ^^ty Idng before any oneeatne to work that momlDg 
al No. 85. The stisps oH wMch onr friend was seated were in the 
narrow part of OhathaiU'Street, the gorge through wliich at morn- 
ing and even^ the swiirtby tide of meohanics ponrs. By six 
o^oek l^e slipe«km has set starongly down-town^ward^ wad it gradu- 
al^ fhrt^eib to a torrent, bri^t with tin kettles. Thotisands passed 
bjr, biit lib one stopped tffl nearly ss^n o'eloek^ whieoi one of Mr. 
llf^B^jditt^ttlc^ arrived, and finding the door still loeked, he sat 
down on the steps by the side of Horace Greeley. They fell into 
oOfiTersiktibn} tod Horace^ stated his dromnstanoes^ something of his 
history, add hli^ need of employment. Lnddly this jontneyman was 
a Yermonter, sBtd a lund-hearted intelligent man. He looked upon 
Horace as a countryman, and was strndc with the singular candor 
and artlessness with which he told his tale. *^ I saw,** says he, ^* l^at 
he was an honest, good young man, and l)eiDg a Yermonter myael^ 
I determined to help him if I could." 

He did help him. The dboiifB were opened, the men began to 
arrive; Horace and his newly-found friend ascended to the ofltee, 
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and soon after seven the work of the day began. It is hardfy neees* 
sary to say that the appearance of Horace, as he sat in the office 
waiting for the commg of the foreman, excited nnbonnded a^toniahr 
meot, and broaght upon his friend a variety of satirical observations* 
Nothing daunted, however, on the arrival of liie fweman he atated 
the case, and endeavored to interest him enough in Horace to give 
him a ;trial. It happened that the work for which a man was wanted 
in the office was the composition of a Poly^ot Testament; a kind 
of work which is extremely difficult and tedious. Several men had 
tried their hand at it, and, in a few days or a £sw hours, ^ven it up. 
The foremiui looked at Horace, and Horace looked at the foreman. 
Horace saw a handsome man (now known to the porting public as 
Colonel Porter, editor of the Spirit of the Times.) The foreman 
beheld a youth who could have gone on the stage, that minute, as 
Ezekiel Homespun without the alteration of a thread or a hair, and 
brought down the house by his *• getting np^ alone. He no more 
believed that Ezekiel could set up a page of a Pdygk)t Testament 
than that he could construct a chronometer. However, parUy to 
oblige Horace's friend, partly because he was unwilling to wound 
the feelings of the applicant by sending him abruptly away, he con- 
sented to let him tiy. ^^ Fix up a case for him," said he, ^' and we '11 
see if he can do anything." In a few minutes Horace was at 
work. 

The gentleman to whose intercession Horace Greeley owed his 
first employment in New-York is now known to all the dentists in 
the Union as the leading member of a firm which manufactures 
annually twelve hundred thousand artificial teeth. He has made 
a fortune, the reader will be gkd to learn, and lives in a mansion up 
town. 

After Horace had been at work an hour or two, Mr. West, the 
* boss,' came into the office. What his feelings were when he saw 
his new man, may be inferred from a little conversation upon the 
subject which took place between him and the foreuum. 

^' Did you hire that dam fool ?" asked West with .no small irri- 
tation. 

"Yes; we must have hands, and he 's the best I could get," said 
the foreman, justifying his conduct, though he was really ashamed 
of it. 
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"Well," said the master, "for God's sake pay him off to-night 
and let him go about his business.'' 

Horace worked throngh the day with his nsnal intensity, and in 
perfect silence. At night he presented to the foreman, as the cos- 
torn then was, the * proof ' of his day's wcnrk What astonishment 
was depicted in the good-looking conntenance of that gentleman 
when he disoovered that the proof before him was greater in qnan- 
lity, and more correct than that of any other day's work which 
had yet been done on the Polyglot I There was no thonght of send- 
ing the new jonmeyman abont his business now. He was an es- 
tablished man at once. Thenceforward, for several months, Horace 
worked regnlarly and hard on the Testament, earniaikg abont six dol- 
lars a week. 

He had got into good company. There were abont twenty men 
and boys in the office, altogether, of whom two have since been 
members of Congress, three inflnential editors, and several others 
have attained distingaished success in more private vocations. Most 
of them are still alive; they remember vividly the coming among 
them of Horace Greeley, and are fond of describing his ways and 
works. The following paragraph the reader is requested to regard 
as the condensed statement of their several recollections. 

Horace worked with most remarkable devotion and intensity. 
His task was difficult, and he was paid by the Apiece.' In order, 
therefore, to earn tolerable wages, it was necessary for him to work 
harder and longer than any of his compani<His, and he did so. 
Often he was at his case before six in the morning; often he 
bad not left it at nine in the evening ; always, he was the first to 
begin and the last to leave. In the snmmer, no man beside him- 
self worked before breakfast, or after tea. While the young men 
and older apprentices were roaming the streets, seeking their 
pleasure, he, by the light of a candle stuck in a bottle, was eking 
out a slender day's wages by setting up an extra column of the 
Polyglot Testament. 

For a day or two, the men of the office eyed him askance, and 
winked at one another severely. The boys were more demonstra- 
tive, and one of the most mischievous among them named him 
Tbe Ghost, in allusion to his long white hair, and the singular fair- 
ness of his complexion. Soon, however, the men who worked near 
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Lim begaii to fiiisp«ot tiiikt his mind was bettor. fanMe^ tbfln bis 
person. Horace always bad a way of talking prolosely wMto at 
worjir, and that, too, without worknig witii less aasidTiity. Conyer- 
sations aoon arose aboQt masonry, tempaBauce, poUtks, reti|p<m ; 
and tl^e new joameymaa rapidly argued ius way to xespe0tfiEd «oii- 
e^deratiep. His talk was «rdent, animated, «nd pogitm, 1dm wae 
perfootiy Qoofidepit of bis opinions, md mf^intained titam with ^n 
assnranoe that in a yoath of less imdeEstanding ^nd U^ jwiali^ 
would have been thonght ^rrog^aoe. Bis enthpsiaain 4Rt this t^ne, 
was H^iry Clay ; his gr^ snl^eot, masonry. In HHEihort time, to 
qnote the Jangnngeof one his leUow-wOTJ^mei^ *• he m^ the Xon of 
the shop.' Yet for all that, the men who admiced ium^nost would ' 
hare their joke, and during all the time that Horace remained 91 
the offioe, it wi» the atianduitg anmsement to make nonsepslQal re- 
marks in ^der to draw #rom him one of his shrewd hftlfneomio, 
Scotch^rifth retof ts. ^^ And we /akrays pot it," says one. 

The boys of the o$ee w^e oTercope by a process simE^ ,to that 
which frostrated the yojath of PoidUiey. Fow or five of them, 
who knew Horace's practice of retnmii^g to the office in the even- 
ing and woi^iag alope by eandle-li^t, eondiidad that ^at wonld 
be an ezceUent time to pl^y a £bw pfintic^«offiee tncks upon hin^. 
They, afscordingly, l,ay in ambush one evening, in the dadc sacesses 
of the i|bop, and awaited the 4^pearanee of the Ghost He had no 
sooner lighted his eandle aad got at work, than a ball, made of ^ olfd 
rollw,' wfaM^aed past his ear and knocked over his candle. He set 
it straight «galn and went xm with his woik. Aoother ball, aJid 
another, and fMaother, s^d finally a volley. One hit his ^sticki* !^^ 
scattered hi34ype, another Woke his bottle, apd se^ecal . strode his 
head. He bore it tiU the balls came so fast, that it ^m in^ssil^e 
for him to work, as all his time was waated in repairing damtg^. 
At length, he turned round and 4i»aid, without Hhe slight^t iUri^unor, * 
#nd in a suppUqating tone, "Naw, hoys, don't I wivnt to work* 
Please, now, let me alone." The boys came out of their places of 
concealosi^t into the %ht of l^e csuadle, and troubled him no 
more. 

Thus, it appears, tbat «very man can best defend himself with 
the weapon that nature has provided him — whether it he fiats or 
forgiveness. Little Jane Eyre was of opinion, that when anybody 
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hts steoflk mQ^9F^'h» ahonid hlmaolf he fita-nok; ^' very hard," says 
Jane, ^'so hard, that he will be afraid ever to strike anybody again.'^ 
On the contrary, thooght Sorace Greeley, when any one has wan- 
tefily or nijqstly strnc^ another, he should be so severely forgiven, 
and made so thoroughly ashaffied of himself, that he will ever after 
.fihcixdc irooi.stc^king a wanton ox an unjust blow. Sound maxims, 
hth; tho fli^st, for Jan^, the se<sond, for Horaoe. 

Bis good humor was, in truth, naturally imperturbable. He was 
flQon tibe z^eoognL&ed OBUonro iian of the office; the person relied 
upQli ,alw^yB when help was needed — a most inconvenient kind of 
Jiaputatiim. AmoQg mechanics, money is generally abundant enough 
.on gmi^ays apd Mondays ; and they spend it freely on those days. 
Tuesday iMid Wednesday, they are only in moderate circumstances. 
The Jast day/s of the we^ are days of pressure and borrowing, 
wh^n i&ou aire in .a better condition to be treated than to treat. 
Horace Qreel^ was the man who had money always ; he was as 
rlQh apparently on Saturday afternoon as on SuoSay morning, and 
as willing to leo4* ^ fto old memorandum-book belonging, to one 
of his companions in those days, still may be deciphered such en- 
tries as these: 'Borrowed of Horace Greeley, 2s.' *Owe Horace 
Greeley, 9s. 6d.' * Owe Horacje Greeley, 2s. 6d, for a breastpin.' 
He never refused to lend his money. To himself, he allowed scarce- 
ly anything in the way of luxury or amusement ; unless, indeed, 
an occasional purchase of a small share in a lottery-ticket may be 
.styled a. luxury. 

Lotteries were lawful in those days, and Chatham-street was 
where lottery-offices most abounded. It was regarded as a per- 
fectly respectable and legitimate business to keep a lottery-office, 
and a perfectly proper and moral action to buy a lottery-ticket. 
The business was conducted openly and fairly, and under official 
supervision; not as it now is, by secret and irresponsible agents in 
all parts of the city and country. Whether less money, or more, 
is lost by lotteries now than formerly, is a question which, it is 
surprising, no journalist has determined. Whether they cause 
less or greater demoralization is a question which it were well 
for moralists to consider. 

Of the few incidents which occurred to relieve the monotony of 
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the pmtlDg-office In Ohatham-etreet, the one whioh is most Woe- 
fully rememhered is the followiDg : — 

Horace was, of course, sahjected to a oonstont fire of jocnlur 
observations upon his dress, and frequently to practical jokes sag* 
gested by its deficiencies and rednndandes. Men stared at him in 
the streets, and boys called i^r him. Still, however, he ckmg to 
his linen roundabout, his short trowsers, his cotton i^irt, and his 
dilapidated hat Still he wore no stoddngs, and made his wrist- 
bands meet with twine. For all jokes upon the suljeot he had deaf 
ears ; and if any one seriously remonstrated, he would not defend 
himself by explaining, that all the money he could spare was need- 
ed in the wilderness, six hundred miles away, whither he punctually 
sent it. September passed and October. It began to be oold, but 
our hero had been toughened by the vnnters of Vermont, and still 
he walked about in linen. One evening in November, when busi- 
ness was urgei^ and all the men worked till late in the evening, 
Horace, instead of returning inunediately after tea, as his custom 
was, was absent from the office for two hours. Between eight and 
nine, when by chance all the men were gathered about the * com- 
posing stone,' upon which a strong light was thrown, a strange 
figure entered the office, a tall gentleman, dressed in a oompletesuit 
of faded broadcloth, and a shabby, over-brushed beaver hat, from 
beneath which depended long and snowy locks. The garments 
were fashionably cut ; the coat was in the style of a swallow's 
tail; the figure was precisely that of an old gentleman who had 
seen better days. It advanced from the darker parts of the office, 
and emerged slowly into the glare around the con]^)06ing stoAe. 
The men looked inquiringly. The figure spread out its hands, 
looked down at its habiliments with an air of infinite complacency, 
and said,— 

" Well, boys, and how do you like me now ?" 

" Why, it 's Greeley," screamed one of the men. 
- It was Greeley, metamorphosed into a decayed gentleman by a 
second-hand suit of black, bought of a Chatham-street Jew for five 
dollars. 

A shout arose, such as had never before been heard at staid and 
regular 85 Ohatbam-street. Cheer upon cheer was given, and men 
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laagbed till the tears came, the venerable gentleman being as happy 
as the happiest. 

** Greeley, you most treat upon that salt, and no mistake," said 
one. 

♦* Oh, of course," said everybody else. 

" Oome along, boys ; I HI treat," was Horace's ready response. 

All the company repaired to the old grocery on the comer of 
Biume-street, and there each individual partook of the beverage 
that pleased him, the treater indnlging in a glass of spmce beer. 
Posterity may as w^ know, and take warning from the £BU)t, that 
this five-dollar stdt was a failnre. It had been worn thin, and had 
been wadied in blackened water and ironed smooth. A week's 
wear broaght out all. its pristine shabbiness, and developed new. 

Oar hero was not, perhaps, qnite so indifferent to his personal ap- 
pearance as he seemed. One day, when Colonel Porter happened 
to remark that his hair had once been as white as Horace Greeley's, 
Horace said with great earnestness, ^^ Was it?" — as though he drew 
from that &et a hope that his own hair might darken as he grew 
older. And on another occasion, when he had just returned from a 
visit to New-Hampshire, he said, ^'Well, I have been up in the 
country among my cousins; they are all good-looking young men 
enough; I don't see why I should be such a curious-looking fel- 
low." 

One or two other incidents which occurred at West's are perhaps 
worth telling; £[>r one well-authenticated fact, though apparently 
of trifling importance, throws more light upon character than pages 
of general reminiscence. 

It w^ against the rules of the office for a compositor to enter the 
press-room, which acljoined the composing-room. Our hero, how- 
ever, went on one occasion to the forbidden apartment to speak to 
a friend who worked there upon a hand-press that was exceedingly 
hard to pull. 

"Greeley," said one of the men, "you're a pretty stout fellow, 
but yon can 't pull back that lever." 

" Can 't I ?" said Horace ; " I can." 

" Try it, then," said the mischief-maker. 

The press waa arranged in such a manner that the lever offered 
no resistance whatever, and, consequently, when Horace seized it, 

6* 
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aiid<3oIl6^eda]lliis4streogtihior a tiwmfindaw«flkHNi,i)6if4l teak* 
wards on the floor with great violence, and brought «irey a ki^e 
part of the press with Mid. There was a thimderiu^ noooe, laitd all 
the house came ronning to see what was the matter. Honice<got 
up, pale and trembling from the oononssioi]. 

'^How, that was too bad^^isaid he. 

He stood his groimd, however, while i^ man mho had |dayed 
'the tri^ gave the * bos* a fletitioi» eoq^anatioii of ^tlie-BiMiap, ;witi^ 
DQt mentioning the name of ishe apparent aSbnder. '^Piien 4)11 lamM 
qnietagain, Horace went privately to the pressBiaii i|iid oflfoMi to 
^94»y his share 0f tiie. damage done to the ptemfl 

With Mr. West, Horaoe bad little iBterooQCse,i«nd r7«tthey^dM 
onuMireral occasions come into coilMon. Mr. West, Hke all otiivr 
bosses.and men, had a weakness ; it w«s oommas. Sie 'loived -com* 
mas, he was a stickler for commas, 'he was tnrltalde 4»n tbeiSol^Ht 
of commas, he thonght more of commas thaai any ottier point cff 
prosody, and above «1I, he was of opimon thiM^ be knew more «toit 
commas than 'Horace "Qreciley . Horace had, oii -his pwt, -no ^i^ea- 
tion to commas, bnt he loved th^n in moderataon, 4Hid was dstor- 
mined to keep them in their place. DdbfUns-eosoed. 'flie journey- 
man expounded thesubjeot,.a]id «t length, afb^ xasch ^aigameat, 
conyinoed his employer that a redundancy ef -commas was possible, 
and, in short, that he, the journeyman, knew how to preserve^lie 
balance of power between the various ^points, wltiioat the assist- 
ance or 4idvice of any boss or man in <%atham, or aogr o^retveet. 
There was, likewise, a certain professor whose book iwas printed In 
the office, and who often came to read the proofs. It chanced that 
Horace set up a few pages of this book, and took the liberty of al- 
tering a few phrases that seemed to him in^egant ^r incorpeet. The 
professor was indignant, «nd though he was not so ignorant as 
not to perceive that his language had been altered for the better, he 
thought it due to his dignity to apply approbrious epithets to-^he 
impertinent compositor. The compositor avgned the suitter, but 
did not appease the great man. 

Soon after obtaining work, our fHend found a better boaiding- 
house, at least a more convenient one. On the corner «f Duane- 
street and Chatham there was, at timt time, a large bidlding, oc- 
cupied below as a grocery and bai>vo(HB, the upper «totiee m « me- 
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.idiaaiQft' , boardtagtboiise. .It lusooounodated about fifty boarders, 
iBOit of ,wlic$l|iji)ir^0.phoe-ipakQr8, who worked in their own rooms, 
or ini^c^ .at the top qf the honse, and paid, for room and board, 
two doUars a»d a half per week. This was the house to which 
Horaoe Greeley remoTed, a few days after his .arrival in the city, 
aad there he ]iyed,for foore than two years. The reader of the 
Tnbwie.isay, perhaps, remember, that its editor has frequently dis- 
.pl^ed.a pavtuMilar.ai^qiuwtance with the bi»9i9ess of shoe-making, 
and drawn many illustrations of the desirableness and feasibility 
ai Mmm,iat9Si &om tfie exoepsive labor and low wages of shoe- 
makers. It was at :this hoisse that he learned the mysteries of the 
ocalt Me waa.aofloatoined.to.go up into the shpps, and sit among 
the men while waiting ,for dinner. It was h<dre, too, that he obtain- 
-^d that gteoeml aognainlanoe with the life and habits of oity me- 
.ohanuNV whioh has .enabled him sinoe to address them so wisely 
and io coniiiiioiiic^ly. He is remembered by tho^e who lived with 
him tbete, ooly as a very qqiet, thoughtful, 9tiidious young mau, 
one who gave no trouble, never went out ^ to spend the eveniug,' 
.and read nearly, evecy. minute when he was not working or eatiug. 
The late Mr. Wilson, of the Brother Jonathan, who was his room- 
mate for some months, used to say, that often he went to bed leav- 
ing his companion absorbed in a book, and when he awoke in the 
morning, saw him exactly in the same position and attitude, as 
though he had not moved all night. He had not read all night, 
howaYj^r, but.had risen .t)o .his book with the dawn. Soon after 
-aonriae, he Yr^at. oviar the way to his work. 

Another of Mr. Wilson^s reminiscences is interesting. The 
reader is aware, perhaps, from experience, that people who pay only 
two dollars and a half per week for board and lodging are not pro- 
vided with all the luxuries of the season ; and that, not unfrequent- 
ly, a desire for something delicious steals over the souls of boarders, 
particularly. on Sundays, between 12, ^ and 1., P,M. The eating- 
hoaaerevdntion had. then just \i9gan^ and the in0titution of Dining 
Down Town was set up ; in fact, a bold man established a Sixpenny 
Dining Saloon in Beekman-street, which was the talk of the shc^s 
in the winter of 1881. On Sundays Horace and his friends, after 
their return from Mr. Sawyer's (Universalist) church in Orchard- 
8treet,-were accustomed to repair to this establishment, and indulge 
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in a splendid replist at a cost of, at least, one sbiUing eaoh, rldog 
on some occasions to eighteen pence. Their talk at dinner was of 
the soul-banquet, the sermon, of which they had partaken in the 
morning, and it was a custom among them to ascertiun who could 
repeat the substance of it most correctly. Horace attended that 
church regularly, in those days, and listened to the sermon with 
his head bent forward, his eyes upon the floor, his arms folded, and 
one leg swin^g, quite in his old class attitude at the Westharea 
school. 

This, then, is the substance of what his eompatd^is renowiaher 
of Horace Greeley's first few months in the metr<^li8. In a way 
go homely and so humble, New York's most disttngaished d^n, 
the Oountry's most influential man, began his career. 

In his subsequent writings there are not many allasJiHtt of an «(»- 
tobiographical nature to this period. The following is, indeed, the 
only paragraph of the kind that seems worth quotiing. It is yaIb- 
able as throwing light upon the hahii of hia mind at this time : — 

"Fourteen yean ago, when the editor of the TauimB oame to this oity, 
there was published here a small daily paper entitled the ' Sentinel,' devoted 
to the cause of what was called by its own supporters ' the Working Men's 
Party,* and by its opponents * the Fanny Wright Working Men.* Of that 
party we have little personal knowledge, but at the head of the paper, among 
several good and many objectionable avowals of principle, was borne the fol- 
lowing ; 
" * SiTtgU JHatrictafor the choice qf each Senaior and Member of AMsenMy.' 
" We gave this proposiUon some attention at the time, and came to the eon- 
elusion that 16 was alike sound and important. It mattered little to us that it 
was accompanied «jid surrounded by others that we could not assent to, and 
was propounded by a party with which we had no acquaintance and little sym- 
pathy. We are accustomed to welcome truth, from whatever quarter it may 
approach us, and on whatever flag it may be inscribed. Subsequent experience 
has fully confirmed our orl^^al impression, and now we have little doubt that 
this principle, which was utterty slighted when presented under unpopular 
auspices, will be engrafted on our refi»rmed Constitution withovt serioiis oppo- 
sition."— !ZW6ttn«, Dsc., 1845. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FBOM OFFICE TO OFFICE. 

Leaves West's— Works on the * Evening Post^-^-Story of Mr. Lefgett^* Commerd&l 
AdvertiMr'-^ fifptrit of the TliiMi>-^peeiiiien of his wrlfUif at this period— Nala- 
nOIy taod of the dimnu— TUaothy Wiggioe— Works tar Mr. Bedteld— The lint 

UA. 

HoRAOB Gbbblet wss a jonTBeyman printer in this city for fonr- 
teen montha. Those months need not detain ns long from the moi« 
erentfhl periods of his life. ^ 

He woriced for Mr. West in Chadiam street till about the first of 
Nbyember (1881). Then the bosiness of that offiee feU of^ and he 
was again a seeker for employment. He obtained a place in the 
office of the ' Erening Post,' whence, it is M»uf, he was soon dis- 
missed by the late Mr. Leggett, on the ground of his sorry appear- 
ance. The story current among printers is this : Mr. Leggett came 
into the printing-office for the pnrpose of speaking to the man whoso 
place Horace Greeley had taken. 

'' Whero 's Jones ?" asked Mr. Leggett. 

^ He 's gone away," replied one of the men. 

'' Who has taken his plaoe, then ?" said the irritable editor. 

^ There's the man," said some one, pointing to Horace, who was 
^ bobbing* at the case in his peculiar way. 

Mr. Leggett looked at ^ the man,' and said to the foreman, ^^ For 
God's sake discharge him, and let 's have decent-2a(7iS^n^ men in the 
office, at least" 

Horace was accordingly— so goes the story— discharged at the 
end of the week. 

He worked, also, for a few days upon the * Commercial Adver- 
tiser,' as a • snb,' probably. Then, for two weeks and a half, npon 
a little paper called ^ The Amulet,' a weekly journal of literature 
and art. The ' Amulet' was discontinued, and our hero had to wait 
ten years for his wages. 

His next step can be given in his own words. The following ia 
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the beg^niiiiig of a paragraph in the New Yorker of Maroh 2d, 
1889: 

" Seven years ago, on the first of January last— that being a holi- 
day, and the writer being then a st^oger with few social greetings 
to exchange in New York — he inquired his way into the ill-furnish- 
ed, chilly, forlorn-looking attic printii|g-offipe .in which William T. 
Porter, in company with another yeiy yonng man, who soon after 
abandoned. the ^enterprise, liadjupt jwiiAd ^ \BjiMtoi 4ibe Times,' 
the fii«t weeMy joomal devoted enttoriy :to rgfpuriaag iwttelHgpnce 
ever attempted in this oonntry. It was a mod era te-t ia ed sheet of 
indifferent paper, with an atrocious wood-cnt for the head— abont 
48 nnioqc^e^ a Q>eciiaen of tbe 'fine arts'.es onr VnnKtive.tale&t'has 
I«od«Qed. Xhs piBper.wfts .about in .propoi;tioa ; for peither;Of Us 
oondnotors had fairly attained his nugorilQr, IM)d j£^ WM d<Bstito|e 
of the ^iKpmmfie jo ^eo^wny^in.sqah an ^le]:pR8e, ,mA of the 
ftmda i|nd e3d;q»(f^i?e ,»ft(iTi»|ntiirioe ^bi<^ vme still .more ii ^ woiUf y 
to its stMwess. £iit.one of ttheyn possessed a pe^seieniig if^mt m^ 
an ajrdent.eothwtiesm for thepivniiiit to whioh he bad de^Qled.l^lipr 
^elf." 

iUzd, .e!(HWiie^«ntly, ■&» ^Spirit of the Times' still exists and flosr- 
ishes, under tbepn^opnutorahip of its orjgioator and founder, Oolon^l 
Porter. For this paper, onr hero, diuing bjs short stay, in the ofli<oe, 
composed a multitude of .arti^ .and ^paragri^bs, ,nio#t of them 
short and unimportant. Ab a speeimeii of his sf^le.at ihisperiod, 
I copyftom the 'Spirit' of .MayiBtb, Xlia2vtite foBowing apifltle, 
whioh WAS considered extreoi^elyitinAy in those innopent days : 

" HB88S8. EprroBB :— Hear me yon shall, pity me you must, while I pro- 
ceed to give a short aooount of the dread calamities whioh this vile habit of 
turning the whole oity upside down, 'tether «lde oat, and wrong aide before, 
on the First of May, has brought down on my devoted head. 

*' Yon ««tt know, that having rtsdfd bat a ffw.moiitha ia ymir^i^, I wai 
totally ignorant of the existence of said custom. So, on the lUQDiing of the 
4Biventfiil, sod to me disastrous day, I rose,>ocording to imotemorial qsage, 
at the- dying away of the last echo of the breakfast bell, and soon found my- 
self seated over my coffee, and my good landlady ezeroii>ing hei powers of 
volubility (no weak ones) apparently in my behalf; but so deep was the rev- 
erie in which my half-awakened brain was then engaged, that I did not catch 
a tingle idea from the whole of her discourse. I smiled and said, "Tee, 
na*am," *«MttaiQly«ia>a«,"«tMMiipaiin4 sad kniiag^MiUydlsratehed 
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nyJ^naM«t,MWNl 1iwnwH«to^j^t,.<iid .pro9»«M to attend to ib» biiii- 
Hfiip.irhjy^h #Dfv<)M#d n^nind. BiziD«rriim0 c»mes.bat no time. for dUi!»6rs 
and it was late before I was at liberty to wend my way, oyer wheel-barrows, 
l|i^rre^ and all mAnnezof obstruotlons, towards my boarding-house. All here 
was still; but by the help of my night-keys, I soon introduced myself to my 
ehamber, dreaming of nothing but sweet repose ; when, horrible to relate ! 
my ears were instantaneously salutod by almost pieveiag .ftmale ahrlek, pro> 
eeedlng eaGMOyifiroai'tny aim lMd,>or Jit JmmI ifcom ;the.pl#9B whj«re it sbovld 
h«iRlMM&i Md MHitly .iMWl ««4M^ ti«ve«^SMd Iftr^my hMr.to hnstld 9B 
a|y^|Ha4,rb#»94|ka i^^x^MM.^mKmdhj i\^ .}mtd yoiqU'va.tions of a feoo- 
«imis4M0tiff in,tbe.l|itoben .bi9iM!»t^i JMid re-echoed by the outcries of half a 
dozen.inmatos of the Jbionse, i^nd these again succeeded by the rattle of the 
Vatohman ; and the next moment, there was a round doien of them (besides 
the dogy-at my throat, and commanding me to tell them inetanlly what the 
deyil all this meant. 

" Ywt do 1^1 toJttk thttt^V laidJ, i«.foon u I wOd ipMic, "< After jBalUv 
Vfim »e-$n4hi0 £ipB^|^ in.mj <^iiai^aBhej».'' 

.HO Me him /sff," snld.ilie .090 .who afpiuned.to be the HMftor .q£ .t)ie 
h^mei '^perll^ps he !s,i^Qt. a thief, after all; but, being too. tipsy ibr starlight, 
he has made a mistake in trying to find his lodgings," — and in splto of aU 
my remonstrances, I was forthwith marched off to the watch-house, to pass 
the remainder of the night. In the morning, I narrowly escaped commitment 
on the charge of 'burglary with intent to steal (I verily belioTe it would have 
gone hard with .me if the. wttnasses eould heyebeen got there, at that unseason- 
able .hour), «id :I .nwi fiofOly #isiif|iigid wi^ % s^mn adnonition to gnani 
fifrilie ^it$iiKs reflpUilt jitfjniriiofttiap .<t|ni|k ef t^t>.Mr,£or. a member of the 
Gpld Wat^r Botm^y 1) 

" I spent the neztday in nnrayeling the mystery ; and found that my land- 
lord ha4 removed his goods and chattels to another part of the city, on the 
established day, supposing me to be previously acquainted and satisfied with 
his intention of so doing; and another family had immediately taken .his 
plaee ; ef wfaioh changes, my-Jthseneeof mind .and absence ;fifea dimMr had 
ampt me igmxrant iMml <tluu <hid I, bnn l#d.bliiMi&lid Into a * Comedy ' (er 
4(Attiertr%e^y>.ffS:4r9is>' ,Xi^ ,^or^fmetei 

T\u&fTav Wxj^oiNB. 

Sis^^^Rneotibon urath the i^ffieo.of asporiii^ pi^ter prQonred him 
oeoMiofiaUy aa pv4er ibr ft4Qii8sian to a theatre, whioh he need. 
He a|>pea!red;tQ have had: a natojral li^ng for the drama ; all iatel- 
JigBQt:persjO«i» have when tbey:jAre yoang ; ..and oiie of hia commMi- 
ioi» of ihat-.daj reiBeinhei:)B well the m(#9i«e intereat with whloh^a 
once witaeised the perfonnanoe of Biohard III., at the old Ohat- 
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ham theatre. At the dose of the play, he eaid there was another 
of Shakespeare's tragedies which he had long wished to see, and 
that was Hamlet. 

Soon after writing his letter, the luckless Wiggins, tempted hy 
the prospeot of hotter wages, left the Spirit <tf the Times, and went 
hack to West's, and wocked for some weeks on Pcof. Bndi's Notes 
on Qeaesis, *the worst mannstfipt ever seen in a printhag-offioe.' 
That finished, he returned to the Spirit ef lihe limea, aid remained, 
till Octoher, when he went to vidt his relatives in New Hampshire. 
He reached his nucleus farm in Londonderry in the apple-gathering 
season, and going at once to the orchard found his cousins engaged 
in that pleasing exercise. Horace jumped over the fence, saluted 
them in the hearty and nnornamental Scotch-Irish style, sprang in* 
to a tree, and asristed them tiU their taak for the day was done, and 
then all the party went frolicking into the woods on a grape*hunt. 
Horace was a welcome guest He was ftiU of fun in those days, 
and kept the hoys roaring with his stories, or agape with descrip- 
tions of city scenes. 

Back to the city again early in November, in time and on pur- 
pose to vote at the fall elections. 

He went to work, soon after, for Mr. J. S. Eedfield, now an emi- 
nent publisher of this dty, then a eteceotyper. Mr. Bedfield fiivors 
me with the following note of his connection with Horace Griseley : 
— *• My recollections of Mr. Greeley extend from about the time he 
first came to the city to work as a compositor. I was carrying on 
the stereotyping business in William street, and having occasion one 
day for more compositors, one of the hands brought in Greeley, re* 
marking ^'sotto voce " as he intaroduoed him, that he was a " boy* 
ish and rather odd looking genius," (to which remark I had no dii^ 
culty in assenting,) ^* but he had understood that he was a good 
workman." Being much in want of help at the time, Greeley was 
set to work, and I«was not a littie surprised to find on Saturday 
night, that his bills were much larger than those of any other com- 
positor in the ofSce, and oftentimes nearly double those ^t work by 
the side of him on the same work. He would accomplish this, 
too, 071^ talk all the time/ The same untiring industry, and the 
same fearkssness and independence, which have characterised hia 
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oonrse as Editor of the New York Tribune, were the dkUngnuhiiig 
Matures of his character as a journeyman.** 

He remained in the office of Mr. Bedfield till late in December, 
when the circnmstance oeonrred which gave him his strbt ldt in 
the world. There is a tide, it is said, in the affairs of eTery man, 
once in his life, which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 

Horace Greeley's First lift happ^ed to take plaoe in o(mnection 
with an errat of great, world-wide and lasting consequence ; yet 
one which has never been narrated to the public It shall, there- 
fore, have in this work a short chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRST PENNY PAPER— AND WHO THOUGHT OF PT. 

Importance of tbe^choap daily proM— The originator of the idea— History of the idea 
—Dr. Sheppard's Chatham-street cogitations— The Idea is conceiyed— it is born— 
Interriew with Horace Greeley— The Doctor thinks he is *no common boy'— The 
schemer baflled— Daily papers twenty-live years agi>-~Dr. Bh^pard eomes to a 
resolution— The linn of 6rael«y and Story— The Momhig Post appears— And fails 
—The sphere of the cheap press— Fanny Fern and the pea-nut merchant. 

When the- Historian of the United States shall have completed 
the work that has occupied so many busy and anxions years, 
and, in the tranquil soHtnde of his study, he reviews the long series 
of events which he has narrated, the question may arise in his 
mind, — ^Which of the events that occurred during the first seventy 
years of the Bepublic is likely to exert the greatest and most last- 
ing influence upon its future history ? Surely, he will not pause 
long for a reply. For, there is one event, which stands out so 
prominently beyond and above all others, the consequences of which, 
to this coiyitry and all other countries, must be so immense, and, 
finally, so beneficial, that no other can be seriously placed in com- 
petition with it. It was the establishment of the first penny daily 
paper in the city of New York in the year 1888. Its results, in this 
country, have already been wonderful indeed, and it is destined to 



that of every nation yet to be dvilised* 

Not ^at Dditors ane, in all qas^ or in most, the wk^ <^ nten; 
'Sot iktit 44>lori«l 3!rnti»gM0 ^ i^nd^tf^yaUie than haa^ €Qinpoaiti<^ 
in g^ierai £iitQ»: ase a jB^efQl, a hk)K>r9Lai9s, a^geoeroos, fm jbo^con 
able oImb of mem and momm^ «xid ^l&lieir iwvititigs bare H^^ ^ 
leffeet But, tb«t:i)act <)l tbe:»0W«pi^r wbjioh i|itK*e(3to> Awjfe^Dfi, 
moTos, .mnu, ins^^ Inducts a»d ednefUliQe all ^9im» 9»^W^ 
^dkions of people, the wi0e amd tb^ .^uwiae, tbe jillii^^e and the 
learned, is the Nevs I ioid tite ^ew9» jUbeaftine news, atJOifiarly 4j||p 
flame instant of time^ is commnnicated to all the people of this 
fair and yast domain which we inherit, by the instrumentality 
of the Cheap Press, aided by its allies the Bail and the Wire. 

A catastrophe happens to-day in New York. New Orleans 
shndders to-morrow at the recital ; and the Nation shudders before 
the week ends. A ' Qte&t Word,' utt«ired on any stump in the 
land, soon illuminates a million minds. A bad deed is perpetrated, 
and tite tho^ of disgast iies wkh .electric rapidity frpm,^ to 
city, from State to State— from the heart that records it to every 
heart that beats. A gallant deed or a generous one is di»ie, or a 
frinitfnl idea is.svgge^ed,.<md it ffdls, like good seed which the 
wind 4ieatleis, over all the land fA ^n^e. Leave the city on a 
day when- some stiiiing news is rif^ teasel as far .and as hat as 
yon may, rest not by day nor night ; you cannot essHy get where 
that News U not, where it is not the theme Q<f geaoral thought and 
talk, where it is not d(»ug its part in informi(ng, or, at leasts exciting 
the public mind. Abandon the great linies of traye], go rocking in 
a stage over ooxdiiroy roads, thro9gh.th0 :fv^Udeme^, to the newest 
of new villages, a clpster of logrhop^* J.^ a field of blackened 
stamps, and ev^ there you jAqst,be,pr(]tz^ptvWith your Aews, or it 
will have fio;wn out Jocoin abimdle ,of ne^^apf^pers W(^der the driver^s 
seat, and ffdlen in:fi^es:all ovi^ the je^tle^i^nt. 

The Clheap Pre^-rits i^poi^tf^iee oaif^not be estimated I It puts 
every mind in d.i]:eet 4}omQ^u^catipu jnUi the greatest ^linds, wbip)i 
4kll, in one way or another, speak .throi;gh its columns, itt brings the 
GQ!ur90 (^ JS'««»jto to beiuron the .progr^ of every indlvidnaL It is 
the great teveUer, elevator «nd democratici^r. Itinakes this h^ge 
.OQmincKapealth, .^e,sp h#ter^gAQ#Q^ aod^duR^t^d, tbipk with piie 
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.mktd, ftel irlth one heart, «nd taUc wlA one tongue. DiMdve iihe 
Union into a hundred petty Statecs and the PreM wiU BtOl keep ns, 
in heart and soul «nd haibit, One Pe<q^. 

Pardon this elight dtgoeasion, dear leader. Favdon it, heeanie 
the hegisninge of the greatest things are, in appearanoe, ao insig- 
nifioant, that nnleasive look at them in the li^t fif their eeoae- 
qnenoee, it h imposelUe to take an interest in them. 

There ace not, I presmne, twenty^Te persons alitie, who knonr 
in whose head it was, that -tlie idea of « oheap da&y paper eH|^- 
ated. liTor has (he proprietor of that head «ver derived ftom his 
idea,whi6h has enriohed so many odiers, the smalkst peonniasy 
advantage, fie walks these streets, this day, an nnkaown man, and 
poor, ifis name— *the rea^r may forget it, Hwtory wffl not-^is 
HoBATio Davto Sbbfpasd. The story of his idea, amply oooflrmed 
in every particular hy living and unimpeaohable witnesses, ki ibe 
foflowing : 

About the year 1880, ICr. Ifteppard, reeently oome of age aad 
into the possession of ^fteen hundred doBars, moved fhun his native 
Vew f ersey to New York, and entered the Bldrldge Street Medical 
School as a student of medicine, fie was ambitious and fhll of 
ideas. Of eouTse, therefore, his fifteen hundred dollars humed in liis 
vest pocket— >(where he actually used to carry it, imtila ieXiow stu- 
dent almost compelled him to deposit it in a {dace of safety). He 
took to dabbling in newspapers and ptfiodicals, a method of getting 
rid of sup^uons cash, whioh is as^q>editlous as it is fasoinatiag. 
He soon had an interest in a medicsl magaaine, and aoon a£ter, a 
share in a weekly paper. By the time he had completed his medi- 
cal studies, he had gained some insight into the natnre ef the BenjB- 
paper business, and lost the greater part of his money. 

People who live in'£ldridge street, when they have oeaaaioii to 
go 'down town,' must necessarily pass through Chatham street, a 
tboroughfare which is noted, among many other things, for the ex- 
traordinary number of artides whioh ave sold in it for a 'penny a 
piece.' Apple-stalls, peanut-stalls, stalls for the sale of oranges, 
melons, pine-apples, coeoanuts, chestnuts, candy, shoe-laces, cakes, 
pocket-combs, ice-cream, suspenders, lemonade, and oysters, line 
the sidewalk. In Chatham street, those small trades are canied on, 
on a scale of magnitude, civltii a londness of vooite«tion,and.a 
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flare of lamp-light, unknown to any oiker part of tho town. Along 
Obatham street, onr medical stadent oftdmes took his way, musing 
on the instability of fifteen hnndred dollars, and observing, possibly 
envying, the noisy mmthants of the stalls. He was strnek with 
the rapidily with whioh they sold their penny ware. A small boy 
wonld sell half a dozen penny cakes in the oonrse of a minute. 
The difference between a cent, and no moneys did not seem to be 
appreciated by the people. If a person saw something, wanted it, 
knew the price to be only a cent, he was almost as certain to buy 
it as though it wwe offered him for nothing. Ifow, thought he, to 
make a fortune, one has nothing more to do than to produce a 
tempting article which can be sold profitably for a cent, place it 
where everybody can see it, and buy it, without stopping — ^and lo 1 
the thing is done t If it were only possible to produce a small, spicy 
daily paper for a coit, and get boys to sell it about the streets, hovf 
it would sell I How many pennies that now go for cakes and pea- 
nuts would be spent for news and paragraphs I 

The idea was bom— the twin ideas of the p^my paper and the 
newsboy. But, like the young of the kangaroo, they crawled into 
the mental pouch of the teeming originator, and nestled there for 
months, before they were fully formed and strong enough, to con- 
front the world. 

Perhaps it is possible, continued the musing man of medicine, on 
a subsequent walk in Ohatham street He went to a paper ware- 
bouse, and made inquiries touching the price of the cheaper kinds 
of printing paper. He figui^d up the cost of composition. He 
computed office expenses and editorial salaries. He estimated the 
probable circmlation ci a penny paper, and the probable income to 
be derived from adyertising. Surely, he could sell four or five 
thousand a day ! There^ for instance, is a group of people ; suppose 
a boy were at this moment to go up to them with an armful of pa- 
pers, ^only one cent,' I am positive, thought the sanguine projector, 
tihat six of the nine would buy a copy I His conclusion was, that 
he could produce a newspaper about twice the size of an average 
sheet of letter-paper, half paragraphs and half advertisements, and 
sell it at a cent per copy, with an ample profit to himself. He was 
sfwre of it 1 He had tried all his arithmetic upon the project, and 
the figures gave the same result always. The twins leaped from 
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ihe poabh, and taking their progenitor by the throat, led him a fine 
dance before he could shake them ofEl For the present, they pos- 
sessed him wholly. 

As most of his little inheritance had Tanished, it was necessary 
for him to interest some one in the scheme who had either capital 
or a printing office. The Spirit of the Times was then in its in£an- 
cy. To the office of that paper, where Horace Greeley was then a 
jonmeyman, Mr. Shei^ard first directed his steps, and there he 
first unfolded his plans and exhibited his calculations. ]£r. Greeley 
was not present on liis first entrance. He came in soon after, and 
began telling in high glee a story he had picked up of old Isaac Hill, 
who used to read his speeches in the House, and one day brought the 
wrong speech, and got upon his legs, and half way into a swelling ex- 
ordium before he discovered his mistake. The narrator told his sto- 
ry extremely well, taking off the embarrassment of the old gentleman 
as he gradually came to the knowledge of his misfortune, to the life. 
The company were highly amused, and Mr. Sheppard said to him- 
self, *^ That 's no common hoffj'* Perhaps it was an unfortunate mo- 
ment to introduce a bold and novel idea; but it is certain that every 
individual present, from the editor to the devil, regarded the notion 
of a penny paper as one of extreme absurdity,— foolish, ridiculous, 
frivolous I They took it as a joke, and the schemer took his 
leave. 

Nor is it at all surprising that they should have regarded it in 
that light. A daily newspaper in those days was a solemn thing. 
People in moderate circumstances seldom saw, never bought one. 
The price was ten dollars a years. Out the present Journal of (}om- 
merce in halves, fold it, fancy on its second page half a oolamn of 
SM30US editorial, a column of news, half a column of business and 
shipping intelligence, and the rest of the ample sheet covered with 
advertisements, and you have before your mind's eye the New York 
daily paper of twenty-five years ago. It was not a thing for the 
people ; it appertained to the counting-house; it was taken by the 
wholesale dealer; it was cumbrous, heavy, solemn. The idea of 
making it an article to be cried about the streets, to be sold for a 
cent, to be bought by workingmen and boys, to come into competi- 
tion with cakes and apples, must have seemed to the respectable 
New Yorkers of 1831, unspeakably absurd. When the respectable 
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likra^YortorflM MirarpeBfiSrm^flie gsMl d It (I mwlAa^' 
wkhs feeling «uBibr to thitt witii; miuoh am iU-mitiired rnvdwcmiy 
be supposed to regard General Tom Thumb, a feeling of mingtod 
civioti^ and oonleaq^t; be p^ the ridleolonB Uttlo' Hiing inio hia 
i;r«i8too«tpooket to carry borne tw tb^ amittmnent of bis fJEttofly ; 
and be wondered what nonienae would be perpetrated nM, 

Br. Bheppaid-^he bad now taken bia de|pee— was not ^abieart^ 
ened by the inany leeeptlon of hk idea ait fli» <^l&Qe of tbe E^nrtt of tb« 
TimeB; He went to other offioes— to nearly «M»y other office t Fop 
eighteen montiia it was bia custom, Wbeme^eir opportunity offered, 
to expound his project to printers and editors, and, in fbot, to any 
one who would listen to him long enoughs Mb emM fiat eotsHinee 
one man ^ the feaeibiHtf ef Me eeheme, — net ens! A f&w people 
thought it a good idea for the instruclaon of the miHion, and recom- 
mended him to get some society to take hdd of it But not a 
human being could be brought to believe iSbai it Would pay as a 
business, and only a few of the more poHte aM oompiaisant printen 
could be induced to consider the subject in a s^ous light a» aM. 

Beader, possessed with an Idea^ reader, ^in a minodty of one,' 
take courage from the fiMt 

Despairing of getting the ainistance be required. Dr. Sbeppard 
reaolred, at length, to lAake a de^erate eibrt to stifft the pi^»er 
himself. His means were fifty dollars in cash and a promise of 
credit for two hundred dollars' worth of paper* Among his 
printer friends was Mr. Francis Story, the fbreman of the Spirit 
of t^ Times ofiioe, whc^ about that time, was watching f<»* 
an opportunity to get into business on bis own lieeount. To him 
Dr. Sbeppard announoed his intention, and proposed that he aho«Qd 
establish an office and print the fortbeomii]^ W^^ offering to ptsf 
the bill for compontion e?ery Batmdi^. Mr. Stoiy hesitated; btft| 
on obtaining from Mr. Sylveater a promise of the printing of hie 
Bomh ITete JReperter, be embraeed Dr. Sli^pard's proposal, and 
offered Horace Greeley, for whom be bad loi^ enterttiified a warm 
friendship and a great admiration, an equal sharoin the enterprise. 
Horace was not favorably impreawd with Br. Sbeppard's sobemo^ 
In the first fAsoe, be had no great fidth in the praetieal ability oi 
that gentleman; and, secondly, be was of ojanion that the smallest 
prtee for which a diSy paper cotild be f^oitaMy sold wan two cents. 
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tOT^ Imt, witk &e^ hope of <yy ^ eo p ite|; lite semplet and enlittiD^ 
fate o<H>p«riiitibti, btf (kDasftuted to give op fate datrling idea, and tiz 
tbo prio6 of fate pAper at two e^v^. Hor«iM QreiBloy i^eed, at 
Id^^, t(> try Bte fMrttifie aa ft master printer, and in Deci^mlMr, the 
firm of Gi!«^ey and Sibrj was flMrmed. 

KoWf-espeiienee haii stnoe p¥Dted tliial two oente is tiie beet priee 
for a cheap paper. But the p^^% the charm, the i9iiipudtiM$ of Dr. 
Sheppord^ projeet £1 lay iii those magteiA words, ^FwuA Om 
CteMT,' ii^hich Ms p^r trds to baTe bottie on its heading—- but did 
tfot. And the capital to be itvested in the enterprise wae so hidi- 
oronsly inadequate, that it was necessary for the paper to pay at once, 
or cedse to appear. Horace Greeley's advice, liherefbre, tiiongh good 
as a general principle, was not appMoable to the dase in band. Not 
that the proposed paper would, or oonld, have sucoeeded opon any 
terms. Its ftflnre was inevitable. Dr. Sh^pard te one of tbose 
projectors who have the ftMmlty of soggesling the most valimble and 
frtdtftil ideas, vHthont possessing, in any degree, liie ^pniHties need- 
fol for their realization. 

The nnHed oapitid of the two pri6ten» was about one hundred and 
fifty dollars. They were both, however, hf^Iy respected in the print* 
ing world, and both had friends among those whose operations keep 
that worid in motion. They hhred part of a small office at No. 64 
Liberty stii&et. Horace Greeley's candid story prevailed with Mr. 
George Brace, the g^eat type foander, so.far, that he gave the new 
firm credit fbr a small qtiaatity of type — an act of trast and kindness 
wHdh seeinred him one of the best customers he bis ever had. (To 
thte day the type of the Tribmie ii sopplied by Mr. Bmoe.) Beftirifit 
the new year dawned, Greeli^ and Story were rendy to eveoote 
every job of printing which yttts not too extensive or intricate, on 
favorable terms, and vHth the n^ost pnnctnality and dispatch. 

On the morning of Jannary Ist, 1888, the "M-Otaasa Poor, and a 
snow-storm of almost nnexampled fary, came npon the town together. 
The snow was a ^et blanket npon the hdpes of newsboys and car- 
riers, and quite deadened the noise of the new paper, filling up 
areas, and baryitg the thiy sheet at the doors of its few subscribers. 
For several days the streets were obstructed with snow. It was 
very cold*. There were few people in the street^ and those few 
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w^re not easily temptdd to stop and farnUe in th«ir pockets tw two 
cents. The newsboys were soon discouraged, and wwe &itt to rna 
shivering home. Dr. She^wrd was wholly nnaoqnainted with the 
details of editorship, and most of the labor of getting np the nnm-^ 
hers fell upon Mr. Greeley, and they were produced under every 
conceivable disadvantage. Yet^ with all t^ese nusfortonee aqd 
drawbacks, several hundred copies were daily sold, and Dr. Sh^ 
pard was able to pay all the expenses of the first week. On the 
second Saturday, however, he paid his printers half in money and 
half in promises. On the third day of the third week, the £uth 
and the patience of Messrs. Greeley and Story gave out, and the 
^Morning Post' ceased to exist. 

The last two days of its short life it was sold for a cent, and the 
readiness with which it was purchased convinced Dr. Sheppard, 
but him alone, that if it had been started at that price, it would not 
have been a failure. His money and his credit were both gone, 
and the error could not be retrieved. He could not even pay his 
printers the residue of their account, and he had, in consequence, 
to endure some emphetiic observations from Mr. Story on the mad- 
ness and presumption of his scheme. '^ Did n't I tell you so ?" said 
the other printers. " Everybody," says Dr. Sheppard, " abused me, 
except Horace Greeley. He spoke very kindly, and told me not tA 
mind what Story said." The doctor, thenceforth, washed his 
hands of piinters' ink, and entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

Nine months after, the Sun appeared, a penny paper, a dingy 
sheet a little larger than a sheet of letter paper. Its success demon- 
strated the correctness of Dr. Sheppard's calculations, and justified 
the enthusiasm with which he had pursued his Idea. The office 
from which the Sun was issued was one of the last which Dr. 
Sheppard had visited for the purpose <^ enlisting co?operati<m. 
Neither of the proprietors was present, but the ardent schemer ex- 
pounded his plans to a journeyman, and thus planted the seed which, 
in September, produced fruit in the form of the Sun, whidi ^shines 
for all.' 

This morning, the cheap daily press of this city has issued a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand sheets, the best of which contain a history 
of the world for one day, so completdy given, ao inteUigMitly com- 
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malted npoD, as to place the New York Press at th*' head of the 
journalism of the world. The Oheap Press, he it obsenred, had, 
first of all, to create itself, and, secondly, to create its Puiblie. The 
papers of the old school have gone on their way prospering. They 
are read by the class that read them formerly. Bat — ^mark that 
long line of hackmen, each seated on his box waiting for a costomer, 
and each reading his morning paper I Observe the pi^r that is 
thrnst into the pocket of the omoibfis driver. Look into shops and 
factorial ai tiie dinner hoar, and note how ma&y of the men are 
reading their newspaper as they eat their dinner. All this is new. 
All this has resulted from the Chatham-street cogitations of Hora- 
tio David Sheppard. 

A distingnished authoress of this city relates the following dr- 
oumstance, which occurred last summer : 

THE MAN WHO DOSS TAXE THE PAFEB. 

7b the Editor of Tko JV. T. Trihtne. 

Sib :— Not loQg ainoe I read in your paper an article headed " the man 
irho neyer took a newspaper." In oontiast to this I would relate to yen a 
little ineident ifhieh eawe under my own ohservation : 

Having been disappointed the other monuag In reoeiving tihat part of my 
breakflist contained in The N. Y. Daily Tbibune, I dispatched a messenger 
to see Irhat ooidd he done in the way of satisfaetion. After half an hoar's 
diligent seaiob h;e. retnnied, aiieh to my oh^^in, empty-handed. BeeoUeeting 
an old copy «Bt me at sebool after this wise : " If yon want a thing dime dd^lt 
yennell," I seised, my honnet «nd sallied forth. Not far feom my donuoU 
iqppears eaeh morning, with the rising sun, an old huckster-man^ whose stock 
in trade consists of twq empty barrels, across which is thrown a pro tem. 
counter in the shape of a plank, a pint of pea^nuts, six sticks of peppermint 
eindy, half a doien choleric looking pears and apples, copies of the daily 
papers, and an old- stnbby broom, with which the owner oarefvlly bmshes np 
the nnt-shetlB dtepped by graoeless nxehlBa to the endingerment of his side^ 
wal^ lease. 

"BEave yon this moinhig's Teuunk?" said I, looking as amiable as I 
knew how. 

" No Ma* am" was the decided reply. 

" Why—yes, you have," said !» laying my hand on the desired number. 

••Wen, you caSfCt havB tkat, Ma'am," said the disconcerted peanut mer- 
ehant, «• for 1 hav« nH read it mjself !*' 

<* I 'U giv« yen li^Me ebnts for it," said: I. 

7 
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(A shake of the head.) 

«Four«ent8T» 

(Another shake.) 

" Sixpence r' (I was getting ezeited.) 

^ It 's no use, Ma'am," said the perastent old fellow. " It *§ the oillj num- 
ber I oonid get, and I tell yon that nobody shall have that Tbuuns till I haye 
*Tead it myself!" 

Yon should haye seen, Mr. Editor, the shapeless hat, the mosaie ooat, the 
tattered vest, and the extraordinary pair of troasers that were educated up 
to that TxiBinn— it was a picture 1 Famitt Fsttf. . 



CHAPTER XI. 

THB FIRM CONTIKXJBS. 

Lottery printtug— The OonstttnUonalist—Dadley S. Gregory— The lotieiy snieide— 
The Arm prospers^Sudden death of Bfr. Story— A new partner— Mr. Greele^ as a 
master^A dinner story— Sylvester Grsham— Horace Greeley at the Graham 
House--Tbe New Yorker projected— James Gordon Bennett. 

Thb firm of Greeley and Story was not aerioosly injured by the 
^nre of the Morning Post They stopped printing it in time, ai^d 
their loss was not more than fifty or '^sizty dollars. Meanwhile, 
theb main stay was Sylvester's Bank Note Reporter, which yielded 
abont fifteen dollars^ worth of composition a week, payment for which 
was snre and regular. In a few weeks Mr. Story was fortunate 
enough to procure a considerable quantity of lottery printing. This 
was profitable work, and the firm, thenceforth, paid particular at- 
tention to that branch of business, and our hero acquired great dex- 
terity in setting up and arranging the list of prizes and drawings. 

Among other things, they had, for some time, the printing of a 
small tri-weekly paper called the Oanstitutiondligt^ which was the 
organ of the great lottery dealers, and the vehicle of lottery news, a 
small, dingy, quarto of four pages, of which one page only was 
devoted to reading matter, the rest being occupied by lottery 
tables and advertisements. The heading of this interesting peri- 
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()flioal was as follows : *^ Thb Ck>]SBTrnrnoKALisT, Wilmiogton, Dela- 
ware. Devoted to the Interests of Literature, Interna] Improve- 
ment, Common Schools, &c., 4icc.'^ The last half sqnare of the last 
colamn of the Oonstitntionalist^s last page contained a standing 
adrertisement, which read thus: — 

^' Greeley and Story, Ko. 64 liberty-street, New York, respectfully 
soMt the patronage of the pnhlic to their buriness oi Letter-Press 
Printing) particularly Lottery Printing, such as schemes, periodicals, 
&o., which will be executed on favorable terms." 

Horace Greeley, who had by this time become an inveterate 
paragraphist, and was scribbler-general to the circle in which he 
moved, did not disdain to contribute to the first page of the Ck>n- 
stitutionalist. The only set of the paper which has been preserved 
I have examined ; and though many short articles are pointed out 
by its proprietor, as written by Mr. Greeley, I find none of the 
slightest present interest, and none which throw any light upon 
his feelings, thoughts or habits, at the time when they were writ- 
ten. He wrote well enough, however, to impress his friends with 
a high idea of his talent; and his prompt fidelity in all his transac- 
tions, at this period, secured him one friend, who, in addition to a 
host of other good qualities, chanced to be the possessor, or wielder, 
of extensive means. This friend, at various subsequent crises of 
our hero's life, proved to be a friend indeed, because a friend in 
need. They sat together, long after, the printer and the patron, in 
the representadve's hall at Washington, as members of the thirtieth 
Congress. Why shall I not adorn this page by writing on it the 
name of the kindly, the munificent Dudley S. Gregory, to whose 
vrise generosity, Jersey Oity, and Jersey Citizens, owe so much ; in 
whose hands large possessions are far more a public than a private 
good? 

Mr. Gregory was, in 1833, the agent or manager of a great lottery 
association, and he had much to do with arranging the tables and 
schemes published in the Constitutionalist. This brought him in 
contact with the senior member of the firm of Greeley and Story, 
to whose talents his attention was soon called by a particular circum- 
stance. A young man, who had lost all his property by the lot- 
tery, in a moment of desperation committed snicide. A great hue 
and cry arose all over the country agwnst lotteries •, and many 
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Ddwspi^peni (dsmored f» their snppreiflBion by hiw. lh» lottaljr ^ 
daalers were alarmed. In the miiet of tkia emtemeiM:, Horae* 
Greelef, while stati^iiig al the caae, composed as sfffeiele on tiier 
fiabject, the purport of which is said to have been, tbiKt tiio urgn- 
ment for and against lotteries was not afiected by the snidde of that 
yoang OEiaa ; but it simply ]»x>ved, that he, the suicide^ was a. per- 
son of weak ehcmicter, «kI had nothing to do with the qxtsaltkm. 
whether the State ought, or onght not, to lioense loCteiies. Thid 
article was inserted in one (^ the lottery papers, attisaoted ooiiaid6r« 
able atten)d(»a, imd made Mr. €kegory aware that his printer was 
not nn ordiimry man. Soon after, Mr. Qreeley changed his opiiir 
ion oa the snbject of lotteriee, and advocated their . supprfianoB 
by law, 

Greeley and Story were now prosperous printers.. Their bun&ees 
steadily increased, and they began to aocomviate ci^tal Hie tena 
of their copartnership, however, was short The grefttdjasolyer of 
partnerships, Kmg Death himself, dissolTed theurs in the aerent^ 
month of its existence. On the Hh of July, FranelB Stc»fy went 
down the bay on an exennrion, and never retnmed alive* He Was 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat, ahd his body waa brought ban^ 
to the city l^e same evenitig. There had existed between these 
young partners a warm Meadship. Mr. Story's admiration of the 
character and talents of our hero amounted to enthusiasm; and 
he, on his part, could not but love the man who so loved him. When 
he went up to the coffin to look tar the last tinie on the marble 
features that had never turned to lus with an unkind expression, he 
said, "Poor Stwy I shall I ever meet with any one who will bear 
ath me as he did?" To the bereaved fiEunily Horace Greeley be* 
haved with the most s^upnlous justice, sending Mr. Story^i mother 
half of aU the little outstanding accounts as soon as they were paid, 
and receiving into the vacant place a brother-in-law of his deeeased 
partner, Mr. Jonas Winchester, a gentleman now well known to the 
press and the people of this country. • 

A short time before, he had witneseied the marriage of Mr. Win- 
chester by the Episcopal form. He was deeply impressed with the 
ceremony, listening to it in an attitude expressive of the profoundest 
interest; and when it was over, he exdumed alcrad, "That's the 
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most beaotiM B«rvio6 1 ever saw. If ev^r I am married it lAM b« 
bythatlbrm." 

Tih« biranem of '^ Qreeky and Ckx^' -wmt on pro^MriBg through 
the year^ hot inweaee of means tnadii not the fllightest differenee 
in our haro-a habits or appearance. His imtifferenoe to dress was 
a obronio. ootnplaiiit, and the ladies of bis partner^ fiimily tried in 
vain to eottx and langh him into a oonHonnity with the nsages of 
sedety. they hardly suoceeded in indooing Mm to keep his i^irft 
bnttoned ov«r his white bosom. ^ He was always a clean man, yon 
know," Aiys one of t^m. There was not even I3ie i^w or pre- 
tence of disclpfine in the office. One of the jonmeymen made an 
ontrageoQs earicatnre of his employer, and showed it to him one 
day as he came ftom dkiner. ** Who's thatf asked the man. 
*' That 's me,*' said the master, with a smile, and passed in to his 
work. The men made a point of appearing to diffisr in opinion from 
him on every snbject, beoaase they Hked to hear him talk ; and, 
one day, alter a long debate, he exclaimed, ^ Why, men, if I were 
to say that that black man tiiere was bkiok, yon ^ all swear he was 
white." He worked with all his former intensity and absorptioe. 
Often, sneh eonTersations as these took i^ce in the office abont the 
middle of the day : 

(H. O., leokiDg Hp &om his work)— Jonas, have I been to dinner t 

{Mr. Winohestei*)— Yon oDgbt to know best I do n't know. 

(BL O.)— John, have I been to dhinerl 

(John)— I beUeve not. Has he, Tom? 

To which Tom wonld reply *no,' or ' yes, according to his own 
recollection or John's wink ; and if the office generally concurred in 
Tom's decLnon, Horace would cither go to dinner or resame hit 
work, in nnsaspeetisg accordance therewith. 

It was about this time that he embraced the first of his two 
**isms" (he bas never had but two). Orahun arose and lectured, 
and mode a noise in the world, and obtained followers. The sob* 
stance of his message was that We, the people of the United States, 
are in the habit of taking our Ibod la too coucentrated a form. 
Bulk is neoessary as well as nutriment; brown bread is better 
than white; and meat should be eaten only once a day, or never, 
said the Bev. Dr. Graham. Stisralants, he added, were pernicioas, 
and I^Mr apparent neoesf^ty arisea^eolely^om too eonee&trated, and 



tberefore indigeetible food. A simple meeaage, And one most oVvi* 
oQsly true. The wonder ib, not that he should have obtained fol* 
lowers, but that there shonld have been found onehnman being so 
besottedly ignorant and so incapable of being instmcted as to deny 
the tmth of his leading principles. Graham was a remarkable man* 
He was one of those whom natnre has gifted with the power of 
taking an intereist in human welfare. He was a diteover&r of the 
fiicts, that most of ns are sick, and that nmie of ns need b^; that 
disease is impious and di$graeejkd^ the resulti in almost every in* 
stance, of folly or crime. He exonerated God torn the aspersions 
oast upon his wisdom iind goodness by those who attribute disease 
to hi$ " mysterious dispensations," and laid all the blame and shame 
of the ills that^A endures at the door of those who endure them* 
Graham was one of the two or three men to whom this nation 
might, with some propriety, erect a monument. Some day, perhaps, 
a man will take the trouble to read Graham's two tough and wordy 
volumes, and present the substance of tiiem to the public in a form 
which will not repel, but win the reader to perusal and ocmvie^ 
tion. 

Horace Greeley, like every other thinking person that h^rd Dr. 
Graham lecture, was convinced that ui>on the whole he was right. 
He abandoned the use of stimulants, and iock care in selecting his 
food, to see that there was the proper proportion between its bulk 
and its nutriment ; i, e, he ato Graham bread, little meat, «nd plen- 
ty of rice, Indian meal, vegetables and fhiit He went, after & time, 
to board at the Graham house, a hotel conducted, as its name im- 
ported, on Graham principles, the rules and regulations having 
be^i written by Dr. Graham himself. The first time our friend ap^ 
peared at the table of the Graham House, a silly woman who live4 
^ere tried her small wit upon him. 

^^ It 's lucky," said she to the landlady, " that you Ve no cat in 
the house.". 

«' Why 2" asked the landlady. 

*^ Because," was the killing reply, '^ if you had, the cat would cer- 
tainly take that man with the white head for a gosling,' and fly at 
hun." 

Gentlemen who boarded with him at tbe Graham House, remem- 
ber him as a Portentious Anomaly, one who, on ordinary occasions^ 
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.8914 nothing, bat was oocafiionally reosed to most Tehem^Dit arga- 
meat ; a man mnoh given to reading and oold-water baths. 

In the beginning of the year 1884, the dream of editorship re- 
vivod in the sonl of Horaoe Greeley. A project for starting a week* 
ly paper began to be agitated in the office. The firm, which then 
consisted of three members, H. Greeley, Jonas Winchester, and E. 
Sibbett, considered itself worth three thousand dollars, and was ftir- 
ther of opinion, that it contained within itself an amount of edito- 
rial talent sufficient to originate and conduct a family paper supe- 
nor to any then existing. Thofirm was correct in both opinions, 
And the result was — ^the Nbw Yobkkb. 

An Inddent connected with the Job office of Greeley ds Oo. is, 
perhaps, w<Mrth' mentioning here. One James Gordon Bennett, a 
person then well known as a smart writer fw the press, came to 
Horace Greeley, and exhibiting & fifty-dollar bill and some other 
notes of smaller denomination as his cash capital, invited him to 
Join, in setting up a new daily paper, the New York Herald. Our 
hero declined the oflfer, but recommended James Gordon to apply 
to another printer, naming one, who he thought would like to 
share in such an enterprise. To him the editor of the l^rald did 
^pply, and with success. The Herald appeared soon after, under 
the joint proprietorship of Bennett and the printer alluded to. Up- 
on the subsequent burning of the Herald office, the partners sepa- 
rated, and the Herald was thenceforth conducted by Bennett alone. 



CHAPTER XII. 

EDITOR OF THE NEW YOBKSB. 

duuracter of the Paper— lUt Early FortunefH- Happiness of tbe Editor— Scene in the Of- 
flee— Specimens of Horace Greeley's Poetry— Bafajects of his Essays— His Opinions 
then— His Marriage— The Silk-stocking Story— A day in Washington— His impresa- 
ions of the Senate— Peenniarydifflcnltieft—Ganses of the New-Torker's Ul-ancoess 
as a Bnsinefls— The missing letters— The Editor gets a nickname— The Agonies 
of a Debtor— Park Benjamin— Henry J. Raymond. 

LuoKiLY for the purposes of the present writer, 3£r. Greeley is 
the most antobiographical of editors. He takes his readers into his 
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«oi]ftd«iiee, lib sanetem, and his vnm mfe. H« bas lict the kiBt oly- 
jection to tell tlie public the mmber of Lib 8iib6<niberB, ilie akBO«it 
of iuB reoeiptB, the excess of bis receipts over his ^SEpiUkdfbwriii^ or 
the ezecBB of bis expeaditnros over bis leeeipts. Aee<M«diagl3r, tbe 
wbole history of the New Yorker, and I3ie atory cf its e^tor^ iay% 
and sorroirs, his trials and his ttiompba, lie f^ainly aad fidl j writ- 
ten is t&e New Toiicer its^. 

The New Yoiker was, incomparably, tiie best newspaper c^ kb 
kind that bad ever been pabMsbed in this coantiy. It was printed, 
At first, npon a large Mio sheet; afterwards, in two forms, iblio «id 
qaarto, the former at two doUais a year, the latter at ^ree. Its 
contents were of £»Br kinds ; literary matter, ssleoted imm borne 
and foraign. periodioala, and well aelected ; ec^torial «rtidca hy tiie 
editor, yigoronsly and conrteonsly expressed ; news, diiefly p<^^ 
eal, compiled with an aociH*acy new to American jonmaUsm; otty^ 
literary, and misoellaneoiis paragraphs. The paper took no ade in 
politics, tboQgh the ardent convictions of tbe editor were oeoai^o«- 
ally manifest, in invite of himself. The beat and f my of some of 
bis later writings never diaracterize tiie essaya <tf the New Torker. 
He was always gcntie, however strong and decided; and there -wmt 
a modesty and candor in bis manner cf writing tibat made the sal^ 
scriber a friend. Fc»r example, in tixe very first nnmber, umoono- 
ing tbe publication of c^i^ain miUJ&emstical bodes, be says, ^^ As we 
are not onxselves ccmversant with tbe higher branches of mathemat- 
ics, we cannot pretend to speak anthoritatively upon the merits of 
these publications" — a kind <tf vrowel wlAek omniseient editors are 
not prone to make. 

A paper, that lived k>iig, never stole inio existence more quietiy 
than the New Yorker. Fifteen of the personal friends of the edi- 
tors had promised to become subscribers; End when, on the 22d of 
March, 1834, the first number appeared, it sold to the extent of one 
hundred copies. No wonder. Neither of the proprietors had any 
reputation with the public ; all of them were very young, and the 
editor evidently euppoeed that it was only necessary to make a good 
paper in order to sell a great many copies. The * PubMrfiers' Ad- 
dress,' indeed, expressly said : — 

**Th«rs is oiM disadranteg^ •ttendisg our debtU wbii(li Is seldeni sasom* 



tered !n ilie outeet of periodloBis aspiring to -gntwil popfdntifif tatA p^nm- 
a^. Oars is not bTaroned tbrongli tlie land as, 'The Ohe»pHft ^riocHeal In 
the World,' 'The ti&rgest Pfit)eT erer Published/ or my tft the eaptirating 
elap-traps wherewith eDterprisihg gentlemen, possessed of a»oonTenient stock 
of assnrsQce, are wont to usher in their sireoessire experiments on the gain* 
Mity of the Ptthtio. No likenesses of ermineni and fkyorite fttfthort w31 em- 
beliiiA our title, trhile they disdain to write Ibr tmr oolnmns. No ' distin- 
gnished literary and fashionaltle eharaeters' haTe been dragged In to bolster 
np a rigma.role of preposterous fend ohaila>tasi pretensloBS. And indeed no 
serious is tiiis deiloienoj, tliatthe first (we may say I9ie only) dljjeotlon whidh 
has been started by our most Jtidieioiis friends in Hie ^Hsonssion of our plans 
and prespeots, has fnrariably been this :--' Ton do soft iodalge saflleieBtly in 
high-sounding pretensions. You oannot suooeed without humhitg.* Our an- 
swer has oonstantly been :-^' We nhcM iryy* and in the spirit Of this deter- 
mination, we respeotAilIy solioit of our feilewHsitlseBS iHn extenrtOB xii that 
■hare of patronage which they shall deem imrraoted by our performanees 
rather than our promises.^' 

The public took the l^ew Yorkef at its word. The second nnm- 
ber had a sale of nearly two bnndred copies, and for three months, 
the increase av^rag^d a h.nndred copies a week In Septeoaber, the 
drcnlAliioR was 1^,600; aad tibe second YoLome b^gan with ^QQ. 
Dnxingltotfixst year, three bnndeed papen fpare the Kew YoriDer 
a eulogistic notice. The editor became, at x^nee^ « peraon known 
and valued fiiToughont the Union. He enjoyed his position thor- 
oughly, and he labored not more truly with all his might, t}ian with 
all his heai't. 

The spirit in which he performed his duties, and the glee with 
which he entered into the comicalities of editorial life^ «annot be 
more agf eaabUy (&owb than by transoriblug bis Dim account of a 
Scene which was enacted in the office of tlie New Yorker, soon 
«fter its esti^hment The article was entitled 'SdSt^M Lux- 
uries.' 

We lore not tiie ways of tfaift numeroua «!afls t>f msdecnktenti who are per- 
petually indhig fault with their roeation, and endearoring to prore them- 
selres the most miserable dogs in existenee. If tliey really think so, why 
under the sun do they not abandon their present evil ways and endearor to 
hit upon something more endurable ? Nor do we not deem these grumblers 
more plentffnl among the brethren ef the quOl than in <Haier proleissions, sim- 
ply beoaose tha groaaings uttered through the press are more widely drea- 

7# - 
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IMed ihM irinn bmmIj braathed io tht nifbNOr of iosM uu^mpftCUsiDi^ 
friend who forgete ftll about thorn the sext ninnta ; but we do think the whole 
bnsinoM is in most ridioalonsly bad taste. An Apostle teaohes ns of " groaninffi 
which cannot bo uttered "~it would be a great relief to readen, if editorial 
groanings were of this sort. ITow, ivs pride ourselves rather on the delights 
of our profession I and we r^^oioe to say, that we And them neither few nor 
Ineonriderable. There is one which eren sow flitted across our path, whiehi - 
. to tell the truth, was rather above the arerage— in fact, so good, that we ean- 
. not afford to mon<^lise it, even though we shall be ooastmined to allow our 
leader a peep behind the onrtain. So, here it is: 

[Scsirv. Editorial Sanotom—Bditor sohu^-^ c. immersed in thought and 
newspapers, with a journal in one hand and busily spoiling white paper with 
theother^-only two particular friends talking to him at eaeh elbow. I>eTil 
ealls for <eopy' at momentaiy intervals. Snter a bnttemut^olared gentle- 
man, who bows most emphatically.] 

GaU. Are you the editor 4>f the N«w YorkeE, sir 1 

Editor. The same, sir, at your service. 

Gent, Did you write this, sir 1 

EdUor. Takes hia miawred cxtrod and reads — * So, when we hear the 
bnusen vender of quack remedies boldly trumpeting his miraculous cures, or 
the announoement of the equally impudent experimenter on public credulity 
{Gcward) who announces, that he * teaohes musio in six lessons, and half a 
doien distinct branches of science in as many weeks,' we may be grieved, and 
even indignant^ that sueh palpable deoeptiiHis of the simple and nnwaiy should 
not be discountenaBced and exposed.' 

That reads like me, sir. I do not remomber the passage ; but if you found 
it in the editorial columns of the New Yorker, I certainly did write it. 

GaU. It was in No. 15. " The March of Humbug." 

Editor. Ah I now I recoUeot it— there is no mistake in my writing that 
article. 

Gent. Did you allude to mc, sir, in those remarks? 

Editor. You will perceive that the name < GowanP his been introduoed 
by yourself—there Is nothing of the kind in my paper. 

Gmt. Yes, sir ; but I wish to know whether you intended those remwks to 
apply to me. 

Editor. Wen, sir, without pretending to recoUeet exactly what I may have 
been thinking of while writing an artidle three months ago, I will frankly say, 
that I think I must have had you in my eye while penning that paragraph. 

Gent. Well, sir, do you know that sueh remarlu are grossly ui^ust and im- 
pertinent tome? 

Editor. I know nothing of yon, rir, but from the testimony of friends and 
your own advertisements in tho papeif— and these combine to OMure me 
that yon are a qoaek. 
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€Mt, Thftt if whal My «MmiM ny, ^; but if y^tt dzaniiM ay ««rU- 
floites^ fir, yoa wiit know Ae eontrwy. 

j^tfitor. I am open to ooayiotioo, sir. 

G^s Well, fir, X have been advertising in tbe Traveller for some time, 
and have paid tliem a great deal of money, and here they oome ont this week 
and abuse me— flo, I have done with them ; and, now, if yoa will say yoa will 
not attaiek me in this fashion, I will patronise yoa (holding oat som^ tempt- 
ing advertisements). 

BdUor. Well, sir, I shall bo vwry happy to advei^sa for you % bui I ean 
give no pledge as to the coarse I shall feel boond to panoa. 

Qt/nt. Then, I suppose yoa will oontinae to oall me a qaaok. 

Editor ' I do not know that I auh aoenstomed to attaek my friends and 
patrons ; bat if I have ooeasion to speak of yoa at all, it shall be in sooh 
terms as my best judgment shall diotate. 

Q-ent, Then, I am to understand yoa as my enemy. 

Ediiar, Understand me as yoa please, sir ; I shall endeavor to treat yoa 
and all men with fidmess. 

Gent. But do you sa^Mse I am g^Axig to pay money to those .who ridieole 
ma and hold me up as a qupiok? 

Editor, Yoa will pay it where yoo please, sir— I most ei^oy my opinions. 

(7sn/. Well, but H a man to be judged by what his enemies say of him? 
Bvery man has his enemies. 

Editor. I hope not, sir ; I trust I have not an enemy in the world. 

&ent. TeS) you have— /'m your en«my/— and the enemy cttreTj one who 
misrepresents me. I ean get no justloe from the press, ezoept among the 
penny dailies. I '11 start a paper myself before a y^ar. I 'U show that 
some folks ean edit newspapers as well as others. 

Editor. The field is open, sir,-*go ahead. 

[Exit in a rage. Rev. J. Goward, A.M., Teaeher 
(in six lessons) of everything.] 

Another uproot of the hi^pplne^ of the early daya of our hero'a 
editorial career might be found in. the habit he then had of writing 
yerses. It will, perhaps, surprise some of his present readers, who 
know him only as one of the most practical of writers, one given 
to politics, sub-son plows, and other subjects supposed to be unpo- 
etical, to learn that he was in early life a very £eequent, and by no 
means altogether unsuccessful poetizer. Many of the early numbers . 
of the New-Yorker contain a poem lay " H. G.'* He has published, 
in all, about thirty-five poems, of which the Kew-Yorker contains 
twenty ; the rest may be found in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
and various other magazines, annnalis and occasionul i;plumes. I 
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hKTB leett ii» poem J>f lA^'wiMi doM iMl«cHHtauL the nmitnai of 
poetry^thoiight) feeliag, fancy; bot in feir of t2iein w«s &e ^oit 
enabled to give hiB thought, feeling and fimcy eomplete ezpreieion. 
A specimen or two of his poetry it would be an unpardonable omis- 
Bion not to give^ in a volume like this, particQlflrly as his poetib 
period is past. 

The following is a tnbnte to the memory of one who was the ideal 
hero df hia yonthf ol poUlioSk U was psUished » the fiist iimiiber 
of the New-Yorker: 

ON THE DEATH OP WILLIAH tflRT. 

RoQse not the mnfied dnun. 
Wake not the martial trumpet's Booomf nl sonnd 

"For him whose mighty voice in death is dmb; 
Who^ m tbe senith of liis hi|^ ^esowa, 

To the grave went dcrwn^ 

Invoke no casmomV brettth ' 

To swell tbe requiem o'er his ashes poured — 

Silently bear him to the house of death :— 

The aching hearts by whom ho was adored, 

He won &ot with the swoni. 

Not let affection^ tear 
Be the sole tribute to his memory paid ; 
Earth has no monument so justly dear 
To soob like bis in purity acrayedr- 

Nevorto^ide. 

I loT^ thee, patriot OhMI 

I battled proudly 'oeathtiiy banner pure; 
l&to is tho breast of woe— the heart of ffhdt 

WM^ euffiar on unzmndful of a euro- 
Proud to endure. 

But vain the voice of waB 
For thoe» from tills dkn vale of aoerow fled— 



Earth has no epdl whoM raa|fto du^ntit Ml 
To light the glooin liiat broads thy aaa^ow Kad, 
<!^ woo tfa«e frcnn tb^ 4ead. 

Then iidto thv^Mig repcae 
Beneatii tbe shelter of the deep green aod : 

I>ea1& hot ft hri^^tor halo ei'er thee tlirowB->-- 
Tby fknae, !^ soul alike Itare apurned the elod^ 

Beat thee in God. 

A aeries of poems, entitled ** ISQstorio Pendfings,^* appear in the 
first volume of the N^ew ToAer, over the initials ** fl. G." These 
were the poetized reminiscences of his boyish historicid reading. Of 
these poems tiie following is, pisrhops, the most jileaifiiig and dhar- 
actwistio: 

KER4>'8 TOlfB. 

^^inwii ^iaio pariAfid I7 tlM JurtMt doom, 

« « « « « 

Some hand luieeen stnwed flowers apou Us grave.''* 

Btboit. 

The tyrant slept in death ; 
EQs long career of blood had ceased forever, 

And but an empire^s execrating breath 
Bemained to tell of crimes exampled never. 

Alone remained? Ahl no; 
Bome^s scathed and blackened Walls retold the story 

Of conflagrations broad and baleful glow. 
Sach was the halo of the dee^ot's ^ory I 

And round his gUded tomb 
Came crowds of sufEerers^-bnt not to weep— - 

Kot theirs the wish to light the house of gloom 
With sympathy. No I Curses wild and deep 

His only requiem made! 
But soft I see, strewed around his dreamless bed 

TShe trophies bdgfat of tAmy a verdant gladia^ 
The living's tribute to llie Snored deoA. 
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miatinMa those g«ii1le flowenf 

Qa sweetly smiling in tibe faee of wrath—- 
Children of genial sons and fostering showers. 

Kpw (anshed and trampled in the million's padi — 
What do thejy withering here ! 

Ahl spfaan. them notf they tell of sorrow's flow- 
There has been om to shed a£feotion's tesr, 

^And 'mid a nation's joy, to feel & pang of woel 

No I scorn them not, those flowers, 
They speak too deeply to eaoh feeling heart— 

They tell that Guilt hath still its holier honrs— 
That none may e 'er from earth nnmoomed depart ; 

That none hath all effiused 
The spell of Eden o 'er his spirit oast, 

The heavenly image in his features traoed— 
Or quenched the loye unchanging to the last I 

Another of the * ISstorio PenpilingB,* was on the *I>eath of Per- 
icles.' This was its last stanza i-r- 

No! let the brutal conqueror 

Still glut hia soul with war, 
And let the ignoble million 

With shouts surround his car; 
But dearer far the lasting fame 

Which twines its wreaths with peace— 
Give tM the tearless memory 
. Of the mighty one of Greece. 

Only one of his poems seems to have been inspired by the ten- 
der passion. It is dated May 81st, 1884. Who this bright Vision 
was to whom the poem was addressed, or whether it was oyer yib- 
ible to any but the poet's eye, has not transpred. 

FANTASIES. 

They deem me ecUd^ tha thooghtless and light-heart;^. 
In that I woiriap not at beauty's shrine ; 



They deem me ooid, that through the yean depart^ 
I neV have bowed me to some form divine. 

They deem me proud, that, where the world hath flattexed» 
I ne'er have knelt to languish or adore; 

They think not that the homage idly scattered 
Leaves the heart bankrupt, ere its spring is oV. 

17o1 In my Bonl there glows but one bright vision, 

And o^er iny heart there roles but one fond spell. 
Brightening my hours of sleep with dreams Elysian 

Of one unseen, yet loved, aye cherished well ; 
Unseen? Ah I no ; her presence round me lingers, 

Ohasing each wayward thought that tempts to rove ; 
Weaving Affection^s web with fiEury fingerS| 

And waking thoughts of purity and love. 

Star of my heaven t thy beams shall guide me ever, 

Though clouds obscure, and thorns bestrew my path ; 
As sweeps my bark adown lifers arrowy river 

Thy angel smile shall soothe misfortune's wrath ; 
And ah t should Fate ere speed her deadliest arrow, 

Should vice allare to plunge in her dark sea. 
Be this the okdy shield my soul shall borrow^- 

One glance to Heaven-^ne burning thought of thee t 

I ne'er on earth may gaze on those bright features, 

Kor drink the light of that soul-beaming eye ; 
But wander on ^mid earth's unthinking creatures, 

Unloved in life, and uniamented die ; 
But ne'er shaU fade the speU thou weavest o'er me^ . 

Kor fail the star that lights my lonely way ; 
Still shall the night's fond dreams that light restore me, 

Though Tate forbid its gentler beams by day. 

I have not dreamed that gold or gems adorn thee — 
That natt'ry's voice may vaunt thy matchless form ; 

I little reck that worldlings all may scorn thee. 
Be but thy soul stiU pure, thy feelings warm ; 
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Be thine bright lalelleot's ox^uliBg tressnreti 

And Poesy'e more deep1y*hflfie"red epefl, 
And lUdk the fleet irhiok fa^Mens ell tfay plettinreii» 

With trusting love— Mfldd of my eool I ftrewefl I 

One more poem elaime plaoe het^ iT £ram its antobiogiephioBl 
ohanicter alone. Those who beUeve there w snoh a thing as regen- 
eration, who know tiukt a man eon aot and li^ in a dishiteBeited 
spirit, will not read this poem with entire mecedaU^. It ^^feared 
in the Sontltem liteary Messenger for Angiif^ 1840. 



THE PADED STABS. 

TttSnd the time wlien Heaven's bigh dome 

Woke in my eonl a wondrous thrill— 
When every leaf In Katore's tome 

Bespoke creations marvek still ; 
When moontaln oliff and sweeping glade, 

As moftL nneiosed her roe^ Ws, 
Woke j6ys intense— hot nai^t e'er bade 

My heart leap up, ISce yon, bright starsi 

Calm minifitrants to God^s high gloqr! 

Pure .gems around fib hnmisg tltfon^f 
Ifote watohers o'er man's stnn^^ sad ateij 

Of Grime and Woe throngh ages gone I 
'Twas yenis the mild and haliowiiig epttt 

That Im-ed me from ignoUe ifleitems^ 
Tan^t me where sweeter ibfuntains «weU 

<rhan ever bleoei the wori^Oii^s dreamsb 

How changed was life I a waste no more, 
Beset by Want, and Pain, and Wrong ; 

Earth seemed a glad and fairy «hore. 
Vocal with Hope's inspiring song. 

But ye, bright sentinels oi Heaven I 
Far glories of ITight's radiant sky I 

Who, as ye gemmed the brow of EveO| 

Has ever deemed Man bom to die f 

% « * •» 
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'3!it» Med now, tiMt w<>ivdz0iis gra^ 

That oQoe on HeaTen's for«li«ad flhene ; 
I nead no more in Fatoro'a Aioe 

A aoid na^eoArB to my emn. 
A dinmeBfl oft my eye and spirit, 

Stem time has eadt in hnrrying by; 
Few joys my barker yean i&borit^ - 

And Imdek dnll&ew ind«6 tbe sl^. 

Yet moam nat I-^a stecii, high ^M^ 

Now nerves mj Bxm and fii^ my bmfai; 
I^Brifih the dream of ehapee of beamy^ 

So tibat this strife be not in Tain; 
To war on fVand ent^eaohed with F0W<^? — 

On smooth Pretence and specious W r o ng — 
This task be mine, thoogh Fortune lower; 

For 1^ be banished sky and so^g, 

TbB sn^eets npon whidi the editor of the New Yorker used to 
demwmt., as edUxnr, contrast curiously with those upon which, as 
poet, he aspired to sing. TnmiDg OT«r the weH-priaited pages <^ 
that journal, we find calm and rather elaborate essays upon ^ The 
^rterests of LeJbofr^* * Oar Relations with France,' * l^[>eoi!da1ion,* 
* The Seienoe of Agriculture,' ' Usury Laws,' • The Currency,' • O ver- 
leading,' * Divorce of Bank and State,' ' National Conventions,' 'In- 
ternational Copyright,' * Relief of the Poor,' * The Public Lands,' 
' Capital Punishment,' ' The Slavery Question^' and scores of others 
e^^naUy nnromantio. Ther^ are, alsp, ^eotioa retions given with 
great miaatesLess, and numberless paragcaphs reowding nomin*- 
tioiis. The New Yorker gradually beoame the atfth(M4ty in the d^ 
l^artment of polidcal statistics. There were many people who did 
not consider an election * safe,' or * lost,' until they saw the figures 
in the New Yorker. And the New Yorker deserved this distinc- 
tion; for there never lived an editor more scrnpulons upon the 
point of literal and absolute correctness than Horace Greeley. To 
quote the language of a^ proof-reader—^^ If there is a thing that will 
make fioaealutioas, it is to hiwe ^name spelt wfong, or a mistake 
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in electaon retnrns.'' In ftet, he was morbid on the sobject, tiH 
time toughened him ; time, and proof-readere* 

The opinions which he expressed in the eolnnms of the New 
Yorker are, in general, those to which he still adheres, though on a 
few subjects he used language which he would not now use. His 
opinions on those subjects have rather advanced than changed. 
For example : he is now ojqposed to the punishment of death in all 
cases, except when, owing to peculiar drcumstanoes, the immediate 
safety of the community demands it In June, 1886, he wrote : — 
^ And now, having fbUy expressed our conviction that the punish- 
ment of death is one which should sometimes be inflicted, we may 
add, that we would have it resorted to as unfrequently as possible. 
Kothing, in our view, but cold-blooded, premeditated, unpalliated 
murder, can fully Justify it. Let this continue to be viated with the 
sternest penalty." 

Another example. The following is part of an article on the 
Slavery Question, which appeared in July, 1884. It differs from 
his present writings on the same subject, not at all in doctrine, 
though very much in tone. Then, he thought the North the ag- 
^essor. Since then, we have had Mexican Wars, Nebraska Mlk^ 
etc.| and he now writes as one assailed* 

'*Xo a philOfophieftl obiervsr»the •ziatsnee of domostie ferritode in «n 
poztion of tbo Union whilo it ia forbidden and condemned la Another* wonM 
indeed seem, to afford no planBible pretext foryariaaoe or alienation. The 
Union was formed with a peileet knowledge, on the one hand, that alavery ex- 
isted at the sonth, and, on the other, that it was utterly disapproTed and dia- 
eountenanoed at the north. Bnt the fhunen of the oonstitntion saw no reason 
for distrast and dissensioii in this drenmstatnoe. Wisely ayoiding all disonss- 
ion of a snlsJect so delieate and exciting, they prooeeded to the formation of 
* a more perfect onion,' whldi, leaving eaoh section in tha possession of its 
nndonbted right of regnlating its own internal goremment and enjoying its 
own spcoolatiTe opinions, prorided only for the oommon benefit and mntoal 
well-being of the whole. And why should not this arrangement ba satisfac- 
tory and perfect 1 Why should not even the existing evils of one section be 
left to the correction of its own wisdom and virtne, when pointed out by the 
unerring finger of experience 1 

Wc entertain no doubt that the syitem of darery is at the bottom of moat 
of the evils whioh aflUot the oommunities of the south^that it has oooasioned 
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'ttediMliniBor VirglBlA^of MarjrlMid, of Cuofina. W» fM ft ««•» rttftrting 
the growtb of tbe now State of Hiasoori, and oauing har to fall far behind 
her litter Indiana in imi«oyement and popnlaHon. And we Tettini« to aMeit, 
that if the olijeotiont to dayery, drawn frrao; a eorrtei and enlightened poliM- 
ea! eeonomj, were onoe fairly placed before the sonthem pablio, they wonld 
need no other induoements to impel them^ to enter upon an immediate and 
alTeotiTe eouree of legislation, with a view to the ultimate eztinetion of the 
eVil. Bat, zight or wrong,, no people have a greater diiinclinatlon to the lee- 
tores or even the advice of their neighbori ; and we venture to pcediet, that 
whoever ehaU bring about a ehange of ophiion in that quarter, mast, in this 
«aae, reverse tho^ proverb whioh dedares, that ' a prophet hath honor ezeept 
in his own country.' *' 

« « 4i « ♦ ♦ « 

After extolling the Colonization Society, and condemning the form- 
ation of anti-slavery societies at the North, as irritating and useless, 
the editor proceeds : — '^ We hazard the assertion, that there never 
existed two distinct races — so diverse as to be incapable of amalga- 
mation — ^inhabiting the same district of country, and in open and 
friendly contact with each other, that maintained a perfect equality 
of political and social condition. * * * It remains to be proved, 
that the history of the nineteenth centory will afford a direct con- 
tradiction to all former experience. * * * We cannot dose 
without reiterating the expression of our firm conviction, that if 
the African race are ever to be raised to a degree of comparative 
happiness, intelligence, and freedom, it must be in some other region 
. than that which has been the theatre of their servitude and degra- 
dation. They must ^ come up out of the land of Egypt and out of 
the house of bondage;' even though they should be forced to cross 
the sea in their pilgrimage and wander forty years in the wilder- 
ness." 

Again. In 1835, he had not arrived at tde Maine Law, but was 
feeling his way towards it. He wrote thus : 

** Were we oalled npon to indicate simply the oouise whioh should be punned 
to the eradioataon of this crying evil, our compliance wonld be a far easier 
matter. We should say, unhesitatingly, that the vending of alcohol, or of 
liquors of wiiich aloohol forms a leading component, should be regulated by 
the laws which govern the sale of other insidious, yet deadly, poisons. It 
should be kept fat sale only by druggists, and dealt out in. small portions, 
and with Jiite ragaid to the character and osten^le puxpose of the applicant, 
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asinflMMM oflli cmnteipnt. « # « « B«t wt ira«l niaft fiBtt«l» lint 
w« Me to dttomlo* ti>ii»l j whst ivuiy be doiw bjr tke iHaads •€ i 
tot «k« idvnMOMiit of tte boIAq eMiM bi wWehtlMy it»4 
tliMi whilt Ihe men «id«Bl of tlMin <with whom we «e proud to nUk o«f- 
■elTes) weald Retire to eee aoeoripli^ed. We mm lo look «t tliiBge ee tfaa^r 
«f«; and, In that view, an «ttetapU to inierdiettbe eato efhitexioeSiiBgliqwie 
In Our kotels, our eomitiy eloree, mul our eteMi*bfl»ti, In the pretest eftete 
efp«Mieepftte,ara0fcbelnipele«ly,iMiealoul7fUiie. « « « « 39^ 
only oMincUepiefisSenbeeri^fettthlibcBi^ef the trifle, wUbIi ee«M be 
«i>|piii*llhtheleoetpi<QqpeetereiMoeiB,li the kasfBOAtm eT m resittenee- 
tu--fl^fiN>m #100 to » Wa pef emaw— nhieh wmdd hwre the aftot ef 
diminishing the evil by rendering less frequent and lem miTBrial the teftqh 
tations f^hich lead to it Bat even that, we apprehend, wonld meet with 
■teettneoe eppoeillon limn ao large and idateenCial n ]><»tien of the eommnnity,' 
af to render ita adoption and effieienay extrenely'doabtCiiL" 

The most bold and stirring of his articles in the New Yorker, 
was one on tiie ^^ Tyranny of Opinion," which was soggested by the 
extraordinary enthnsiasm with which the Fourth of Jnly was cel- 
ebrated in 1887. A part of this article is the only specknen of the 
yonng editor's performance, whioh, as a specimen, can find place in 
thk chapter. The sentiments which it ayows, tha conntry has not 
jet eanght up with ; nor will it^ for many a year after the hand 
that wrote them is dnst. After an allusion to the celebration, the 
article proceeds; 

** The great peryadlng eril of our soelal eonditSon fa the worship and the 
bigotry of Ophiion. While tiie theory of onr potitieal inilitations aesefts or 
implies the nbeelote freedom of the hmnan miad-^tttt ri|^ net mdy ^f fieee 
thoaghit JAd disoassioBj bnt of the most nnrestrained netien thereon withSn 
the wide boondaries prescribed by the laws of the land, yet the praetioal com- 
mmUoTf upon this noUe text is es discordant as imagination can eonoeive. 
Beneath the thin veil of a democracy more free than that of Athens In lier 
glory, we doak a despotism more pemidoas and reyolting than that of 
Tarkey or China. It is the despotism of Opinion. Whoever yentares to 
propouid opinions sirikingly at yacianee with thoee ef the msfjanty^ aiut be 
content to brare oble^y, eonftempt and pensoatnm. If polilisal, they «<- 
elade him ftom pnttlie empleyment and traet; if leligioas, ftom social Jntee- 
eonrse and general regard, if not from aheolote rights. H es ww n r «noderataty 
herelioal in his peHl^oal <?iewB,he eannot be a jastieeofthe peaee, an olBeer 
Of the oastomsjor « lamp-lighter; whtle, tf he be posltirel^ «nd flnnkly 
toep0oailinhisthe«li)gy« gmve jvdgei pfoaooBee klai IsMVpitont to flHs 



(Mtiaony J& oportv oS jiuiti<Hh. tboof^ his AuaoUr lot vwMity b# i pdidbf ta M a 
That 14 but a narrow viow of the satiieot whiak a0oribe» all thks isjostiM ta 
the errors of parties or IndiTldaals ; it flows naturally from the yioe of the 
agie and oosntry — the tyranny of Opinion. It can never be wholly reetifled 
until t&e- wMe eiH&itnHtity shall be brought ta feel and acknowledge, that the 
only seottcUy ftur pnMiA Ubevty is to be fenad In the a%selfite and nnquaUlled 
fireedom oC thoa^t and txptesshw, eanfialBi; penal eosseqteeiiMi to aetn only 
which an detiiinental to the wel£Mw of society. 

" The i^ilQsophical obsarrec from abroad in«y woU bo astouidod by lh» 
gross inconsistencies which are presented by the professions and tho oondnot 
of our people. . Thousands will flock together to drink in the musical periods 
of some popular ^clalmer on the inalienable rights of man, the inviolability 
of (she immunities granted us by the Constitution and Laws, and the inyariable 
roToroBOO of fteemoa for the mejesfey of law. They go away delighted with 
our insfitotioBS^ tin oiatra amd thomselros. \Tb» next day they may be en« 
gag^ in 'lyntihing* some nnlueky individuai who ha« faUen tmdor thoir 
soToreign dispkasure, breaking up a puUio meettn|^ of an o1»to:iioQS oast, or 
tarring and feathering some unfortunate lecturer or propag^dist, wfaoee 
views do not square with their own, but who has precisely the same right to 
ei^oy and propagate his opinions^ however erroneous, as though he inculcated 
nothing but what evory one knows and aoltnowledges already .^ The shame- 
losslieis of fills incongruity is sickening ; but' it is not conflnedTo this glaring 
etUbitioB. The slierllK; tcnmnilork, or constable, who finds the politieal 
msjority in his ^istriet changed, either by immigratioit or the oo«e of 
events, must be Qontont to ohange too, or be buried from his station. Tet 
what necessary oonnection is there between his politios end his oSee 7 Why 
might it not as properly be insisted that a town-officer should be six feet 
high, or haTo red hair, if the majority were so distinguished,, as- that he 
should thhnk with them respec^ting the men in high places and the measures 
pre5««ted or opposed by them 7 And how does the proscription of a man in 
aay way fiir obnoxious options differ firom the most glaring tyranny V* 

Xn the ^dw Torkor of July 16thy 18^6, may be seep,, at iha 
Lead of a long list of recent marriages, the following iutererting ao- 
Qonnoement: 

^^In Immwael ohnreh, Warrento'wn, North Carolina, ea Tues- 
day mormng, 5ih inst, by Bev. William Korwoodj Mr. Horace 
Greeley, editor of the New Yorker, to Miss Y. Cheney, of War- 
rentown, formerly of this city." 

The lady was by profession a teacher, and to use the empbatio 
language of one of her friends, ^ crazy for knowledge.' The ao- 
qnaiatancfi had been.£ormfiid at the Graham Qonae, and was eon- 
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tiimed by correspondence after Hiss Oheney, in the pursmi of lier . 
Tooation, had removed to Korth Carolina. |Thither the lover hied ; 
the two became one,] and returned together to Kew York, They 
were married, as he said he would be, by the Episcopal form. 
Sumptuous was the attire of the bridegroom ; a suit of fine black 
broaddoth, and ^'on this occasion only," a pair of silk stockings t 
It appears that silk stockings and matrimony were, in his mind, as- 
sociated ideas,, as rings and matrimony, orange blossoms and matri- 
mony, are in the minds of people in general. Accordingly, be 
bought a pair of silk stockings; but trying on his wedding suit pre* 
vious to his departure for the south, he found, to his dismay, that 
the stockings were completely hidden by the affluent terminations 
of another garment The^uestion now at once occurred to his log- 
ical mind, ^ What is the use of Jumng silk stockings, if nobody can 
see that yon have them V He laid the case, it is said, before his 
tailor, who, knowing his customer, immediately removed the diffi- 
culty by cutting away a crescent of cloth from the front of the 
aforesaid terminations, which rendered the silk stockings obvioua 
to the most casual observer. Such is the story. And I regret 
that other stories, and true ones, highly honoraUe to his head 
and heart, delicacy forbids the telling of in this pkce. 

The editor, of course, turned his wedding tour to account in the 
way of his profession. On his Journey southward, Horace Gree- 
ley first saw "Washington, and was impressed fevorably by the 
houses of Congress, tiien in session. He wrote admiringly of the 
Senate :— " That the Senate of the United States is unsurpassed in 
intellectual greatness by any body of fifty men ever convened, is 
a trite observation. A phrenologist would fancy a strong con- 
firmation of his doctrines in the very appearance of the Senate ; 
a physiognomist would find it. The most striking person on the 
fioor is Mr. Clay, who is incessantly in motion, and whose spare, 
erect form betrays an easy dignity approaching to majesty, and a 
perfect grac^ulness, such as I have never seen equaled. His coun- 
tenance is intelligent and indicative of character ; but a glance at 
his figure while his face was completely averted, would give assur- 
ance that he was no common man. Mr. Calhoun is one of the 
plmnest men and certainly the dryest, hardest speaker I ever 
listened to. < The flow of his ideas reminded me of a barrel filled 
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witili pebblesji^Baoh of which must find great dlffieolty In escaping 
from the vefy solidity and number of those pressing npon it and 
impeding its natural motion. Mr. Calhonn, though far from being 
a handsome, is still a very remarkable personage ; but Mr. Benton 
has the least intelleotaal countenance I ever saw on a senator* Mr, 
Webster was not in his place." * * * « ^^ The best 
speech was that of Mr. Crittenden, of Kentaoky. That man is not 
appreeiated so highly as he should and must be. He has a 
itmgh readiness, a sterling good sense, a republican manner and 
feeling, and a yein of biting, though homely satire, which will 
yet raise him to distinction in the National Councils.^^ 

Were Greeley and Go. making their fortune meanwhile ? Far 
from it. To edit a paper well is one thing ; to make it pay as a 
business is another. The New Yorker had soon become a famous, 
an admired, and an influential paper. Subscriptions poured in ; the 
establishment looked prosperous ; but it was not. The sorry tale 
of its care^ as a business is very fully and forcibly told in the yari- 
ous addresses to, and chats with. Our Patrons, which appear in the 
volumes of 1887, that 'year of ruin,' and of the years of slow re- 
coyeiyfrom ruin which followed^ In October, 1887, the editor 
thus stated his melancholy case : 

" Oan is a plain story i snd it shall be plainly told. The Kcfw Yorker was 
eiiablished with very moderate expectations of peoaniary advantage, but 
with strong hopes that its location at the head-qnarters of hitellig^nce for the 
continent, and its oheapnessj would, insure it, if well conducted, such a patron- 
age ae would be ultimately adequate, at least, to the bare expenses of its pub- 
lication. Starting with scarce a shadow of patronage, it had four thousand 
five hundred subscribers at the close of the first year, obtained at an outlay of 
three thoosand dollan beyond the income in that period. This did not mate* 
riaUy disappoint the publishers' expectations. Another year passed, and their 
subscription increased to seyen thousand, with a further outlay, beyond all re- 
ceipts, of two thousand dollars. A third year was commenced with two edi- 
tions—folio and quarto-^<^ our journal ; and at its close, their coi:^oint sub- 
scriptions amounted to near nine thousand five hundred ; yet our receipts had 
again fallen two thousand dollars behind our absolutely necessary expendi- 
tures. Such was our situation at the oommenoiment of this year of ruin ; 
and we found ourselves wholly unable to continue our former reliance on the 
honor and ultimate good faith of our bwdnrard subscribers. Two thousand five 
hundred of them were strieken from our list, and every possible retrenchment of 
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oas«Bvwditant«IMc4. WUhtli»6i»iwfeaf tii»iittRtpwili|iM|lM»lriitiiir 
il7, fuid aided b; the extieoiQ kinfhieai and gtn«roii8 ooafideiic^ oC our AfieB#i» 
we have barel; and with great diffioolty kept oar bark afloat. For the fiitiire^ we- 
have no resource but in the justice and generosity of our patrona. Our humble 
portion of this world'B goods has long since been swallowed up in the all-devonr- 
isg Tortex ; both of the Editor's original amociates in the undertaking have 
alMadoiud It with loss, axid those who now fill l&eir plaoes have inrested to the 
ftliamomitpf Omrabttay. Not a fiutiUng Jim been dnum feott 1b« ooaeani 
bj toBkf 000 say* for w^icef refidered ; and <|he allowvioe to the pro^Aetoi* 
having charge ra^antiyely of the editorial and publiahiBg departsMnt< has 
been far less than their services would have commaaded eleewhere. Xhe last six 
months have been more disiwtrous than any which preceded them,, as we have 
continued to fall behind our expenses without a corresponding increase of pat- 
ronage. - A laige amount is indeed due us ; but we find its collection almost 
impoMiblOi oxoept In ineonaiderable portions and.at a ruinous expense. All 
apfMli to ftbe honesty aad good fkith of tho delhkquentir seem utteiiy fnS^ 
leal. Am a. iMt leseiirde, therefore, vtA one beeidea which we hsre no altema^ 
tive, we hereby aanounoe, that from and after this dat^, the prioe of Ihe Neiw 
Yorker will be three doUara per ansam for the foUo^ and four doUaia £or tha . 
quarto edition. 

" Friends of the New Yorker T Patrons f we appeal to you, not for charily, 
bTit for justice. Whoever among yon is in our debt, no matter how small the 
acim, ia guUt^rof a moral wrong in withholding the payntent. We bitterly 
need it— we have a right to expect it. Six years gf hap^ness eould not atone 
for the horrors which blighted hopes, agonising embarrassments, and gloomy 
a^veheasions—all arising in great me«eate fnent your negldet^fiafve ooH- 
apired to heap upon na during the laat aix monthi. W« have ftame aO. ift ai<* • 
lenee .: we now tell you we iM$9i have erar pay. Oalr obUgaticoa fbr the next 
two months are alarmingly he«vy, and they mtnt be aatiafiedt at whatotec aao- 
rifioe. We shall cheerfully give up wfaaiteTer stay remain te ua of prapefftj^ 
and DMffivaga yean ci futwe exertion, aoeoMr tiian iaBonr a ahadew of dishmor, 
by aubgeeting thoee who have credited ui to kfep or ineonvei^aaoe. We nmat 
pay; and forthe meana of dcdng it we a^^eaT moat ealraaaay te yes. It la 
poiaihle thai we mighi still fut^er ataue the Mnd! B<«is«bud* of «v¥ fidendsi 
but the thought ia ageny. We should b* driven to what is hut a mbie dqlieafee 
mode of begi^ry, when justioeDrenk tholM lAo wttUiold the hard eamlage of 
our unceasing toil would pl«)e ua above the r^vdting neeoerity ! At any rate, 
we wiU not aubmit to the humiHatkin without an effort. 

" We have struggled until we can no tonger doubt that, with the preacnt 
currency— and there aeema little hope of an immediate improvement-^we eaa^ 
not Uve at our former prioes. The aiq^PM^rion of amall notea waa a blow te 
cheap dty papeia, from which there ia no hope of reeovery. With a ounency 
ineluding notea of two and three dellaii, one half our reeeipta wwsld come to 
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m dfreetly flrom the 8tiB#oribers ; wttlioiit snoh notei, we must fubmlt to aa 
ai^t'i charge on'' nearly eyery ooUeetion. Besides, the notes firom the Soatk 
Western States are now at from twenty to thirty per cent, disoonnt ; and have 
been more : those firom the West range from six to twenty. All notes beyond 
the Delaware River range from twice to ten times the discount charged upon 
them when we started the Kew Yorker. We cannot afford to depend exclu- 
sively upon the patronage to be obtained in our immediate neighborhood ; we 
cannot retain distant patronage without receiving the money in which alone 
our subscribers etai pay. But one course, then, is left us — to tax our valuable 
patronage with the delinqnences of the worse than worthless-— the paying for 
the non-paying, and those who send us par-money, with the evilf of our pres- 
ent depraved and depreciated currency." 

Two years after, there appeared another cLapter of pecuniary his- 
tory, written in a more hopeful strain. A short extract will com- 
plete the reader's knowledge of the subject : 

" Since the close of the year of ruin (1837), we have pursued the even tenor 
of our way with such fortune as was vouchsafed us ; and, if never elated with 
any signal evidence of popular favor, we have not since been doomed to gase 
jQxedly for months into the yawning abyss of Bain, and feel a moral certainty 
that, however averted for a time, that must be our goal at last. On the con- 
trary, our affairs have slowly but steadily improved for some time past, and 
we now hope that a few months more wUl place us beyond the reach of pecu- 
niary embarrassments^ and enable us to add new attractions to our Journal. 

" And this word * attraction' brings us to the confession that the success of 
our enterprise, if success there has been, has not been at all of a pecuniary 
cast thus far. Probably we lack the essential elements of that very desirable 
kind of success. There have been errors, mismanagement and losses in the 
conduct of our business. We mean that we lack, or do not take kindly to, the 
arts which contribute to a newspaper sensation. When our journal first ap- 
peared, a hundred copies marked the extent to which the public curiosity 
claimed its perusal. Others establish new papers, (the Kew World and Brother 
Jonathan Mr. Greeley might have instanced,) even without literary reputa- 
tion, as we were, and five or ten thousand copies are taken at once— -just to 
see what the new thing is. And thence they career onward on the crest of a. 
towering wave. 

" Since the New Yorker was first issued, sevon copartners in its publication 
have successively withdrawn from the concern, generally, we regret to say, 
without having improved their fortunes by the connection, and most of them 
with the conviction that the work, however valuable, was not calculated to 
prove lucrative to its proprietors. ' Ton don't humbug enough,' hac been 
the complaint of more than one of our retirmg asaoelatee ; * you ought to 

8 
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mako more noiM, and Tftnnt your own merits. The world will never belioTe 
you print a good paper unless you tell them so.' Oar oourse has not been 
changed by these representations. We have endeavored in all things to 
maintain our self-respeot and deserve the good opinion of others ; if we have not 
snooeeded in the latter particular, the failure is much to be regretted, but hardly 
to be amended by pursuing the vaporous course indicated. If our journal be a 
good one, those who read it will be very apt to disoover the fact ; if it be not, 
our assertion of its excellence, however positive and frequent, would seaxoely 
outweigh the weekly evidence still more abundantly and ocmvineingly fur- 
nished. We are aware that this view of the ease is oontrov«red by praetieal 
results in some cases ; but we are content with the old course, and have never 
envied the success which Merit or Pretence may attain by acting as its own 
trumpeter." 

The New Yorker never, daring the seven years of its existence, 
became profitable ; and its editor, dnring the greater part of the 
time, derived even his means of subsistence either from the business 
of job printing or from other sources, which will be alluded to in a 
moment. The causes of the New Yorker^s signal failure as a busi- 
ness seem to have been these : 

1. It was a very good paper, suited only to the more intelligent 
class of the community, which, in all times and countries, is a small 
class. " We have a pride," said the editor once, and truly, "in be- 
lieving that we might, at any time, render our journal more attrac- 
tive to the million by rendering it less deserving ; and that by merely 
considering whpt would be sought after and read with avidity, with- 
out regard to its moral or its merit, we might easily become popu- 
lar at the mere expense of our own self-approval." 

2. It seldom praised, never puffed, itself. The editor, however, 
seems to have thought, that he might have done both with pro- 
priety. Or was he speaking in pure irony, when he gave the Mirror 
this 'first-rate notice.' "There is one excellent quality," said he, 
" which has always been a characteristic of the Mirror — ^the virtue 
of self-appreciation. "We call it a virtue, and it is not merely one 
in itself, but the parent of many others. As regards our vocation, 
it is alike necessary and just. The world should be made to under- 
stand, that the aggregate of talent, acquirement, tact, industry, and 
general intelligence which is required to sustain creditably the char- 
acter of a public journal, might, if judiciously parcelled out, form 
the stamina of, at least, one professor of langtxi^r, two brazen leo- 
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tarefs on soienoe, ethics, or phrenology, and three average congrees- 
ional or other demagogaes. Why, then, should Btarration ware 
bis skeleton sceptre in terrorem over snoh a congregation of avail- 
able excellences." 

8. The leading spirit of the New Yorker had a singular, a consti- 
tntional, an incurable inability to conduct business. His character 
is the exact opposite of that ^hard man' in the gospel, who reaped 
where he had not sown. He was too amiable, too confiding, too 
absent, and too ^ easy,' for a bnsiness'man. If a boy stole his let- 
ters from the post-office, he would admonish him, and either let him 
go or try him again. If a writer in extremity offered to do certain 
paragraphs for three dollars a week, he would say, " No, that 's too 
little ; I '11 give you five, till you can get something better." On 
one occasion, he went to the post-office himself, and receiving a 
large number of letters, put them, it is said, into the pockets of 
his overcoat On reaching the office, he hung the overcoat on its 
accustomed peg, and was soon lost in the composition of an article. 
It was the last of the chilly days of spring, and he thought no more 
either of his overcoat or its pockets, till the autumn. Letters kept 
coming in complaining of the non-receipt of papers which had been 
ordered and paid for; and the office was sorely perplexed. On the 
first cool day in October, when the editor was shaking a summer's 
dirt from his overcoat, the missing letters were found, and the mys- 
tery was explained. Another story gives us a peep into the office 
of the New Yorker. A gentleman called, one day, and asked to 
see the editor. *•'• I am the editor," said a little coxcomb who was 
temporarily in charge of the paper. '^ You are not the person I 
want to see," said the gentleman. "Oh I" said the puppy, "you 
wish to see the Printer, He 's not in town." The men in the com- 
posing-room chanced to overhear this colloquy, and thereafter, our 
hero was called by the nickname of * The Printer,' and by that 
alone, whether he was present or absent. It was ** Printer, how 
will you have this set," or "Printer, we 're waiting for. copy." All 
this was very pleasant and amiable ; but, businesses which pay are 
never carried on in that style. It is a pity, but a fact, that busi- 
nesses which pay, are generally conducted in a manner which is 
exceedingly disagreeable to those who assist in them. 

4. The Year of Ruin. 
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5. The * cash principle,* the only safe one, had not been yet ap- 
plied to the newspaper business. The Kew Torker lost, on an aver* 
age, 1,200 dollars a year by the removal of subscribers to parts 
unknown, who left without paying for their paper, or notifying the 
office of their departure. 

Of the unnumbered pangs that mortals know, pecuniary anxiety 
is to a sensitive and honest youTig heart the bitterest. To live up- 
on the edge of a golf that yawns hideously and always at oui* feet, 
to feel the ground giving way under the house that holds our hap* 
piness, to walk in the pathway of avalanches, to dwell under a 
Tolcano rumbling prophetically of a coming eruption, is not pleas- 
ant. But welcome yawning abyss, welcome earthquake, avalanche, 
volcano ! They can crush, and bum, and swallow a man, but not 
degrade him. iThe terrors they inspire are not to be compared 
with the deadly 'and withering Fbab that crouches sullenly in the 
soul of that honest man who owes much money to many people, 
and cannot think how or when he can pay it.\ That alone has 
power to take from life aU its charm, and from duty all its interest. 
For other sorrows there is a balm. TTuit is an evil numingled, 
while it lasts ; and the light which it throws upon the history of 
mankind and the secret of man^s struggle with fate, is purchased 
at a price ftiUy commensurate with the value of that light. 

The editor of the New Yorker suffered all that a man could suf- 
fer from this dread cause. In private letters he alludes, but only 
alludes, to his anguish at this period. "Through most of the time,'* 
he wrote years afterwards, " I was very poor, and for four years re- 
ally bankrupt ; though always paying my notes and keeping my 
word, but living as poorly as possible.*' And again : " My embar- 
rassments were sometimes dreadful ; not that I feared destitution, 
but the fear of iuTolving my friends in my misfortunes was very 
bitter." He came one afternoon into the house of a friend, and 
handing her a copy of his paper, said : " There, Mrs. S., that is the 
last number of the New Yorker you will ever see. I can secure 
iny friends against loss if I stop now, and I '11 not risk their money 
by holding on anjr longer." He went over that evening to Mr. 
Gregory, to make known to him his determination ; but that con- 
stant and invincible friend would not listen to it. He insisted on 
his oontinoing the straggle, and offered his assistance with such 
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frank and earnest cordiality, that our hero's scraples were at 
length removed, and he oame home elate, and resolved to battle 
another year with delinquent snbscribers and a depreciated currency. 

Daring the early years of the New Yorker, Mr. Greeley had lit- 
tle regular assistance in editing the paper. In 1889, Mr. Park Ben- 
jamin contributed much to the interest of its columns by his lively 
and humorous critiques ; but his connection with the paper was not 
of long duration. It was long enough, however, to make him ac- 
quainted with the character of his associate. On retiring, in Octo- 
ber, 1889, he wrote : ^* Grateftd to my feelings has been my inter- 
course with the readers of the New Yorker and with its principal 
editor and proprietor. By the former I hope my humble efforts 
will not be unremembered ; by the latter I am happy to believe 
that the sincere friendship which I entertain for him is reciproca- 
ted. I still insist upon my editorial right so far as to say in oppo- 
sition to any veto which my coadjutor may interpose, that I can- 
not leave the association which has been so agreeable to me with- 
out paying to sterling worth, unbending integrity, high moral prin- 
ciple and ready kindness, their just due. These qualities exist in 
the character of the man with whom now I part ; and by all, to 
whom such qualities appear admirable, must such a character be 
esteemed. His talents, his industry, require no commendation fi>om 
me ; the readers of this journal know them too well ; the public is 
sufficiently aware of the manner in which they have been exerted. 
What I have said has flowed from my heart, tributary rather to its 
own emotions than to the^ subject which has called them forth; 
his plain good name is his best eulogy." 

A few months later, Mr. Henry J. Raymond, a recent graduate 
of Burlington College, Vermont, came to the city to seek his for- 
tune. He had written some creditable sketches for the New 
Yorker, over the signature of ^'Fantome," and on reaching the 
city called upon Horace Greeley. The result was that he entered 
the office as an assistant editor '' till he could get something bet- 
ter," and it may encourage some young, hard-working, unrecognized, 
ill-paid journalist, to know that the editor of the New York Daily 
Times began his editorial career upon a salary of eight dollars a 
week. The said unrecognized, however, should further be informed, 
that Mr. Raymond is the hardest and swiftest worker connected 
with the New York Press. • 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE JEFFEBSONIAN. 

Objects of the Jeffenooian— Its character— A novel Glorious-Victory pangraph->-The 
Graves and Cilley duel—Hie Editor overworked. 

Thb slender income derived from the New Yorker obliged its 
editor to engage in other labors. He wrote, as occasion offered, for 
varions periodicals. The Daily Whig he supplied with its leading 
article for several months, and in 1888 undertook the entire edito- 
rial charge of the Jeffersonian, a weekly paper of the 'campaign' 
description, started at Albany on the third of March, and oo];itina- 
ing in existence for one year. 

With the conception and {he establishment of the Jeffersonian, 
Horace Greeley had nothing to do. It was published under the 
auspices and by the direction of the Whig Central Committee of 
the State of Kew York, and the fund for its establishment was con- 
tributed by the leading politicians of the State in sums of ten dol- 
lars. '^ I never sought the post of its editor," wrote Mr. Greeley in . 
1848, " but was sought for it by leading whigs whom I had never 
before personally known." It was afforded at fifty cents a year, 
attained rapidly a circulation of fifteen fhousand ; the editor, who 
spent three days of each week in Albany, receiving for his yearns 
services a thousand dollars. The ostensible object of the paper was 
— ^to quote the language of its projectors — *'to furnish to every 
person within tlie State of New York a complete summary of politi- 
cal intelligence, at a rate which shall place it absolutely within the 
reach of every man who will read it." But, according to the sub- 
sequent explanation of the Tribune, '4t was established on the im- 
pulse of the whig tornado of 1837, to secure a like result in 1888, 
so as to give the Whig party a Governor, Lieutenant Gk)vernor, 
Senate, Assembly, IT. S. Senator, Congressmen, and all the vast ex- 
ecutive patronage of the State, then amounting to millions of dol- 
lars a year." 
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The Jeffersoman was a good paper. It was published in a neat 
qnarto form of eight pages. Its editorials, generally few and brief, 
were written to convinoe, not to inflame, to enlighten, not to blind. 
It published a great many of the best speeches of the day, some 
for, some against, its own principles. Each number contained a full 
and well-compiled digest of political intelligence, and one page, or 
more, of general intelligence. It was not, in the slightest degree, 
like what is generally understood by a ^ campaign paper.' Oapital 
letters and points of admiration were as little used as in the sedate 
and courteous colunms of the New Yorker; and there is scarcely 
anything to be found of the * Glorious- Victory ' sort except this : 

" Glorious Yiotory ! * We have met the enemy, and tbey are ours !' Oar 
whole ticket, with the exception of town clerk, one constable, three fence-view- 
exB, a ponnd-master and two hog-reeyes elected ! There never was such a 
triumph !" 

Stop, my firiend. Have yon elected the best men to the several offices to be 
filled 1 Have yon chosen men who have hitherto evinced not only capacity 
but integrity 7 — men whom yon wonld trust implicity in every relation and 
business of life 7 Above all, have you selected the very best person in the 
township for the important office of Justice of the Peace 1 If yea, we rejoice 
with you. If the men whose election will best subserve the cause of virtue 
and public order have been chosen, even your opponents will have little rea- 
son for regret. If it be otherwise, you have achieved but an empty and du- 
bious triumph. 

It would be gratifying to know what the Whig Central Commit- 
tee thought of such unexampled ' campaign ' language. In a word, 
the Jeffersonian was a better fifty cents worth of thought and fact 
than had previously, or has since, been afforded, in the form of a 
weekly paper. 

The columns of the Jeffersoman afford little material for the pur- 
poses of this volume. There are scarcely any of those character- 
istio touches, those autobiographical allusions, that contribute so 
much to the interest of other papers with which our hero has been 
connected. This is one, however : 

(Whosoever may have picked up the wallet of the editor of this 
paper — ^lost somewhere near State street, about the 20th ult., shall 
receive half the contents, all round, by returning the balance to this 
office.) 
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I will indulge the reader, with one artlole eAtke firom the Jefleiv 
Bonian ; 1, because it is interesting ; 2s, because it will serve to show 
the spirit and the manner of the editor in recor^g and comment^ 
ing upon the topics of the day. He has since written more em- 
phatic, but not more effective articles, on similar subjects : 

THE TRAGEDY AT WASHINGTON. 

Tbb whole oonatry i» ihoeked, and its moral sensibilities outraged, by tbe 
horrible tragedy lately perpetrated at WasbisgUm, of wbieb a member of 
Congress was the Tiotim. It was, indeed, an awfiil, yet we wUl hope not a 
profitless catsatrophe ; and we blush for human nature when we observe the 
most systematic efforts used to pervert to purposes of party advantage and 
personal malignity, a result which should be sacred to the interests of human- 
ity and morality — to the stem inculcation and enforcement of a reverenoe for 
the laws of the land and the mandates of God. 

Nearly a month since, a charge of corruption, or an offer to sell official in- 
flaenoe and exertion for a pecuniary consideration, against some unnamed 
member of Congress, was transmitted to the New York Courier and Enquirer 
by its correspondent, ' the Spy in Washington.' Its appearance in that journal 
called forth a resolution from Mr. Wise, that the charge be investigated by 
the House. On this an irregular and excited debate arose, which consumed a 
day or two, and which was signalized by severe attacks on the Public Press 
of this country, and on the letter-writers from Washington. In particular, 
the Courier and Enquirer, in which this charge appeared, its chief Editor, and 
its correspondent the Spy, were stigmatised ; and Mr. Cilley, a member from 
Maine, was among those who gave currency to the charges. Col. Webb, the 
Editor, on the appearance of these charges, instantly proceeded to Washington, 
and there addressed a note to Mr. Cilley on the subject. That note, it ap- 
pears, was courteous and dignified in its language, merely inquiring of Mr. 
C. if his remarks, published in the Globe, were intended to convey any per- 
sonal disrespect to the writer, and containing no menace of any kind. It was 
handed to Mr. Cilley by Mr. Graves, a member from Kentucky, but dedmed 
by Mr. C, on the ground, as was understood, that he did not choose to be 
drawn into controversy with Editors of public Journals in regard to his remarks 
in the House. This was correct and honorable ground. The Constitution 
expressly provides that members of Congress shall not be responsible else- 
where for words spoken in debate, and the provision is a most noble and 
necessary one. 

But Mr. Graves considered the reply as placing him in an equivocal posi* 
tion. If a note transmitted through his hands had been declined, as was 
liable to be understood, because the writer was not worthy the treatment of 
a gentleman, the dishonor was reflected on himself asihe bearer of a disgrace- 
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All messAge. Mr. GhraTes, ther«f<ore, wrote a note to Mr. 0., asking hinoi if 
he were eorreet in his nndentanding that the letter in question wee declined 
beoaose Mr. C. conld not consent te hold himself aeooantable to public jonr- 
nalists for words spoken in debate, and not on grounds of personal objection 
to Col. Webb as a gentleman. To this note Mr. Cilley replied, on the ad* 
visement of his friends, that he declined the note of Col. Webb, because he 
« chose to be drawn into no controversy with Aim," and added that he 
** neither affirmed nor denied anything in regard to his character." This was 
oottsidered by Mr. Graves as involving him ftOly in the dilemma which he 
was seeking to avoid, and amounting to an impeaehment of his veracity, and 
he now addressed another note to inquire, " whether you declined to receive hie 
(Col. WebVs) eommunieation on the ground of any pereonal objection to him 
as a gentleman qf honor ?" To this query Mr. Cilley declined to give an 
answer, denying the right of Mr. 0. to propose it. The next letter in course 
was a challenge from Mr. Q-raves by the hand of Mr. Wise, promptly respond* 
ed to by Mr. Cilley through Gen. Jones of Wisconsin. 

The weapons selected by Mr. Cilley were rifles ; the distance eighty yaids. 
(It was said that Mr. Cilley was practicing with the selected weapon 4;he 
morning of accepting the challenge, and that he lodged eleven balls in soo* 
cession in a space of four inches square.) Mr. Graves experienced some diffi^* 
enlty in procuring a rifle, and asked time, which was granted ; and Gen. 
Jones, Mr. Cilley's second, tendered him the use of his own rifle ; but, mean- 
time, Mr. Graves had procured one. 

The challenge was delivered at 12 o'clock on Friday ; the hour seleeted by 
Mr. Cilley was 12 of the following day. His unexpected choice of rifles, how- 
ever, and Mr. Graves' inability to procure one, delayed the meeting till 2 
o'cUMk. 

!£he first fire was ineffectual. Mr. HHse, as second of the challenging party, 
now called all parties together, to effect a reconciliation. Mr. C. declining to 
negotiate while under challenge, it was suspended to give room for explana- 
tion. Mr. Wise remarked— " Mr. .Jones, these gentlemen have come here 
without animosity towards each other ; they are fighting merely upon a point 
of honor ; cannot Mr. Cilley assign some reason for not receiving at Mr. 
Graves' hands Colonel WebVs communication, or make some disclaimer which 
will relieve Mr. Graves from his position V* The reply was—" I am author- 
ized by my friend, Mr. Cilley, to say that in declining to receive the noto from 
Mr. Graves, purporting to be from Colonel Webb, he meant no disrespect to 
Mr. Graves, because he entertained for him then, as he now dees, the highest 
respect and the most kind feelings ; but that he declined to receive the note 
because he chose not to be drawn into any controversy with Colonel Webb." 
This is Mr. Jones' version ; Mr. Wise thinks he said, " My friend refuses to 
disclaim disrespect to Colonel Webb, because he does not choose to be drawn 
into an expresrion of opinion as to him." After consultaUon, Mr. Wise re- 

8* 
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tamed to Mr. Jones and saidi " Mr. Jones, this answer leares Mr. Grares pie* 
oisely in the position in which he stood when the challenge was sent." 

Another exchange of shots was now had to no purpi^se, and another attempt 
at reconciliation was likewise unsuccessful. The seconds appear to have been 
mutually and anxiously desirous that the affair should here terminate, but no 
arrangement could be effected. Mr. Qraves insisted that his antagonist should 
place his refusal to receive the message of which he was the bearer on some 
grounds whioh did not imply snch an ^pinion of the writer as must reflect dis- 
grace on the bearer. He endeayored to have the refusal placed on the ground 
that Mr. C. " did not hold himself aooountable to Colonel Webb for words 
spoken in debate." This was declined by Mr. Cilley, and the duel proceeded. 

The offidal statement, drawn np by the two seconds, would seem to import 
that bat three shots were exchanged ; but other aoeounts state positively that 
Mr. Cilley fell at the fourth fire. He was shot through the body, and died in 
two mlnates. On seeing that he had fUlen, badly wounded, Mr. Graves ex- 
pressed a wish to see him, and was answered by Mr. Jones — " My friend is 
dead, sir!" 

Colonel Webb fint heard of the difficulty which had arisen on Friday even- 
ing, bat was given to understand that the meeting would not take place for 
several days. On the following morning, however, he had reason to suspect 
the truth. He immediately armed himself, and with two friends proceeded to 
Mr. Cilley's lodgings, intending to force the latter to meet him before he did 
Mr. Graves. He did not find him, however, and immediately proceeded to the 
old daeling ground at Bladensburgh, and thence to several other places, to 
interpose himself as the rightful antagonist of Mr. Cilley. Had he found the 
parties, a more dreadful tragedy still would doubtless have ensued. But the 
place of meeting had been changed, and the arrangements so secretly made, 
that though Mr. Clay and many others were on the alert to prevent it, the 
duel was not interrupted. 

" We believe we have here stated every material fact in relation to this 
melancholy business. It is suggested, however, that Mr. Cilley was less dis- 
posed to concede anything from the first in consideration of his own course 
when a difficulty reeentiy arose between two of his ooUeagaes, Messrs. Jarvis 
and Smith, which elioited a challenge from the former, promptly and nobly 
deelined by the latter. This refusal, it is said, was loudly and vehemently 
stigmatised as cowardly by Mr. Cilley. This circumstance does not come to 
ns well authenticated, but it is spoken of as notorious at Washington. 

" But enough of detail and circumstance. The reader who has not seen the 
official statement will find its substance in the foregoing. He can lay the 
blame where he chooses. We blame only the accursed spirit of False Honor 
whioh required this bloody sacrifice — ^the horrid custom of Dueling which ex- 
acts and palliates this atroeity. It appears evident that Mr. Cilley's course 
most Jiave been based on the determination that Col. Webb was not entitled 
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to be regarded as a gentleman ; and if so, there wu hardly «a eieape from 
a bloody ooneliuion after Mr. Grayee had onee contented, however nooon- 
eoionaly, to bear the note of Col. Webb. Each of the partief, doubtless, acted 
as he considered due to his own character ; each was right in the view of the 
duelist's code of honor, but fearfully wrong in the eye of reason, of morality, 
of humanity, and the imperative laws of man and of God. Of the principals, 
one sleeps cold and stiff beneath the icy pall of winter and the clods of the 
yalley ; the other — far more to be pitied-r-Iives to execrate through years of 
anguish and remorse the hour when he was impelled to imbrue his hands in 
the blood of a fellow-being. 

Mr. Graves we know personally, and a milder and more amiable gentleman 
is rarely to be met with. He has for the last two years been a Representative 
from the Iiouisville District, Kentucky, and is universally esteemed and be- 
loved. Mr. Gilley was a young man of one of the best families in New Hamp- 
shire ; his grandfather was a Colonel and afterwards a General of the Revo- 
lution. His brother waa a Captain in the last War with Great Britain, and 
leader of the desperate bayonet charge at Bridgewater. Mr. Cilley himself, 
though quite a young man, has been for two years Speaker of the House of 
Bepresentatives of Maine, and was last year elected to Congress from the 
Lincoln District, which is decidedly oppoeed to him in politics, and which 
recently gave 1,200 minority for the other side. Young u he was, he had ac- 
quired a wide popularity and influence in his own State, and was laying the 
foundations of a brilliant career in the National Conncils. And this man, with 
so many ties to bind him to life, with the sky of his future bright with hope, 
without an enemy on earth, and with a wife and three children of tender ago 
whom his death must drive to the verge of madness — has perished miserably 
in a combat forbidden by God, growing out of a difference so pitiful in itself, 
so dirrful in its consequences. 

Could we add anything to render the moral more terribly impressive 1 

The year of the Jeffersonian was a most laborious and harassing 
one. Ko one bat a Greeley would or could have endured such con- 
tinuous and distracting toils. He had two papers to provide for ; 
papers diverse in character, papers published a hundred and fifty 
miles apart, papers to which expectant thousands looked for their 
weekly supply of mental pabulum. As soon as the agony of getting 
the New Yorker to press was over, and copy for the outside of the 
next number given out, away rushed the editor to the Albany boat ; 
and after a night of battle with the bed-bugs of the cabin, or the 
politicians of the hurricane-deck, he hurried off to new duties at the 
office of the Jeffersonian. The Albany boat of 1888 was a very 
different style of conveyance from the Albany boat of the present 
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year of our Lord« It was, in fact, not mnch more than six times as 
elegant and comfortable as the steamers that, at this hour, ply in 
the seas and channels of Earope. The snfQarings of onr hero may 
be imagined. 

Bnt, not his labors. They can be understood only by those who 
know, by blessed experience, what it « to get np, or try to get np, 
a good, correct, timely, and entertaining weekly paper. The sub- 
ject of editorial labor, howeyer, must be reserved for a fature pa^e. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LOG-CABIN. 

*'TXFraaAKOB Ain> ttlzb tool*' 

vnre-pnIUDg— The deUrinm of 184&— IIm Log-Oabin—UnpMcedeuted hiV-A glanee at 
its pagaa— Log<3iibi& Joke»-IiO|^Cabin longs— Horace Greel^ and the cake-baa- 
kefc— Fecoiiiaiy dlfBciiltiea oonttnoe— The Tribane aimoiinced. 

WiBE-PULLiNa is a sneaking, bad, demoralizing business, and the 
people hate it. The campaign of 1840, which resulted in the elec- 
tion of Greneral Harrison to the presidency, was, at bottom, the 
revolt of the people of the United States against the wire-pulMng 
principle, supposed to be incarnate in the person of Martin Van 
Buren. Other elements entered into the delirium of those mad 
months. The country was only recovering, and that slowly, from 
the disasters of 1886 apd 1837, and the times were still ^ hard.' 
But the fire and fury of the struggle arose from the fact, that Qen- 
eral Harrison, a man who had done something, was pitted against 
Martin Van Buren, a man who had pulled wires. The hero of Tip- 
pecanoe and the fanner of North Bend, against the wily diplomatist 
who partook of sustenance by the aid of gold spoons. The Log- 
Cabin against the White House. 

Great have been the triumphs of wire-pulling in this and other 
countries ; and yet it is an unsafe thing to engage in. As bluff 
Eling Hal melted away, with one fiery gknoe, all the^isreatntas of 
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WcHaej ; as the elephant, with a tap of his trunk, knocks the breath 
out of the little tyrant whom he had been long accnstomed implioitlj 
to obey, — so do the P»eple, in some qnite unexpected moment, blow 
away, with one breath, the elaborate and deep-laid schemes of the 
repubhcan wire-puller; and him ! They have done it, O wire-pul> 
lerl and will do it again. 

Who can have forgotten that campaign of 1840 ? The ' mass 
meetings,* the log-cabin raisings, the ^hard cider' drinking, the song 
singing, the Tippecanoe dubs, the caricatures, the epigrams, the 
jokes, the universal excitement I General Harrison was 9wng into 
the presidential chair. Van Buren was laughed out of it. Every 
town had its log-cabin, its dub, and its chorus. Tippecanoe song- 
books were sold by the hundred thousand. There were Tippecanoe 
medals, Tippecanoe badges, Tippecanoe flags, Tippecanoe handker- 
chiefs, Tippecanoe almanacs, and Tippecanoe shaving-soap. All 
other interests were swallowed up in the one interest of the elec- 
tion. All noises were drowned in the cry of Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too. 

The man who contributed most to keep alive and increase the 
popular enthusiasm, the man who did most to feed that enthusiasm 
with the substantial fuel of fact and argument, was, beyond all ques- 
tion, Horace Greeley. 

On the second of May, the first number of the Loq-Oabin ap- 
peared, by * H. Greeley & Co.,' a weekly paper, to be published 
simtdtaneonsly at New York and Albany, at fifty cents for the cam- 
paign of six months. It was a small paper, about half the size of 
the present Tribune ; but it was conducted T^th wonderful spirit, 
and made an unprecedented hit Of the first number, an edition of 
twenty thousand was printed, which Mr. Greeley's friends thought a far 
greater number than would be sold ; but the edition vanished from the 
counter in a day. Eight thousand more were struck off ; they were 
sold in a morning. Four thousand more were printed, and still the 
demand seemed unabated. A further supply of six thousand was 
printed, and the types were then distributed. In a few days, how- 
ever, the demand became so urgent, that the number was re-set, and 
an edition of ten thousand struck off. Altogether, forty-eight thou- 
sand of the first number were sold* Subscribers came pouring in 
at the rate of seven hundred a day. The list lengthened in a few 
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weeks to sixty thousand names, and kept increasing till the weekly 
issue was between eighty and ninety thousand. * H. Greeley and 
Co.' were really overwhelmed with their success. They had made 
no preparations for such an enormous increase of business, and they 
were troubled to hire clerks and folders fast enough to get their 
stupendous edition into the mails. 

The Log Oabin is not dull reading, even now, after the lapse of 
fifteen years ; and though the men and the questions of that day 
are, most of them, dead. But tJ^en, it was devoured with an eager- 
ness, which even those who remember it can hardly realize. Let 
us glance hastily over its pages. 

The editor explained the ^ objects and soope^ of the little paper, 
thus: — 

** The Log Oabin will be a zealous and unwavering advocate of 
the rights, interests and prosperity of our whole country, but es- 
pecially those of the hardy subduers and cultivators of her soil. It 
will be the advocate of the cause of the Log Cabin against that of 
the Custom House and Presidential Palace. It will be an advocate 
of the interests of unassuming industry against the schemes and 
devices of functionaries * drest in a little brief authority,' whose 
salaries are trebled in value whenever Labor is forced to beg for em- 
ployment at three or four shillings a day. It will be the advocate of 
a sound, uniform, adeqtiate Currency for our whole country, against 
the visionary projects and ruinous experiments of the official Dous- 
terewivels of the day, who commenced by promising Prosperity, 
Abundance, and Plenty of Gold as the sure result of their policy ; 
and lot we have its issues in disorganization, bankruptcy, low 
wages and treasury rags. In fine, it will be the advocate of Free- 
dom, Improvement, and of National Reform, by the election of 
Harrison and Tyler, the restoration of purity to the government, of 
efficiency to the public will, and of Better Times to the People. 
Such are the objects and scope of the Log Oabin." 

The contents of the Log Cabin were of various kiAds. The first 
page was devoted to Literature of an exclusively Tippecanoe charac- 
ter, such as ** Sketch of Gen. Harrison," " Anecdote of Gen. Har- 
rison," " General Harrison's Creed," " Slanders on Gen. Harrison re- 
futed," "Meeting of the Old Soldiers," &c. The first number had 
tmenty-eight articles and paragraphs of this description. The 8e6- 
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ond page contained editorials and correspondence. The third was 
where the " Splendid Victories," and ** Unprecedented Triumphs," 
were recorded. The fonrth page contained a Tippecanoe song with 
music, and a few articles of a miscellaneous character. Br. Chan- 
ning's lecture upon the Elevation of the Laboring Classes ran 
through several of the early numbers. Most of the numbers con- 
tain an engraving or two, plans of General Harrison's battles, por- 
traits of the candidates, or a caricature. One of the caricatures 
represented Van Buren caught in a trap, and over the picture was 
the following explanation:— "The Few Era has prepared and 
pictured a Log Cabin Trap, representing a Log Cabin — set as a 
fignre-4-trap, and baited with a barrel of hard cider. By the follow- 
ing it will be seen that the trap has been bpbi7n<», and a sly nibbler 
from Kinderhook is looking out through the gratings. Old Hickory 
is intent on prying him out; but it is manifestly no go." The 
editorials of the Log Cabin were mostly of a serious and ai*gument- 
ative oast, upon the Tariff, the Currency, and the Hard Times. 
They were able and timely. The spirit of tiie campaign, however, 
is contained in the other departments of the paper, from which a 
few brief extracts may amuse the reader for a moment, as well as 
illustrate the feeling of the time. 

The Log Cabins that were built all over the country, were 
*• raised ' and inaugurated with a great show of rejoicing. In one 
number of the paper, there are accounts of as many as six of these 
hilarious ceremonials, with their speechifyings and hard-cider drink- 
ings. The humorous paragraph annexed appears in an early num- 
ber, under the title of " Thrilling Log Cabin Incident :" — 

" The wbigs of Brie, Pa., raised a Log Cabin last week from which the ban- 
ner of Harrison and Reform wm displayed. While engaged in the dedica- 
tion of their Oabin, the whigs reeeived information which led them to appre- 
hend a hostile demonstration from Harbor Creek, a portion of the borough 
whose oitisens had ever been strong Jackson and Van Baren men. Soon after- 
wards a party of horsemen, about forty Jn number, dressed in Indian costume, 
armed with tomahawks and scalping knives, approached the Cabhi ! The 
whigs made prompt preparations to defend their banner. The scene became in- 
tensely exciting. The assailants rode up to the Cabin, dismqunted, and surren • 
dered themselves up as voluntary prisoners of war. On inquiry, they proved to 
be staooh Jaekioa men from Harbor Creek, who had taken that mode of array- 
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ing themMlves under the Habxisqit BAxmnt ! The iottulAwk was (hen haiy 
ied } after which I/m airing qf the iatch imaputlud matt and the Harbor- Creek" 
en were ushered into the Cabins where they pledged their support (o Harri« 
■on in a bumper of good old hard eider." 

The great joker of that election, as of every other since, was Mr« 
Prentice, of the Lonisyille Journal, the wittiest of editors, living or 
dead. Many of his good things appear in the Log Oabin, bat most 
of them allnde to men and events that hare been forgotten, and the 
point of the joke is lost. The following are three of the Log Oab« 
in jokes ; they sparkled in 1840, flat as they may seem now : — 

" The G^lobe says that * there are but two parties in the eountry, the poor 
man's party and the riqh man's party/ and that ' Mr. Van fnrea is the friend 
of the former.' The President is certainly in &Tor of strengthening the poor 
man's party, nunuriccUly ! He goes for impoverishing the whole country — 
except the ot&ce^holders." 

" What do the locofooos expect by vilifying the Log Oabin 1 Do they not 
know that a Log Oabin is all the better for being daubed with mud 7" 

" A whig passing through the streets of Boston a few mornings ago, espied 
a custom-house officer gating ruefully at a bulletin displaying the latest news 

of the Maine election. " Ah! Mr. , taking your bitUra this morning, 

I see." The way the loeo scratched gravel was a pattern for sub-treasuien." 

One specimen paragraph from the department of political news 
will suffice to show the freruty of those who wrote for it. A letter* 
writer at Utica, describing a ^ mass meeting ' in that city, bursts up- 
on his readers in this style : 

" This has been the proudest, brightest day of my life I Never— no, never, 
have I before seen the people in their migesty ! Never were th« foundations 
of popular sentiment so broken up ! The scene from early dawn to sunset, 
has been one of continued^ increasing, bewildering enthusiasm. The hearts of 
TWSMTV-Fivx THOUSAND FBXBMXN havc bocn oYcHlowing with gratitude, and 
gladness, and joy. It has been a day of jubilee — an exa of DnLiYXXANCv 
FOR Okntral New York I The people in wares have poured in from the val- 
leys and rushed down from the mountains. The city has been yoeal with elo- 
quence, with muBio, and with acclamations. Demonstrations of strength, and em- 
blems of victory, and harbingers of prosperity are all around us, cheering and 
aoimatiag, and assuring a people who are finally and eifeotually aroused. I wiH 
not now ottsnifi^ to describe the pieoessiMk of the people. Mice It ta say thftt 
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thsn WM an ooean of th^rn ! TIm prooan Um ww over fits milbs loko. * 
* * GoTemor Seward and Ueat. Gk>T. BradUh were nnaDinurasly nomina- 
ted by resolution for re-election. The resnlt was eommonioated to the people 
assembled in Mab8 in Chancery Square, whose response to the nomination was 
spontaneous, loud, deep and resounding*" 

The profusion of the presideDtial maasion was one of the stand- 
ing topics of those who wished to ejeot its ooonpant. In one num- 
ber of the Log-Oabin is a speech, delivered in the House of Bepre- 
sentatives by a member of the opposition, in which the bills of the 
persons who supplied the White House are given at length. Take 
these specimens : 

34 table kniyes ground, tliSri 

2 new knife blades, 76 

2 cook's knife blades, 2>6Q 

4,62^ 

2 dosen brooms $3,76 

1-2 do. hard sorubs, 2,37 

1-2 do. brooms, 1,3$ 

6,50 

2 tin buckets, 92,00 

Milk strainer and skimmer, 92| 

Chamber bucket, 2,00 

2 dosen tart pans, 2,50 

7,12 1 

This seems like putting an extremely fine point upon a political ar- 
gument. What the orator wished to show, however, was, that such 
articles as the above ought to be paid for out of the presidential 
salary, not the public treasury. The speech exhibited some columns 
of these ' house-bills.^ It made a great sensation, and was enough 
to cure any decent man of a desire to become a servant of the 
people. 

But, as I have observed, Gen. Harrison was sung into the presi- 
dential chair. The Log Cabin preserves a large number of the politi- 
cal ditties of the time ; the editor himself contributing two. A very 
few stanzas will suffice to show the quality of the Tippecanoe poetry. 
The following is one from the * Wolverine's Song'; 
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We knew tliftt Van Buren Ota lide in hif ooadh, 
With seirantB, forbidding the Vulgar's approach— 
We know that hia fortune sueh things will allow, 
And we know that our candidate follows the plongh ; 
But what if he does 1 Who was bolder to fight 
In his country's defence on that perilous nighti 
When naught save his yalor suJBoed to subdue 
Our foes at the battle of Tippeoaaoe ? 

Hurrah for Tippeoaaoe I 
He dropped the red Loooa at Tippeoaaoe 1 

From the song of the ^ Buckeye Cabin,' these are two stanzaB : 

Oh ! where, tell me where, was your Bugeye Cabin made? 
Oh ! where, tell me where, was your Buckeje Cabin made % 
'Twas made among the merry boys that wield the plongh and spade 
Where the Log Cabins stand in the bonnie Buckeye shade. 

Oh ! what, tell me what) is to be your Cabin's fatel 
Oh! what, tell me what, is to be your Cabin's fate 7 
We '11 wheel it to the Capitol and ptee it there elate, 
For a token and a sign of the bonnie Bodnye £tete. 

The * Tom Oat Song^ was yery popular, and easy to aing: 

From the White House, now Matty, turn out, turn out, 
From the White House, now Jiatty, turn out ! 

Since there you have been 

No peace we have seen. 
So Matty, now please to turn out, turn out. 
So Matty, now please to turn out ! 
* * « « * « « 

Make way for old Tip ! turn out, turn out ! 
Make way for old Tip, turn out ! 

'Tis the people's decree. 

Their choice he shall be. 
So, Martin Van Buren, turn out, turn out^ 
So, Martin Van Buren, turn out ! 

Bat of all the songs ever sang, the most ahsord and the most tell- 
ing, was that which began thoa: 
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Wliat hu eaiued tUfl great comvioti<m*motloii-motion 
Oar oonntry througb) 
It is the ball a-iolling on 
Por l^ppeoanoe and Tyler too, 
For Tippeoanoe and Tyler too ; 
And with them we 'U beat litUe Van ; 
Van, Van, Van u a used-up man, 
And with them we 'U beat UtUe Van. 

This song had two advantages. The tone— -half ohannt, half 
jig^was adapted to bring oat all the absurdities of the words, and, 
in particular, those of the last two lines. The seoond advantage 
was, that stanzas could be multiplied to any extent, on the spot, to 
suit the exigences of any occasion. For example : 

'* The beantiful giile, God bless their sonli, mate, lonlf, 
The oonntry through, 
jTill all, to a man, do all they can 
Por Tippeoanoe and T^ler too ; 
And with them,'* etc., etc. 

During that summer, ladies attended the mass meetings in thou- 
sands, and in their honor the lines just quoted were frequently sung. 

Tbese few extracts from the Log Oabin show the nature of the 
element in which our editor was called upon to work in the hot 
months of 1840. His own interest in the questions at issue was in- 
tense, and his labors were incessant and most arduous. He wrote 
articles, he made speeches, he sat on committees, he traveled, 
he gave advice, he suggested plans; while he had two news- 
papers on his hands, and a load of debt upon his shoulders. vHis 
was a willing servitude. From the days of his apprenticeship he 
had observed the course of ^ Democratic^ administrations with dis- 
gast and utter disapproval, and he had borne his fall share of the 
consequences of their bad measures. His whole soul was in this 
contest. He foaght fairly too. His answer to a correspondent, that 
* articles assailing the personal character of Mr. Van Bnren or any 
of his supporters cannot be published in the Oabin,' was in advance 
of the politics of 1840. 

One soene, if it could be portrayed on the printed page as visibly 
as it exists- in the memories of those who witnessed it, would show. 
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better than dednratoy wofd0, how ab$orM Hr. Greeley was in 
politics during this £unoxiB ^campaign.' It is a fanny story, and 
literally tnie. 

Time, — Sunday evening. Scene,^-the parlor of a friend's honse. 
Company, — ^numerous and political, except the ladies, who are 
gracious and hospitable. Mr. Greeley is expected to tea, bat does 
not oome, and the meal is transacted without him. Tea over, he 
airiyee, and plunges headlong into a conversaticm on the currency. 
The lady of the house thii^ks he ^ had better taloe some tea,' bat 
cannot get a hearing on the subject ; is distressed, pats the q^^^estion 
at length, and has her invitation hurriedly dedined; brushed aside, 
in fact) wi& a wave of the hand. 

^^ Take a cruller, any way " said she, handing Mm a cak^basket 
containing a dozen or so of those unspeakable, Dutch indigestibles. 

The expounder of the currency, dimly conscious that a large ob- 
ject was approaching him, puts forth his hands, still vehemently 
talking, and takes, not a cruller, bat the cake-bas1||t, and deposits 
it in his lap. The company are inwardly convulsed, and some of 
the weaker members retire to the adjoining apartment, the ex- 
pounder continuing his harangue, unconscious of their emotions or 
its cause. Minutes elapse. His hands, in their wandering through 
the air, come in contact with the topmost cake^ which they take 
and break. He begins to eat ; and eats and talks, talks and eats, 
till he has finished a cruller. Then he feels for another, and eats 
that, and goes on, slowly consuming the contents of the basket, till 
the last cram is gone. The company look on amazed, and the kind 
lady of the house fears for the consequences. She had heard that 
che#se is an antidote to indigestion. Taking the empty cake* 
basket from his lap, she silently puts a plate of cheese in its plac^ 
hoping that instinct will guide his hand aright. The experiment 
succeeds. Gradually, the blocks of white new cheese disappear. 
She removes the plate. Ko ill consequences follow. Those who 
saw this sight are fixed in the belief^ that Mr. Greeley was not 
then, nor has since become, aware, that on that evening he par- 
took of sustenance. 

The reader, perhaps, has concluded that the prodigious sale of 
the Log Cabin did something to relieve our hero from his peouniary 
fdmbarrassments. Such was not the fact. He paid some debto. 



but he inctirred others, and was not, for any week, free from 
anxidty. The price of the paper was low, and its tinlooked*for sale 
inyolred the proprietors in expenses which might have heen fivoid- 
ed, or mnch lessened, if they had been prepared for it. The mail- 
ing of single nnmbers cost a hnndred dollars. The last number of 
the campaign series, the great ^^ O E" nnmber, the namber that 
was all staring with majorities, and ci^tal letters, and points of 
admiration, the number that announced the certain triumph of the 
Whigs, and carried joy into a thousand Log Gabiiis, contained a 
most moving "Appeal" to the "Friends who owe us." It was in 
small type, and in a corner remote from the victorious columns. It 
ran thus : — " We were induced in a few instances to depart from 
our general rule, and forward the first series of the Log Cabin 
on credit — having in almost every instance a promise, that the 
money should be sent us before the first of November. 'That 
time has passed, and we regret to say, that many of those prom- 
ises have not been fulfilled. To those who owe us, therefore, we 
are compelled to say. Friends I toe need our money — our paper- 
maker needs it! and has a right to ask us for it. The low price 
at which we have published it) forbids the idea of gain from this 
paper : we Only ask the means of paying what we owe. Once for 
all, we irnplore you to do us justice, and enable us to do the 
same." This tells the whole story. Not a word need be added. 

The Log Cabin was designed only for the campaign, and it was 
expected to expire with the twenty-seventh number. The zealous 
editor, however, deiiirous of {Mresenting the complete returns of the 
victory, issued an extra nnmber, and sent it gratuitously to all his 
snbseribers. This number announced, also, that the Log Cabin 
would be resumed in a few weeks. On the fifth of December the 
new series began, as a family political paper, and continued, with 
moderate success, till both it and the New Yorker were merged in 
the Tribune. 

For his services in the campaign — and no man contributed ob 
tnmh to its success as he— Horace Greeley accepted no office ; 
nor did he even witness the inauguration. This is not strange. 
But it is somewhat surprising that the incoming administration had 
not the decency to offer him something. Mr. Fry (W. H.) made a 
speech one evening at a political meeting in Philadelphia. The 
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next morning, a oommittee waited upon him to know for what of-' 
fioe he intended to become an applicant *^ Office ?" said the aston- 
ished composer — '^ No office." '^ Why, then," said the committee, 
" iohat the h — II did you tpeak last night for T' Mr. Greeley had 
not even the honor of a visit from a committee of this kind. 

The Log Oabin, however, gave him an immense reputation in all 
parts of the country, as an able writer and a zealous politician — a 
reputation which soon became more valuable to him tiian pecuniary 
capital. The Log Oabin of April 8d contained the intelligence of 
General Harrison's death ; and, among a few others, the following 
advertisement : 

^^HEW TOBK TBXBXnSTB. 

" On Saturday, the tenth day of April instant, the Snbsoriber will publish 
the first number of a New Morning Journal of Politics, Literature, and Gen- 
eral Intelligence. 

" The TniBUNX, as its name imports, will labor to advance the interests of 
the People, and to promote their Moral, Social, and Political well-being. The 
immoral and degrading Police Reports, Advertisements and other matter whioli 
have been allowed to disgrace the columns of our leading Penny Papers, will 
be carefully excluded from this, and no exertion spared to render it worthy of 
the hearty approval of the virtuous and refined, and a welcome visitant at the 
family fireside. 

" Earnestly believing that the political revolution which has called William 
Henry Harrison to the Chief Magistracy of the Nation was a triumph of 
Bight Reason and Public GKkkI over Error and Sinister Ambition, the Tribune 
will give to the New Administration « frank and cordial, but manly and inde- 
pendent support, judging it always by its acts, and commending those only 
so far as they shall seem calculated to subserve the great end of all govern- 
ment—the welfare of the People. 

« The Tribune will be published every morning on a fair royal sheet — (size 
of the Log-Cabin and Evening Signal) — and transmitted to its city subscribers 
at the low price of ont cerd per copy. Mail subscribers, 14 per annum. It 
will contain the news by the morning's Southern Mail, which is Contained in no 
other Penny Paper. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited by 

HonACB Gbbslbt, 30 Amr St. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

STABTS TH£ TRIBUNE. 

Tbe Gipllal-»The Dtily Preas of New York in 1841— The Trtbune ftppeu»->Tlke Ommt 
lupvoplttoiii— The iint week— Ooiiq>lrM7 to pat down the TVibone— Tbe Tribone 
trinmphB— ThomaB McElrath— The Tribune alive — IndoBtiy of the £ditor»— Their 
independence— Horace Greeley and John Tyler— The Tribune a Fixed Fact. 

Who farnished the oapital? Horace Greeley. But he was 
scarcely solvent on the day of the Trihane's appearance. True; 
and yet it is no less the fact that nearly all the large capital required 
for the enterprise was supplied by him. 

A large capital is indispensable for the establishment of a good 
daily paper ; but it need not be a capital of money. It may be a 
capital of reputation, credit, experience, talent, opportunity. Horace 
Greeley was trusted and admired by his party, and by many of the 
party to which he was opposed. In his own circle, he was known 
to be a man of incorruptible integrity — one who toould pay his 
debts at any and at every sacrifice— one who was quite incapable of 
contracting ^n obligation which he was not c(Mvfident of being able 
to discharge. In other words, his credit was good. He had talent 
and experience. Add to these a thousand dollars lent him by a 
Mend, (Dudley S. Gregory,) and the evident need there was of just 
such a paper as the Tribune proved to be, and we have the capital 
upon which the Tribune started. All .told, it was equivalent to a 
round fifty thousand dollars. 

In the present year, 1855, there are two hundred and three peri- 
odicals published in the city of Few York, of which twelve are 
daily papers. In the year 1841, the number of periodicals was one 
hundred, and the number of daily papers twelve. The Courier and 
En<]uirer, Kew York American, Express, and Commercial Adver- 
tiser were Whig papers, at ten dollars a year. The Evening Post 
and Journal of Commerce, at the same price, leaned to the ^ Demo- 
cratic^ side of politics, the former avowedly, ^he latter not. The 
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Signal, Tfltler, sad Star wero cheap papen, the first- two neutral, the 
latter dnbioos. The Herald, at two centS) was — ^the Herald 1 The 
Sun, a peqny paper of immense circnlation, was affectedly nentral, 
really * Democratic,' and very objectionable for the gross character 
of many of its advertisements. A cheap paper, of the Whig school 
of politics, did not exist. On the 10th of April, 1841, the Tribune 
appeared— a paper one-third the siae of the present Tribune, price 
one cent; office No. 80 Ann-street; Horace .Greeley, editor and 
prc^rietor, assisted in the department of literary criticism, the fine 
arts, and general intelligence, by H. J. Raymond. Under its head- 
ing, the new paper bore, as a motto, the dying words of Harrison: 

^* I DBSIBB TOtr TO Uin>BB8TAKD THB TBUS PBINCIFLB8 OF THX GOYBBN- 
MXNT. I WISH THBK OABBIXD 017T. I ASK KOTHOra MOBB." 

The omens were not propitious. The appallingly sudden death 
of General Harrison, the President of so many hopes, the first of 
the Presidents who had died in office, had cast a gloom over the 
whole country, and a prophetic doubt over the prospects of the 
Whig party. 

The editor watched the preparation of his first number all night, 
nervous and anxious, withdrawing this article and altering that, and 
never leaving the form till he saw it, complete and safe, npon the 
press. The morning dawned sullenly upon the town. *^ The sleety 
atmosphere," wrote Mr. Greeley, long after, '^the leaden sky, the 
unseasonable wintriness, the general gloom of that stormy day, 
which witnessed the grand though moumfhl pageant whereby our 
city commemorated the blighting of a nation's hopes in the most 
untimely death of President Harrison, were not inaptly miniatured 
in his own prospects and fortunes. Having devoted the seven pre» 
ceding years almost whoUy to the establishment of a weekly com- 
pend of literature and intelligence, (The New Yorker,) wherefrom, 
though widely circulated and warmly praised, he had received no 
other return than the experience and wider acquaintance thence 
accruing, he entered upon his novel and most precarious enterprise, 
most slenderly provided with the external means of commanding 
subinstence and success in its prosecution. With no partner or busi- 
ness associate, with inconsiderable pecuniary resources, and only a 
promise from political friends of aid to the extent of two thousand 
dollars* of which but one half was ever reali2ed« {and that long 
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iSnee repftid, bnt the sense of obligation to the far from wealthy 
friend who made the loan is none the less fresh and ardent,) he nn- 
dertook the enterprise— at all times and onder any circumstances 
hazardons — of adding one more to the already amply extensive list 
of daily newspapers issaed in this emporium, where the carrent 
expenses of such papers, already appalling, were soon to be doubled 
by rivalry, by stimulated competition, by the progress of business, 
the complication of interests, and especially by the general diffasion 
of the electric telegraph, and where at least nineteen out of every 
twenty attempts to establish a new daily have proved disastrous 
inures. Manifestly, the prospects of sacoess in this case were far 
from flattering." 

The Tribune began with about six hundred subseribers, procured 
by the exertions of a few of the editor's personal and political 
friends. Five thousand copies of the first number were printed,- and 
" we found some difficulty in giving them away," says Mr. Greeley 
in the article just quoted. The etpenses of the first week were 
five hundred and twenty-five dollars ; the receipts, ninety-two dol- 
lars. A sorry prospect for an editor whose whole cash capital was 
a thousand dollars, and that borrowed. 

But the Tribnne was a live paper. Fight was the word with it 
from the start ; Fight has been the word ever since ; Fight is the 
word this day ! If it had been let alone, it would not have died ; its 
superiority both in quantity and the quality of its matter to any other 
(^ the cheap papers would have prevented that catastrophe ; but its" 
progress was amazingly accelerated in the first days of its existence 
by the efforts of an enemy to put it down. That enemy was the 
Sun. 

" The publisher of th6 Sun," wrote Park Benjamin in the Even- 
ipg Signal, " has, during the last few days, got up a conspiracy to 
crush the New York Tribune. The Tribune was, from its incep- 
tion, very successfal, and, in many instances, persons in the habit of 
taking the Sun, stopped that paper — wisely preferring a sheet which 
gives twice the amount of reading matter, and always contains 
the latest intelligence. This fact afforded sufficient evidence to 
Jeach, as it did to all others who were cognizant of the circum- 
stances, that the . Tribune would, before the lapse of many weeks, 
i^pplant the Sun. To prevent this, and, if possible^ to destroy the 
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eircoUtion of the Tribune altoget;her, an attempt was made to bribe 
the carriers to give np their roates ; fortunately this succeeded only 
in the oases of two men who were likewise carriers of the Sun. 
In the next place, all the newsmen were threatened with being de* 
prived of the 8un, if, in any instance, they were found selling the 
Tribune. But these efforts were not enough to gratify Beach. He 
instigated boys in his office, or others, to whip the boys engaged 
in selling the Tribune. No sooner was this fact ascertdned at the 
office of the Tribune, than young men were sent to defend the 
sale of that paper. They had not been on their station long, be- 
fore a boy from the Sun office approached and began to flog the 
lad with the Tribune ; retributory measures were instantly resorted 
to ; but, before a just chastisement was inflicted. Beach himself, 
and a man in his employ, came out to sustain their youthful emis- 
sary. The whole matter wUl, we understand, be submitted to the 
proper magistrates.'^ 

The public took np the quarrel with great spuit, and this was one 
reason of the Tribune^s speedy and. striking success. For three 
weeks subscribers poured in at the rate of three hundred a day 1 
It began its fourth week with an editio'ix of six thousand ; its sev- 
enth week, with eleven thousand, which was the utmost that could 
be printed with its first press. The advertisements increased in 
proportion. The first number contained four columns ; the twelfth, 
nine colunms; the hundredth, thirteen columns. Triumph I tri- 
umph I nothing but triumph! New presses capable of printing 
the astounding number of thirty-five hundred copies an hour are 
duly announced. The indulgence of advertisers is besought ' for 
this day only ;' * to-morrow, their favors sTuUl appear.' The price . 
of advertising was raised from four to six cents a line. Letters of 
approval came by every mail. " "We have a number of requests," 
said the Editor in an early paragraph, " to blow up all sorts of 
abuses, which shall be attended to as fast as possible." In another, 
he returns his thanks " to the friends of this paper and the princi- 
ples it upholds, for the addition of over a thousand substantial 
names to its subscription list last week." Again : " The Sun is rush- 
ing rapidly to destruction. It has lost even the grovelling sagacity, 
the vulgar sordid instinct with which avarice once gifted it." 
Again: "Everything appears to Work well with us. True, we I 
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have not heard (except tlirongli the veracious Sun) from any gen* 
ilemen proposing to give ns a $2,600 press ; but if any gentlemen 
hite such an intention, and proceed to pnt it in practice, the pub- 
lic may rest assured that they will not be ashamed of the act, while 
we shall be most eager to proclaim it and acknowledge the kind- 
ness. But even though we wait for such a token of good- will and 
sympathy until the ^un shall cease to be the slimy and venomous 
instrument of looo-focoism it is, Jesuitical and deadly in politics and 
grovelling in morals — we shall be abundantly sustained and cheered 
by the support we are regularly receiving." Editors wrote in the 
English language in those days. Again : " The Sun of yesterday 
gravely informed its readers tliat ^ It is doubtful whether the Land 
Bill can pass the House,^ The Tribune of the same date contained 
the news of the passage of that very bill !" Triumph I saucy tri- 
umph I nothing but triumph 1 

One thing only was wanting to seeure the Tribune's brilliant suo- 
oess ; and that was an efficient business partner. Just in the nick 
of time, the needed and predestined man appeared, the man of all 
others for the duty required. On Saturday morning, July 81st, the 
following notices appeared under the editorial head on the second 
page: 

The undersigned has great pleasure in announcing to his friends and the 
public that he has formed a copartnership with Thomas McElbath, and 
that Thx Tribune will hereafter be published by himself and Mr. M. under 
the firm of GREELET & McELRATH. The principal Editorial charge of 
the paper wUl still rest with the subscriber ; while the entire business man- 
agement of the concern henceforth devolves upon his partner. This arrange- 
ibent, while it relieves the undersigned from a large portion of the labors and 
cares which have pressed heavily upon him for the last four months, assures 
to the paper efficiency and strength in a department where they have hitherto 
been needed ; and I cannot be mistaken in the trust that the, accession to its 
conduct of a gentleman who has twice been honored with their suffrages for 
an important station, will strengthen Thx Tbibitnx in the confidence and 
affections of the Whigs of New York. Respectfully, 

July 31st. HOBACB Q^BEBLBY. 

The undersigned, in connecting himself with the conduct of a public jour- 
nal, invokes a continuance of that courtesy and good feeling which has been 
extended to him by his fellow-citisens. Having heretofore received evidence 
of kindness and regard from the e'ondaetMrs of the Whig press of this oity» 
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maAt^oMngia. the friendifaip of moat o.« thrai, It will te^li ilmteliSf Bt« 
▼oeAtiop to jwlify that UndiMM aocl ttreogthen and inoMM thMe Inendihipik 
His hearty coocnrrenoe in the prineiplei, PoKtioal and Meral^ on which Ths 
TuBUNK has thus far been conducted, has been a piinoipal incitement to the 
connection here announced ; and the statement of this fact will preclude the 
necessity of any special declaration of opinions. With gratitude for past 
ftiyors, and an anxious desire to merit a continuance of regard, he remains, 
The PubUe's humble servant, . Thomas HcSlkath. 

A strict disciplinariaD, a close caknlator, a man of method and 
order, experienced in business, Mr. McEIrath possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the yery qualities in which the editor of the Tribnne 
was most deficient Roll Horace Greeley and Thomas McEIrath 
into one, and the result would be, a yeiy respectable approximation 
to a Perfect Man. The two, united in partnership, have been able 
to produce a very respectable approximation to a perfect newspa- 
per. As Damon and Pythias are the types of perfect friendship, 
sd may Greeley and McEIrath be of a perfect partnership ; and one 
may say, with a sigh at the many discordant unions the world pre- 
sents, Oh I that every Greeley could find his McEIrath ! and bless- 
ed is the McEIrath that finds his Greeley I 

Under Mr. McElrath^s direction, order and efficiency were soon 
introduced into the business departments of the Tribune office. It 
became, and has ever since been, one of the best-conducted news- 
paper establishments in the world. Early in the fall, the New 
York^ and Log Cabin were merged into the Weekly Tribune, the 
first nnmbw of which appeared on the 20th of September. The 
concern, thus consolidated, knew, thenceforth, nothing but prosper- 
ity. The New Yorker had existed seven years and a half; the Log 
Cabin, eighteen months. 

The Tribune, I repeat, was a live paper. It was, also, a variously 
interesting one. Its selections, which in the early volumes occupied 
several columns daily, were of high character. It gave the philos- 
ophers of the Dial an ample hearing, and many an appreciating 
notice. It made liberal extracts from Carlyle, Cousin, and others, 
whose works contained the spirit of the New Time. The eighth 
number gave fifteen songs from a new volume of Thomas Moore^ 
Barnaby Bodge was published entire in the first volume. Mr. Bay-- 
mottd** seilieea of new bdcdss wece • ooiiH>ii0aoni aod ii^^ 
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tifre. Still more so, were his eleftr and able sketchee and reports of 
pabllo .leetures. In NoTember, the Tribune gave a fair and eonr- 
teoos report of the Millerlte Oonvention. About the eame time, Mr. 
Greeley himself reported the celebrated MeOleod trial at Utioa, 
sending on from fonr to nine colnmns a day. 

Amazing was the indnstry of the editora, Single nnrabers of the 
Tribnne oontained eighty editorial paragraphs. Mr. Gh*eeley^s aver- 
age day V work was three oolamns, equal to fifteen pages of foolscap ; 
and the mere writing T^ich an editor does, is not half his daily 
labor. In May, appeared a series of articles on Retrenchment and 
Beform in the Olty Government, a subject upon which the Tribune 
has since shed a considerable number of battels of ink. lu the 
same month, it disturbed a hornet's nest by saying, that '^ the whole 
mora] atmosphere of the Theatre, as it actually exists among us, is 
in our judgment unwholesome, and therefore, while we do not pro- 
pose to war upon it, we seek no alliance with it, and cannot con- 
scientiously urge our readers to visit it, as would be expected if 
we were to solicit and profit by its advertising patronage." 

Down came all the hornets of the press. The Sun had the effhmt* 
. ery to assert, in reply, that ^^ most of the illegitimate births in Kew 
York owe their origin to acquaintances formed at * Evening 
Ghurehes,' and that ^Olass-meetings * have done more to people the 
House of Befnge than twenty times the number of theatres.'' This 
disoQssion might have been turned to great adyantage by the 
Tribune, if it had not, with obstinate honesty, given tlie re- 
ligious worid a rebuff by asserting its right to advertise heretical 
books. 

^As to our friend," said the Tribune, ^^who complains of i!ie 
advertising of certain Theological works which do not square witih 
his opinions, we must tell him plainly that he is unreasonable. Ko 
other paper that we ever heard of establishes any test of the Or- 
thodoxy of works advertised in its columns ; even the Commercial 
Advertiser and Journal of Commerce advertise for the very sect 
proscribed by him. If one Were to attempt a discrimination, where 
would he end ? One man considers TJniversalism immoral ; but 
another is equally positive that Arminianism is so; while a third 
holds the same bad opinion of Calvinism. Who shall decide be- 
tween them 1 Oertsinly not the Editor of a daily newspaper, nn- 
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less he prints it ATOwedly under the patronage of a pflrti<mlar seei* 
Oar Mend inquires whether we should adyertise infidel hooks also* 
We answer, that if any one should offer an advertisement of lewd, 
ribald, indeoent, blasphemous or law-prohibited books, we should 
clum the right to reject it. But a work no otherwise olijeolion* 
able than as controverting the Christian record and doctrine, would 
not be objected to by us. True Christianity neither fears refutation 
nor dreads discu8sionr-K>r, as Jk^vmbbos has forcibly said, ^ Error 
of opinion may be tolerated where Beaaon is left free to combat 
it'" 

In politics, the Tribune was strongly, yet not blindly whig. It 
appealed, in its first number, to the whig party for support. The 
same number expressed the decided opinion, that Mr. Tyler' would 
prove to be, as president, all that the whigs desired, and that 
opinion the Tribune was one of the last to yield. In September 
it justified Daniel Webster in retaining office, after the ^Ireaohery^ 
of l^ler was manifest, and when all his colleagues bad resigned in 
disgust. It justified him on the ground that he could best bring to 
a conclusion the Ashbnrton negotiations. This defence of Web- 
ster was deeply offensive to the more violent whigs, and it remain- 
ed a pretext of attack on the Tribune for several years. With 
regard to his course in the Tyler controversy, Mr. Greeley ¥rrote 
in 1845 a long explanation, of which the naaterial passage was as 
follows: — ^^In December, 1841, 1 visited Washington upon assur- 
ances that John Tyler and his advisers were disposed to return to 
the Whig party, and that I could be of service in bringing about a 
complete reconciliation between the Administration and the Whigs 
in Congress and in the country. I never proposed to ^connect 
myself with the cause of the Administration,' but upon the under- 
standing that it should be heartily and faithfully a Wmo Adminis- 
tration. * * FinaUy, I declined utterly and absolutely, to * con- 
nect myself with the cause of the Administration' the moment I 
became satisfied, as I did during that visit, that the Chief of the 
Government did not desire a reconciliation, upon the basis of sus- 
taining Whig principles and Whig measures, with the party he 
had so deeply wronged, bat was treacherously coqueting with Lo* 
co-Focoism, and fooled with the idea of a re-election." 

Against Bepudiation, then an exciting topic, the Tribune went 
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dead in many a telling article. In behalf of Protection to Ameri* 
can Industry, the editor wrote colnmns npon colnmns. 

In a word, the Tribune was equal to its opportunity; it lived 
up to its privileges. In every department it steadily and strikingly 
improved throughout the year. It began its second year with 
twelve tliousand subscribers, and a daily average of thirteen col- 
umns of advertisements. The Tribune was a Fixed Fact. 

The history of a daily paper is the history of the world. It is 
obviously impossible in the compass of a work like this to give 
anything like a complete history of the Tribune. For that pur* 
pose ten octavo volumes would be required, and most interesting 
volumes they would be. All that I can do is to select the leading 
events of its history which were most intimately connected with 
the history of its editor, and dwell with some minuteness upon 
them, connecting them together only by a slender thread of nar- 
rative, and omitting even to mention many things of real interest. 
It will be convenient, too, to group together in separate chapters 
events similar in their nature, but far removed from one another 
in the time of their occurrence. Indeed, I am overwhelmed with 
the mass of materials, and must struggle out as best I can. 

A great book is a great evil, says the Greek Reader. This book 
was fore-ordained to be a small one. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TBIBUNE AND rOUBIEBISM. 

What made Horace Greeley a Soelallflt— The hard winter of 1838— Albert Brisbane— 
The SQbJeet broached— Series of artictes by Mr. Brisbane beson— Their eiB»ew-Cry 
of Blad Dug— Discossion between Horace Greeley and Heniy J. Baymond— How U 
arose— Abstract of it in a conyersatlonal form. 

The editor of the Tribune was a Socialist yeara before the Tri- 
bune came into existence. 
The winter of 1888 was nnnsually severe. The times were hard, 
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foel sad food were deftr, many tbonsands of men and women wer# 
ont of employment, and there was general distrees. As the cold 
months wore slowly on, the snfferings «f the poor became so aggra- 
vated, and the number of the unemployed increased to such a de- 
gree, that the ordinary means were inadequate to relieve even those 
who were destitute of every one of the necessaries of life. Some 
died of starvation. Some were frozen to deatii. Many, throog& 
exposure and privation, contracted fatal diseases. A large number, 
who had never before known want, were reduced to beg. Be- 
spectable mechanics were known to offer their services as waiters 
in eating-houses for their lood only. There never had been such a 
time of suffering in New York before, and there has not been since. 
Extraordinary measured were taken by the comfortable classes to 
alleviate the sufferings of their unfortunate fellow-citizens. Meet- 
ings were hdd, subscriptions were made, committees were appoint- 
ed ; and upon one of the committees Horace Greeley was named to 
serve, and did serve, faithfully and laboriously, for many we^a. 
The district which his committee had in charge was the Sixtli Ward, 
the ^ bloody' Sixth, the squalid, poverty-stricken Sixth, the pool into 
which all that is worst in this metropolis has a teSideney to reel and 
slide. It was his task, and that of his colleagues, to see that no one 
froze or starved in that forlorn and polluted region. More than this 
they could not do, for the subscriptions, liberal as they were, were 
not more than sufficient to relieve actual and pressing distress. In 
the better parts of the Sixth Ward a large number of mechanics 
lived, whose cry was, not for the bread and the fuel of charity, but 
for WoBX 1 Charity their honest souls disdained. Its food choked 
them, its fire chilled them. Work, give us work I was their eager, 
passionate demand. 

All this Horace Greeley heard and saw. He was a young man — 
not quite twenty-six — compassionate to weakness, generous to a 
fault He had known what it was to beg for work, from shop to, 
shop, from town to town ; and, that very winter, he was struggling 
with debt, at no safe distance from bankruptcy. Whp must these 
things be ? Are they inevitable ? Will they always be inevitable ? 
Is it in human wisdom to devise a remedy ? in human virtue to ap- 
ply it ? Can the beneficent God have designed this, who, with such 
wonderful profusion, has provided for the wants, tastes, and luxuries 
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of ftll hift creatures, and for a bnndred times as many creatures as 
yet have lived at the same time ? Sucli questions Horace Greeley 
pondered, in silence, in the depths of his heart, during that winter 
of misery. 

From Paris oame soon the calm, emphatic answer, These thinga 
need kot be ! They are due alone to the short-sightedness and in- 
justice of man ! Albert Brisbane brought the message. Horace 
Greeley heard and believed it« He took It to his heart. It became 
a part of him. 

Albert Brisbane was a young gentleman'of liberal education, the 
son of wealthy parents. His European tour included, of course, a 
rttidenoe at Paris, where the fascinating dreams of Fourier wer« 
the subject of conversation. He procured the works of that ami- 
^le and noble-minded man, read them with eager interest, and be- 
came completely convinced that his captivating theories were capa- 
ble of speedy realization--not, perhaps, in slow and oonservatiTe 
Europe, but in progressive and unshackled America, fie returned 
home a Fourierite, and devoted himself with a zeal and disinterest- 
edoess that are rare in the class to which he belonged, and that in 
any dass, cannot be too highly praised, to the dissemination of the 
doctrines in which he believed. He wrote essays a&d pamphlets. 
He expounded Fourierism in conversation. He started a magazina 
called the Future, devoted to the explanation of Fourier's plans, 
published by Greeley & Co. He delivered lectures. In short, he 
did all that a man could do to make known to his fellow men what 
he believed it became them to know. He made a few converts, 
but only a few, till the starting of the Tribune gave him access to 
the public ear. 

Horace Greeley made no secret of his oonversion to Fourierism. 
On the contrary, he avowed it constantly in private, and oceseion- 
ally in public print, though never in his own paper till towards the 
end of the Tribune^s first year. His native sagacity taught him that 
before Fourierism could be realized, a complete revolution in pub- 
lic 'sentiment must be effected, a revolution which would require 
many years of patient effort on the part of its advocates. 

The first mention of Mr. Brisbane and Fourierism iA the Tribune, 
appeared October 21st, 1841. It was merely a notioe ^ one of 
Mr. Brisbane's lectures : 
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" Mr. A. Brisbane delivered ftleetnre at the Stayvesant Institute last^yeniaf^ 
upon the Qeniiu of Christianity considered in its bearing on the Social Insti- 
ttttions and Terrestrial Destiny of the Human Race. He contended that the 
mission of Christianity upon earth has hitherto been imperfectly understood, 
and that the doctrines of Christ, carried into practical effect, would free the 
world of Want, Misery, Temptation and Crime. This, Mr. B. believes, will be 
leffeoted by a system of Association, or the bindiug up of individual and fam- 
ily interests in Social and Industrial Communities, wherein all faculties may 
be developed, all energies usefully employed, all legitimate desires satisfied, 
and idleness, want, temptation and crime be annihilated. In such Associa- 
tions, individual property will be maintained, the family be held sacred, and 
every inducement held out to a proper ambition. Mr. B. will lecture hereafter 
on the practical details of the system of Fourier^ of whom he is a aealous dis* 
eiple, and we shall then endeavor to give a more clear and full aoeount of hie 
doetrines.'* 

A month later, the Tribune copied a flippant and sneering arti- 
de from the London Times, on the subject of Fourierism in France. 
In his introductory remarks the editor said : 

** We hare written something, and shall yet write mueh more, in illnstra- 
tion and advocacy of the great Social revolution which our age is destined to 
commence, in rendering all useful Labor ftt once attractive and honorable, 
and banishing Want and all oonsequent degradation from the globe* The 
germ of this revolution is developed in the writings of Charles Fourier, a phil- 
anthropic and observing Frenchman, who died in 1837, after devoting thirty 
years of a studious and unobtrusive life to inquiries, at once patient and pro- 
found, into the causes of the great mass of Social evils whioh overwhelm Hu- 
manity, and the true means of removing* them. These means he proves to b* 
a system of Industrial and Household Association, on the principle of Joint 
Stock Investment, whereby Labor will be ennobled and rendered attractive 
and universal, Capital be offered a seoure and lucrative investment, and Tal- 
ent and Industry find appropriate, eonstanfc employment, and adequate re- 
ward, while Plenty, Comfort, and the best means of Intellectual jand Moral 
Improvement is guaranteed to all, regardless of former acquirements or con- 
dition. This grand, benignant plan is fully developed in the various works 
of M. Fourier, which are abridged in the single volume on * The Social Des- 
tiny of Man,' by Mr. A. Brisbane, of this State. Some fifteen or sixteen other 
wor^ in illustration and defense of the system have been given to the world, 
b^ Considerant, Chevalier, Paget, and other French writers, and by Hugh Do- 
herty. Dr. H. McCormack, and others in English. A tri-weekly journal (* La 
PhaUmge) devoted to the system, is published by M. Victor Considerant in 
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flHrfB, «nd anotber (Cho * London Phalanx') by Hngh Dohtfrty, in London, 
each ably edited." 

Early in 1842, a number of gentlemen associated themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of bringiDg the schemes of Fourier folly and 
prominently before the public ; and to this end, they purchased tlie 
right to occupy one column daily on the first page of the Tribune 
-with an article, or articles, on the subject, from the pen of Mr. 
Brisbane. The first of these articles appeared on the first of March, 
1842, and continued, with some interruptions, at first daily, after- 
wards three times a week, till about the middle of 1844, when Mr« 
Brisbane went again to Europe. The articles were signed with the 
letter B, and were known to be communicated. They were calm 
in tone, clear in exposition. At first, they seem to have attracted 
little attention, and less opposition. They were regarded (as far as 
my youthful recollection serves) in the light of articles to be skip- 
ped, and by most of the city readers of the Tribune, I presume, 
they were skipped with the utmost regularity, and quite as a matter 
of course. Occasionally, however, the subject was alluded to edi- 
torially, and every such allusion was of a nature to be read. Grad- 
ually, Fourieriam became one of the topics of the time. Gradually 
oertain editors discovered that Fourierism was unchristian. Grad- 
ually, the cry of Mad Dog arose. Meanwhile, the articles of Mr* 
Brisbane were having their effect upon the People. 

In May, 1843, Mr. Greeley wrote, and with perfect truth : 

"The Doctrine of Association is spreading tfaroughoat the country with a 
rapidity which we did not anticipate, and of which we had but little hope. 
We receive papers from nearly all parts of the Northern and Western States, 
and some from the South, containing articles upon Association, in which gen- 
eral views and outlines of the System are given. 7hey speak of the subject 
as one < whiah is calling public attention,* or, * about which bo much is now 
said,' or, * which is a good deal spoken of in this part of the country,' Jba^ 
showiog that our Principles are becoming a topic of public discussion. Prom 
the rapid progress of our Doctrines during the past year, we look forward 
with hope to their rapid continued dissemination. We feel perfectly confident 
that never, in the history of the world, has a philosophical dootHne, or the plan 
of a great reform, spread with the rapidity which the Doctrine of Association 
has spread in the United States for the last year or two. There are now a 
large number of papers, and qu^te a number of lecturers in various parts of 
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Um tomatrj, wbo are lending their eflforte to the eaoM, ■& that th* flQMii 
morement most be greatly aooelerated. 

"Small Anodations are springiog np rapidlj in rarious parts of the oonn- 
trj. The Sjlrania Aaaodation in Pike eonntxy, Pa., is now in operation ; 
about seventj persons are on the domain, erecting buildings, Ac, and prepar- 
ing for the reception of other members. 

" An Association has been organized in Jefferson oonnty. Our friend, A. 
M. Watson, is at the head of it; he has been engaged for the last three yean 
In spreading the principles in that part of the State, and the result is the 
formation of an Assodation. Several farmers haye put in their farms and 
taken stock ; by this means the Domain has been obtained. About tiiree 
hundred penons, we ate informed, are on the lands. They have a very fine 
foarry on tbdr Domain, and they intend, amopg the braaohes ni Industry 
which they will pursue, to take contracts for erecting buildings out of th» 
Association. They are now erecting a banking-house in Watertown, near 
which the Association is located. 

** Efforts are making in various parts of this State, in Vermont, in Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and Illinois, to establish Associations, which will probably 
he successful in the course of the present year. We have heard of thesa 
movements; there itnay be others of wMoh we are not informed.*' 

About the same time, he gave a box on the ear to the editors who 
^ote of Fonrierism in a hostile spirit : — ^^ The kindness of onr friend* 
of the New York Express, Rochester Evening Post, and snDdry 
ether Journals which appear inclined to wage a personal oontroversy 
with US respecting Fonrierism, (the Express without knowing how ta 
spell the word,) is duly appreciated. Had we time and room for 
disputation on that subject, we would prefer opponents who would 
not be compelled to confess frankly or betray clearly theh* utter 
ignorance of the matter, whatever might be their manifestations of 
personal pique or malevolence in un&ir representations of the little 
they do understand. We counsel our too belligerent friends to pos* 
sess their souls in patience, and not be too eager vo riial the for- 
tune of him whose essay proving that steamships could not cross 
the Atlantic happened to reach us in the first steamship that did 
cross It. * The proof of the pudding ' is not found in wrangling 
about it." 

We also find, occasionally, a paragraph in the Tribune like this: 
"T. W. Whitley (ind H. Greeley will address such citizens of New- 
Hrk as choose to hear them on the aulsjeot^f *4jH|oeiatioB' at 7^ 
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o^lock tbis evening at the Relief Hall, rear of J. IL Qnlmb^^s Re- 
pository." 

Too fast. Too fast. I need iiot detail the {M^ogress of Fonrier- 
ism — the many attempts made to establish Associations — the failare 
of all of them but one, which still exists — ^the ruin that ensned to 
many worthy men — ^the ridionle with which the Assooiationists were 
assailed— the odinm excited in many minds agdnst the Tribune — 
the final relinqnishment of the anlsleot All this is perfeeUy well 
known to the people of this country. 

Let ns come, at once, to the grand aHmaz of the Tribune's Fon- 
rierism, the famous discussion of the subject between Horace Gree- 
ley and H. J. Raymond, of the Courier and Enquirer, in the year 
1646. That discussion finished Fourierism in the United States. 

Mr. Raymond had left the Tribune, and Joined ^e Courier and 
Enquirer, at the solicitation of CoL Webb, the editor of the latter. 
It was a pity the Tribune let him go, for he is a bom Journalist, ind 
could have helped the Tribune to attain the position of the great, 
only, undisputed Metropolitan Journal, many years sooner than it 
will. Horace Greeley is not a born Journalist. He is too much in 
earnest to be a perfect editor. He has too many opinions and pref- 
erences. He is a bobn lboiblatob, a Deviser of Remedies, a Bug- 
gester of Expedients, a Framer of Measures. The most successful 
editor is he whose great endeavor it is to tell the public a^^ ittoanU 
to hruwy and whose comments on passing events best express the 
fBeling of ike eountry with regard to them. Mr. Raymond is 
not a man of first-rate talent — great talent would be in his way- 
he is most Interesting when he attacks; and of the varieties of 
composition, polished vituperation is not the most difficulty But 
he has the right notion of editing a daily paper, and when the Tri- 
bune lost him, it lost more than it had the slightest idea of^aa 
events have since shown. 

However, Horace Greeley and Henry J. Raymond, the one nat- 
urally liberal, the other naturally conservative — ^the one a Universal- 
ist, the other a Presbyterian — ^the one regarding the world as a 
place to be made better by living in it, the other regarding it aa 
an oyster to be opened, and bent on opening it^would have found 
it bard to work together on equal terms. They separated amicably^ 
and ea^ went bis way. The disouesion of Fourierism ax«N thus : 
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Mr. Brisbane, on his retam from Burope, renewed the agitaUoft 
of his subject. The Tribune of Angnst 19th, 1846, contained a 
letter by him, addressed to the editors of the Conner and Enquirer, 
proposing several questions, to which answers were requested, 
respecting Social Beform. The Courier replied. The Tribune re- 
joined editorially, and was answered in turn by the Courier* Mr. 
Brisbane addressed a second letter to the Courier, and sent it 
durect to the editor of that paper in manuscript. The Courier 
agreed to publish it, if the Tribune would g^ve place to its re{4y. 
The Tribune dedined doing so, but challenged the editor of the 
Courier to a public discussion of the whole subject. 

*^ Though we cannot now," wrote Mr. Ghreeley, ^^open our col- 
umns to a set discussion by others of social questions (which may 
or may not refer mainly to points deemed relevant by us), we readily 
dose with the spirit of the Courier's propositioa. * * As soon 
as the State election is fairly over — say Kov. 10th*«-we will pub* 
lish an entire article, Ming a colnnm of the Tribune, very nearly, 
in favor of Association as we understaiid it ; and, upon the Courier 
copying this and replying, we wiU give place to its reply, and re* 
spend ; and so on, till each party shall have published twelve articles 
on its own side, and twelve on the other, which shall fulfil the 
terms of this agreement. AU the twdve articles of each party 
shall be published without abridgment or variation in the Daily, 
Weekly, and Semi- weekly editions of both papers. Afterward eadi. 
party will, of course, be at liberty to comment at pleasure in his 
own columns. In order that neither paper shall be crowded with 
this discussion, one article per week, only, on either side, shaU b« 
published, unless the Courier shall prefer greater dispatch. Is not 
this a fdr proposition t What says the Courier?. It has, of coursa,. 
the advantage of the defensive position and of the last word.'' 

The Courief said, after much toying and dallying, and a pre*- 
limlnary skirmish of paragraphs, Come onI and, on the 20th of 
November, the Tribune came on. The debate lasted six months. 
It was conducted on both sides with spirit and ability, and it at- 
tracted much attention. The twenty-four articles, of which it con- 
dsted, were afterwards published by the Harpers in a pamphlet of 
eighty-three closely-printed, double-oolumned pages, which had a 
oonsiderabk aale, and has long been ovt of print Ott one BicUb 
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we flee eamestnefls and sinoerity; on the other taot and skill. 
One strove to convince, the other to triumph. The thread of ar- 
gument is often lost in a maze of irrelevancy. The- subject, in- 
deed, was peculiarly ill calculated for a public discussion. When 
men converse on a scheme which has for its object the good of 
mankind, let them confer in awful whispers — ^apart, like conspir- 
ators ; not distract themselves in dispute in the hearing of a nation ; 
for they who would benefit mankind must do it either by stealth 
or by violence. 

I have tried to condense this tremendous pamphlet into the form 
and brevity of a conversation, with the following result. Neither, 
of the speakers, however, are to be held responsible for the language 
employed. 

Sorace Oreeley. 27bv, 20th, The earth, the air, the waters, the 
sunshine, with their natural products, were divinely intended and 
appointed for the sustenance and enjoyment of the whole human 
family. But the present /act is, that a very large majority of man- 
kind are landless ; and, by law, the landless have no inherent right 
to stand on a single square foot of their native State, jexcept in the 
highways. Perishing with cold, they have no legal right to a stick 
of decaying fuel in the most unfrequented morass. Famishing, they 
have no legal right to pluck and eat the bitterest acorn in the depths 
of the remotest forest. But the Past cannot be recalled. What 
has been done, has been done. The legal rights of individuals must 
be held sacred. But those whom society has divested of their natu- 
ral right to a share in the soil, are entitled to Oompensatian^ i. e. to 
continuous opportunity to earn a subsistence by Labor. To own 
land is to possess this opportunity. The minority own no land. 
Therefore the minority, who own legally all the land, which riatu- 
rally belongs to all men alike, are bound to secure to the landless 
majority a compensating security of remunerating Labor. But, as 
society is now organized, this is not, and cannot be, done. " Work, 
work I give us something to do I anything that will secure us hon- 
est bread,^' is at this moment the prayer of not less than thirty 
thousand human beings within the sound of the Oity-Hall bell. 
Here is an enormous waste and loss. We must devise a remedy ; 
aad tbat remedy, I propose to show, is found in Assooiatlon. 
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ff. J. Saynumd. Ifoe. 28i. Heavens ! Here we have eaeof til* 
leading Whig presses of New York advocating the doctrine that na 
man can righ^ully own land ! Fanny Wright was of that o|>inion« 
The doctrine is erroneons and dang^<ius. If a man cannot right* 
fhlly own land, he cannot rightfnlly own anything which the land 
produces ; that is^ he cannot rightfnlly own anything at all. The 
blessed institution of property, the basis of ihe 80(»al fabric, from 
which arts, agriculture, oommeroe, oiviliAtion spring, and without 
which they could not exist, is threatened with destmotion, and by 
a leading Whig paper too. OonservatiTe Bowers, preeetre us 1 

n<yraoe OreeUy, J^ov. 26f A, Fudge ! What I said was this : So- 
ciety, having divested the migority of any right to the soil, is bound 
to compensate them by guaranteeing to each an opportunity of earn- 
ing a subsistence by Labor. Your vulgar, <}lap-49rap allusion to Fan- 
ny Wright does not surprise me. I shall neither desert nor deny a 
truth because she, or any one else, has proclaimed it. But to pro- 
ceed. By association I mean a Social Order, which shall take the 
place of the present Township, to be composed of some hundreds 
or some thousands of persons, who shall be united together in inter- 
est and industry for the purpose of securing to each individual the 
following things : 1, an elegant and commodious house ; 2, an edu- 
cation, complete and thorough ; 3, a secure subsistence ; 4, oppor- 
tunity to labor; 5, fair wages; 0, agreeable social relations; 7, prog- 
ress in knowledge and skilL As society is at present organized, 
these are the portion of a very small minority. But by association 
of capital and industry, they might become the lot of all ; inasmuch 
as association tends to Economy in all departments, economy in 
lands, fences, fuel, household labor, tools, education, medicine, legal 
advice, and commercial exchanges. Hy opponent will please ob- 
serve that his article is three times as long as mine, and devoted in 
good part to telling the public that the Tribune is an exceedingly 
mischievous paper ; which is an imposition. 

E. J. Raymond, N<yt, UQth. A home, fair wages, education, eto.^ 
are very desirable, we admit; and it is the unceasing aim of all good 
men in society, as it now exists, to plaoe those blessings within th* 
reach of all. The Tribune's <Mm that it can be aeooiiiplisbed wikf 
by assooiaiien 4s only adaim. Subetatttiite it. . ^fe «» |M«of ^ 
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iti efficacy. Tell '128 in whom the property i» to he Tested,' how 
lahor is to he remnnerated, what share ci^ital is to have in the oon- 
cern, hy what device men are to he induced to lahor, how moral 
offences are to he ezdnded or poniahed. Then we may he ahle to 
discuss the snhject Nothing was stiptdated ahout the length of the 
articles ; and we do think the Tribnne a misi^ievoiis paper. 

McTocB Greileif. Dec, Ul. The property of an association wSU 
he vested in those who contrihuted the capital to estahlish it, repre* 
sented hy shares of stock, just as the property of a hank, factory, or 
railroad now is. Lahor, skill and talent, will he remunerated hy a 
fixed proportion of their products, or of its proceeds, if sold. Men 
^ill he induced to lahor hy a kno^edge that its rewards will he a 
certain and major x>roportion of the product, which of course will 
he less or more according to the skill and industry of each individ- 
ual The slave has no motive to diligence except fear; the hireling 
is tempted to eye-service ; the solitary worker for himself is apt to 
hecome disheartened; hut men working for themselves, in groups, 
will find lahor not less attractive than profitahle. Moral offences 
will be punished hy legal enactment, and they will he rendered un- 
freqnent hy {^enty and edocatioD. 

H. J. Baymond. Deo, 8^^ Oh — then the men of capital are to 
own the land, are they ? Let us see. A man with money enough 
may buy an entire domain of five thousand acres ; men without 
money will cultivate it on condition of receiving a fixed proportion 
of its products ; the migor part, says the Tribune ; suppose we say 
l^iaree-fourthg. Then the contract is simply this: — Om rich man 
{or oonpawy) omisjke thaumnd aersi of land^ which he leases forever 
tQ tluoo thou«€md poor men at the yearly rent of one-fourth <f ite 
products. It is an affair of landlord and tenant — ^the lease perpet- 
ual, payment in kind; and the landlord to own the cattle, tools^ 
and furniture of the tenant, as well as the land. Association, then, 
is merely a plan for extending the relation of landlord and tenant 
over the whole arable surface of the earth. 

Sbrace Oreeley. Dec, 10<A. By no means. The capital of a 
BMkture aasodnticm would be, ^rhaps, hidf a millioB of dolkn; Jf 
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an infiuit sssooiation, fifty thonsasd dollars; and this inoreaS6 oi 
Talae wonid be both created and &wned by Labor. In an ordinary 
township, however, the increase, thongh aU created by Labor, is 
chiefly owned by Capital. The majority of the inhabitants remain 
poor; while a few —merchants, land-owners, mill-owners, and mann- 
faotnrer»— are enriched. That this is the fact in recently-settled 
townships, is nndeniable. That it wodd not be the fact in a town- 
ship setded and oultivated on the principle of association, seems to 
me equally so. 

ff. t/l Baytnand. Dse 14tA. But not to me. Suppose fifty meit 
fhmish fifty thousand dollars for an association upon which a hun- 
dred and fifty others are to labor and to live. With that sum they 
buy the land, build the houses, and procure everythiug needfid for 
the start. The capitalists, bear in mind, are the absolute owners of 
the entire property of the association. In twenty years, that prop- 
erty may be worth half a million, and it still remains the property 
of the capitalists, the laborers having annually drawn thdr share of 
the products. They may have saved a portion of their annual 
^are, and thus have, accumulated property ; but they have no more 
title to the domain than they had at first. If tiie concern should 
not prosper, the laborers could not buy shares ; if it should, the 
capitalists would not sell except at their increased value. What 
advantage, then, does association offer for the poor man^e aoquiring- 
prbperty superior to that afforded by the present state of things? 
Kone, that we can see. On the contrary, the more rapidly the 
domain of an association should increase in value, the more difficult 
it would be for the laboring man to rise to the class of proprietors ; 
and this would simply be an aggravation of the Worst features of 
the social system. And how you associationists would quarrel t The 
skillful Would be ever grumbling at the awkward, and the lazy would 
shirk their share of the work, but clamor for their share of the 
product There would be ten occasions for bickerings where now 
there is one. The fancies of the assooiationist, in fact, are as base* 
less, though not as beautiful, as More's Utopia, or the Happy Valley 
of Rasselas. 

Sbraee €hre$hy, Dec 16«A. IXo^Sir/ In aaiooiattoDt those who 
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ftoosh ihe ori^al capital are the owners merely of m mueh 9toek 
in the oonoern — not of all the land and other property, as yon repre- 
sent. Suppose that capital to be fifty thousand dollars. At the end 
of the first year it is foond that twenty-five thousand dollars have 
been added to the valae of the property by Labor. For this amount 
»sw Btoeh.jB issued, which is apportioned to Capital, Labor and Skill 
as impartial justice shall dictate— to the non-resident capitalist a 
Qortain proportion ; to the working capitalist the same proportion, 
plus the excess of his earnings over his expenses ; to the laborer 
that excess only. The apportionment is repeated every year ; and 
the proportion of the new stock assigned to Capital is such that 
when the property of the association is worth half a million, Capi- 
tal will own about one-fifth of it. With regard to the practical 
working of association, I point you to the fact that association and 
civilization are one. They advance and recede together. In this 
age we have large steamboats, monster hotels, insurance, partner- 
ships, joint stock companies, publio schools, libraries, police, Odd 
Fellowship— all of which are exemplifications of the idea upon 
which association is based ; all of which work well as institutions^ 
and are productive of incalculable benefits to mankind. 



jr. J, Raymond. Dec, 2^th. Of course; — but association as- 
sumes to shape and govern the details of eoeial life^ which is a very 
different affiiir. One ^grov^J it appears, is to do all the cooking, 
another the gardening, another the ploughing. But suppose that 
some who want to be cooks are enrolled in the gardening group. 
They will naturally sneer at the dishes cooked by their rivals, per- 
haps form a party for the expulsion of the co<^ and so bring about 
a kitchen war. Then, who will consent to be a member of the 
boot-blacking, ditch-digging and sink-cleaning groups ? Such labors 
must be done, and groups must be detailed to do them. Then, who 
is to settle the wages question ? Who is to determine upon the eom- 
paratifce efficiency of each laborer, aud settle the comparative value 
of his work ? There is the religious difficulty too, and the educa- 
tional difficulty, the medical difficulty, and numberless other diffi- 
culties, arising from differencee of opinion, so radical and so earnest- 
ly ^^nt^rtft^p^ as to predadA ihibpombilUy of a large number of 
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penota liyiag tog^cr ki the iBtimate rolation dontein^latod b^ 
asBocUttoo. 

JEToraM Gredejf. Dee. 38tA. Not so fiist Ifbar the first ■team** 
■hip hftd oroMed th» Atlantic all th« demomtratioiia oi the impoe^ 
dbility of that &ot fell to the gromid. Kow, widi regard to at 
•ooiatioDa, tlU fint tuamMp Aot erottedl The ooDUBmideB of 
Zoar and Bapp have existed fpom twenty to fiurty yens, and serenl 
ennnnintinnn of the kind advocated hy me have sonriTed from two 
to tr^ yeaoB, not only without helng broicen vp by the diffieolties 
allnded U>y bat withoat th«r presenlanip themeelTee in Hie light of 
diffi&uUiei at all. No inter-kitohen war has disturbed their peace, 
^o religtooa diflldrenoes have marred thsir harmony, and men have 
been fonnd willing to perform nngratefol offices, required by the 
general good« Passing over your objections, th^Pefore, I beg yon 
to consider the enormons difficulties, the wrongs, the waste, the inia* 
ery, occasioned by and inseparable from society as it is now orgui- 
ised. For example, the coming on of winter oontracts bnsiness and 
throws thousands ont of employment. They and their families sof* 
fer, the dealers who sopfdy them are losers m custom, the alma* 
honse is crowded, private charity is taxed to the extreme, many die 
of diseases induced by destitution, some are driven by despair to 
intoxication ; and aH this, while every ox and horse is well f^d and 
cared for, while there is inaccessible plenty all around, while capi^ 
tal is luxuriating on the products of the very labor which is now paI->- 
flied and suflfering. Under the present system, capital is everything, 
man nothing, except as a means of accumulating capital. Capital 
founds a fiictory, and for the wngU purpose of increasing ca^tal, 
taking no thought of the human bein^ by whom it is increased. 
The fundamental ideas of association, on the other hand, is to efl^ct 
a just distributien of products among capital, talent and labor. 

R. /. Eaymond, Jan, 6^. The id«A may be good enough ; 
but the means are impracticable ; the details are absurd, if not in- 
humane and impious. The Tribune^s admission, that an association 
of indolent or covetous persons could not endure without « mortal 
tnMufsrmaU&n ifiU mmnbw*^ seems to us listal to the whole theory 
of a8soela;6<m. It Implies that i/tMfASMl reform miiist pireeede ^^ 
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§ml r^&Mm^ vAAeh in pr#d!a«ly omf poi^tksi. Bnt.how. is iadiT£&al 
reform to be «flS9ct«d i i^ dvs^eia^vn, says t&« Tribane* Thatifl^ 
the molloB of thft w8ter*wh«Ql is to pr94fice tbe water by wbiek 
aloite it ceo be aa^ in noiion-^the sctioit of tbe watch itf to pro* 
4aoe tiie raain'epring wititoot which it oaimot move. AbiarcL 

Morme Qre^^ ^(m, Ihth,- Incorrigible mis^etater of my poai- 
tioDsI I am as well aware aa joa aro that the mass of the igno^ 
fiBii and deetitnte arey At present, inospable iji so muoh as nnderw 
staadiBg the sodal orte I propose, much less oi becoming efficient 
members of ui association. What I say is, let those who a/r6 oapa^ 
ble of understanding and promoting it^ degin the work^ found asso" 
ciations, and bJuhjd the rest of muikind bow to live and thrive in 
harmonioQs industry. You tell me that the sole efficient agency of 
Social Beform is Ohristiamty. I answer thai association is Obris- 
tianity ; and tl^ dklocatton now listing between capital and labor, 
between the capitalist and the labors, is as aftheistic as it is in- 
human. 

ff. J. JSa^mond, Jan, 20^. Stop a momei^. The test of true 
benevolence is practice, not preaching; and we have no hesitation 
in saying that the members, of any one of our city churches do 
more every year for the practical relief of poverty and suffering 
than any phalanx that ever existed. There are in our midst hun- 
dreds of fem^ sewtng^ societies, each of whidb clothes more naked* 
ness and feeds more hunger, than axLy *' association' that ever was 
f<^rmed. There is a single inditridual in this dty whom the Tribune 
has vilified as a selfiflh, grasping despiser of ihe poor, who has eai- 
pended more money in providing the poor with food, clothing, edu- 
dtttion, sonnd instruction in morah and religion, than all the advo- 
catee of association in half a century. While association has been 
i^iMTizing about starvation, Ohristfanity has been prewating it. 
Associaticmists teU us, that giving to the poor deepens the evil 
which it alms to relieve, and that the bounty of the benevolent, as 
sociiety ia now organised, is very often Abused. We assure them, it 
is not the social syertiem which abuses the bounty of the benevolent ; 
it*ia simply the dishonesty and indolence of individuals, and they 
would do the same under any system, and eqsecially in associatioti. 
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Sbraee Greehy. Jan. 29^. FHTftte beti6To1eiw& w good and 
neoessarj ; the Triboiie has ever been its cordial and earnest ad* 
▼ocate. Bnt benevolence relieves only the eff'eeU of poverty, while 
Afisodation proposes to reach and finally eradicate its causes. The 
charitable are doing nobly this winter for the relief of the destftnte ; 
bnt will there be in this city next winter fewer objects of charity 
than there are now ? And let me tell yon, sir, if yon do not know 
it already, that the advocates of association, in proportion to their 
nnmber, and. their means, are, at least, as active and as ready in 
feeding the hnngry and clothing the naked, as any class in the com'* 
mnnity. 2foke the examinations as close as yon please, bring it aa 
near home as yon like, and yon will find the hct to be as I have 
asserted. 

J71 t/l Baymond. Fed, 10th. Yon overlook one main objection. 
Association aims, not merely to re-organize Labor, bnt to revoln- 
tionize 8odety, to change radically Laws, Government, Manners 
and Religion. It pretends to be a new Social Science, diseatered 
by Fourier. In onr next article we shall show what its principles 
are, and point ont their inevitable tendency. 

Eoraee Greeley. Feb, Vtth. i)o so. Meanwhile let me remind 
yon, that there is need of a new Social System, when the old one 
works so villanonsly and wastefaUy. There is Ireland, with three 
hundred thousand able-bodied men, willing to work, yet nnem- 
ployed. Their labor is worth forty-five millions of dollars a year, 
which they need, and Ireland needs, bnt which the present Social 
System dooms to waste. There is work enough in Ireland to do, 
and men enough willing to do it ; bnt the spell of a vicions Social' 
System broods over the island, and keeps the workmen and the 
work apart. Four centuries ago, the English laborer could earn ^j 

by his labor a good and sufficient subsistence for his family. Since *'^- 

that time Labor and Talent have made England rich ^ beyond the 
dreams of avarice ;' and, at this day, the Laborer, as a rule, cannot, 
by unr^nitting toil, fuBy supply the necessities of his family. His 
bread is coarse, his clothing scanty, his home a hovel, his children 
uninstructed, his life cheerless. He lives from hand to month in 
abject teiTor of the poor-house, where, he shudders to think, he 
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mutt end his days. Fr«c!eelj the Bame eainee are in operatfon 
here, and^ in due time, will prodoee precisely the eame effeota. 
There ia inaa> of a Sodal Be-formation 1 

M, J. Baynwnd. March Zd, Ton are mistaken. The state- 
ment that the khoreie of the present day are worse off than those 
of former ages, has heen exploded* They are not On the contrary, 
their condition is better in every respect £vils under the present 
Social System exist, great evils— evils, for the removal of which 
the most constant and zealous efforts onght to he made ; yet they 
are very fax from heing as great or as general as the Assooiationists 
assert. The fact is indisputahle, that, as a rule throoghont the 
country, no honest mau, ahle and willing to work, need stand idle 
from lack of opportunity. The exceptions to this rule are com- 
paratively few, and arise from temporary and local causes. But we 
proceed to examine the fundamental principle of the Social System 
proposed to he substituted for that now established. In one word, 
that principle is Self-Indulgence I ^^ Reason and Passion,^' writes 
Parke Godwin, the author of one of the clearest expositions of So- 
cialism yet published, " will be in perfect accord : duty and pleas- 
ure will have the same meaning ; without inconvenience or calcu- 
lation, man will follow Ms lent: hearing only of Attraction, he will 
never act from necessity, and necer ewrh himself hy restraints^'' 
What becomes of the selfdefnial so expressly, so frequently, so em- 
phatically enjoined by the New Testament? Fourierism and Ohris- 
tiaulty, Fourierism and Morality, Fourierism and Oonjagal Oonstanoy 
are in palpable hostility ! We are told, that if a man has a passion 
for a dozen kinds of w<»rk, he joins a dozen groups; if for a dozen 
kinds of study, he joins a dozen groups ; and, if for a dozen women, 
the System requires that there must be a dozen different groups for 
his full gratification ! For man will follow his bent, and never curb 
himself by restraints / 

Moraee Greeley. March 12th. Not so. I re-assert what I before 
proved, that the English laborers of to-day are worse off than those 
of former centuries ; and I deny with disgust and indignation that 
there is in Socialism, as American Socialists understand and teach it, 
any provision or license for the gratification of criminal passions or 
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tnkwM ddtif«8. Why aol ^iiot« Uf* Godwin tSllf and fiLkftyf 
Wliy 0appre88 6i8 xemarit, tlMt, *^6d lODg m t^ Pa8si<»ig may 
bring forth Disorder— «? hnf.M IneH/VMiMon maf le in epposUwn 
to Duty — ^we reprobate as strongly as any class of men all indalg- 
ence of the iaeiifiations and feeKngs ; and where Reason is nnabk 
to guide them, have no oljeetion to other means" f Soeiallstfrksow 
nothing of Groups^ organized, or to be organlxed, for the perpetra- 
tion of crimes, or the practice of vices. 

B, J. Baymond. March 19tk. Perhaps not Bnt I know, from 
the writings of leading Socialists, that the law of Passional Attract 
tion, i, e, Self-Indnlgenee, is the essential and fdndamental prindple 
of Association ; and that,, while Christianity pronounces the free 
and All! gratification of ther passions a erime^ Bociallsm eztok it as 
a virtue. 

Horace Greeley. March t^th. Impertinent. Yonr articles are aH 
entitled ^^ The Socialism of tiie Tribune examined'* ; and the Tri- 
bune has never contained a line to justify your unfair inferences 
from garbled quotations from the writings of Godwin and Fourier. 
What the Tribune advocates is, simply and solely, such an organiza- 
tion of Society as wiH secure to every man the opportunity of unin- 
terrupted and printable labor, and to every child nourishment and 
culture. These things, it is undeniable, the present Social System 
does not secure ; and hence the necessity of a new and better organ- 
iieation. 80 no more of your ^ Pasai^ial Attraetloti.' 

S. J, Sttymani, April 16^. I tell yxm the seiieme of Fonrier' is 
essentially and fdndamentaily iirreli^ietu / by which I mean that it 
does not follow my Catechism, and apparently ignores the Thirty- 
Nine Artides. Shocking. 

Horaee Oreeley^ April 28tA. Humph I 

jET. J. Saymond. May SOM. The Tribune is doing a great deal d 
harm. The editor does not know it^— but it ii. 

Thus ^ded Foorierism, Thenceforth, the Tribune aifiaded to ib» 
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8al:|feet ooeftsloBaUy, ba^ <Hil7 in reply to those who songht to make 
pdLitioal or pemontA capital by reviying it By its diBcossion of the 
sold eet it rendered a great senrioe to the oonntry : first, by affcNrd 
ing one more proof that, for the ills that flesh is heir to, there is, 
there can be, no panaoea ; secondly, by exhiUting the economy of 
association, and familiarizing the public mind with the idea of asso- 
datton— «n idea susceptible of a thousand applications, and capable, 
in a thousand ways, of alleviating and preventing human woes. 
We «ee its perfect triumph in Insurance, whereby a loss which 
would crush an individual falls upon the whole company of insur- 
ers, lightly and unperceived. Future ages will witness its success- 
ful application to most of the affidrs of B^. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TBIBtJKB'S SECOND YEAB. 

Ihereaae of price— 1%e Tribune offends the Stxtb Wiard figbtln^ineii— Hie ottoe fbraat- 
efted— Norel preparations for defense— Charles IMokens deAnded— Hie Editor 
taTels— Visits Washington, and skeldMB* the Senators— At Moaot Veraon— Ai 
Ntasanr-A hard hit al M^or Noah, 

Ths Tribune, as we have seen, was started as a penny paper. It 
began its second volume, on the eleventh of April, 1842, at the in- 
creased price of nine cents a we^, or two cents fbr k single num- 
ber, and effected this serious advance without losing two hundred 
of its twelve thousand subscribers. At the same time, Messrs. Gree- 
ley and McElrath started the ' American Laborer,^ a monthly maga- 
zine, devoted chiefly to the advocacy of Protection. It was pub- 
lished at seventy-five cents for the twelve numbers which the pros- 
pectus announced. 

When it was remarked, a few pages back, that the word with the 
Tribune was Fioht, no allusion was intended to the use of carnal 
weapons. ^^ The pen is mightier than the sword," claptraps Bulwer 
in one of his plays ; and the Pen was the only fighting implement 
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referred to. It came to pass, however, in the first month of the 
Tribune's second year, that the pointed nib of the warlike journal 
gave deadly nmbrage ta certain ^ghting men of the Sixth Ward, by 
exposing their riotous condnct on the day of the Spring elections. 
The office was, in consequence, threatened by the offended parties 
with a nocturnal visit, and the office, alive to the duty of hospital- 
ity, prepared to give the expected guests a suitable reception by 
arming itself to the chimneys. 

This (I believe) was one of the paragraphs deemed most offen- 
sive: 

"It appean that some of tbo < Spartan Band,' headad by Miehaal Walsh, 
afleT a fight in the 4th District of the Sixth Ward, paraded up Centre street, 
opposite the Halls of Jnstioe, to the neighborhood of the poll of the 3d Dis- 
triot, where, after marching and connter-marehing, the leader Walsh re-oom- 
menoed the work of violence by knocking down an unoffending individaal, who 
was following near him. This was the signal for a general attack of this band 
npon the Irish popolation, who were knocked down in every direction, until the 
street wte literally strewed with their prostrate bodies. After this demonstra- 
tion of < Spartan valor,' the Irish fled, and the band moved on to another poll 
to re-enact their deeds of violence. In the interim the Irish proceeded to rally 
their forces, and, armed with sticks of cord-wood and dubs, paraded through 
Centre street, about 300 strong, attacking indiscriminately and knocking down 
neuly all who came in their way— some of their victims, bruised and bloody, 
having to he carried into the Police Office and the prison, to protect them from 
being murdered. A portion of the Irish then dispersed, while another portion 
proceeded to a house in Orange street, which they attacked and riddled from 
top to bottom. Be-uniting their scattered forces, the Irish bands again, with 
increased numbers, marched up Centre street, driving all before them, and 
when near the Halls of Justice, the cry was raised, < Americans, stand firm !' 
when a hody of neatly a thousand voters surrounded the Irish bands, knocked 
them down, and beat them without mercy— while some of the fallen Irishmen 
were with difficulty rescued from the violence that would have destroyed 
them, had they not been hurrie4 into the Police Office and prison as a place of 
refuge. In this encounter, or the one that preceded it, a man named Ford, 
and said to be one of the * Spartans,' was carried into the Police Office beaten 
almost to death, and was subsequently transferred to the HospitaL" 

On the morniDg of the day on which this appeared, two gentle- 
men, more muscular than civil, called at the office to say, that the 
Tribune^a aocount of the riot was incorrect, and did ijqjastioe to 



individuals, who expected to see a retraction on the following day. 
No retraction appeared on the following di|y, hot, on the contrary, 
a fnller and more emphatic repetition of the charge. The next 
morning, the office was favored by a second visit from the muscnlar 
gentlemen. One of them seized a clerk by the shoulder, and re- 
quested to be informed whether he was the offspring of a female 
dog who had put that into the paper, pointing to the offensive arti- 
cle. The derk protested his innocence; and the men of muscle 
swore, that, tohower put it in, if the next paper did not do them jus- 
tice, the Bloody Sixth would come down and ^ smash the office.' 
The Trihune of the next day contained a complete history of the 
riot, and denounced its promoters with more vehemence than on 
the days preceding. The Bloody Sixth was ascertained to be in a 
ferment, and the office prepared itself for defense. 

One of the compositors was a member of the Oity Guard, and 
through his interest, the muskets of that admired company of citi- 
zen*soldier8 were procured; as soon as the evening shades pre- 
vailed, they were conveyed to the office, and distributed among 
the men. One of the muskets was placed near the desk of the Ed- 
itor, who looked up from his writing and said, he 'guessed they 
wouldn't come down,' and resumed his work. The foreman of the 
press-room in the basement caused a pipe to be conveyed from the 
safety valve of the boiler to the steps that led up to the sidewalk. 
The men in the Herald office, near by, made common cause, for 
this occasion only, with their foemen of the Tribune, and agreed, 
on the first alarm, to rush through the sky-light to the flat roof, and 
rain do^n on the heads of the Bloody Sixth a shower of brick-bats 
to be procured from the surrounding chimneys. It was thought, 
that what with volleys of musketry from the upper windows, a 
storm of bricks from the roof, and a blast of hot steam from the 
cellar, the Bloody Sixth would soon have enough of smashing the 
Tribune office. The men of the allied offices waited for the expect- 
ed assault with the most eager desire. At twelve o'clock, the part- 
ners made a tour of inspection, and expressed their perfect satisfac- 
tion with all the arrangements. But, unfortunately' for the story, 
the night wore away, the paper went to press, morning dawned, 
and yet the Bloody Sixth had not appeared I Either the Bloody 
Sixth had thonght better of it, or the men of moBcle had had no 
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right to 0peak in tts imfnl iiam«. From irbafiidv«f «ii(Hrt^-ffa^M6 
masterly preparatiotfB were made in vain; and %ht THbtme Went on 
its belligerent way, unsmashed. For some weeks^ * tl kept at * the 
eleetaon frands, and made a complete exposure of the gnilty persons. 
Let ns glance hastily over the rest of the volnme. ' 
It was the year of Charles Dickens* visit to Hie United 8tattes. 
The Tribnne ridiculed the extravagant and nnsnitahle botaors paid 
to the amiable novelist, but spoke strongly in favof of international 
copyright, which Mr. Dickens made it hk ^misslcti' to advocate. 
When the * American Notes for General Cironlation* ai^ared, the 
Tribune was one of the few papers that gave it a 'favorable notice.' 
^ We have read the book," said the Tribune, ''very carefully, and 
we are forced to say, in the face of all this stormy denunciation, 
that, so far as its tone toward this country Is conc«iied, Mhcne 
of tke wry h€8t wori$ of iu elass we haw mw $em. There Is not 
a sentence it which seems to have sprung from iHHDatnre or con- 
tempt; not a word of censure is uttered for its own sake or in 
a fault-finding spirit ; the whole is a calm, judicious, gentiemanly, 
unexceptionable record of what the writer saw — and a candid and 
eorrmt judgment of its worth and its defects. How a writer coold 
look upon the broadly-blazoned and applauded slanders of his own 
land which abound in this— how he could run through the pages of 
Lbstbb's book— filled to the margin with the gross^it, most un- 
founded and ilfiberal assaults upon an ihe institutions and the social 
phases of Great Britain — ^and then write so calmly <yf this country, 
with so manifest a freedom from passion and prejudice^ as Diok- 
xim bsis done, is to us no idight marvel. That he has done it hi 
inflnitely to his credit, and confirms us in the opinion we had long 
since formed of tiie soundness of his head and the goodness of his 
beiart." 

In the summw of 1842, Mr. Greeley made an extensive tour, visit- 
ing Washington, Mount Vernon, Poultney, Westhaven, London- 
derry, Niagara, and the home of his parents in Pennsylvania, from 
tSi of which he wrote letters to the Tribune. His letters from 
Washington, entitled 'Glances at the Senate,' gave agreeable 
sketches of Oalhoun, Preston, Benton, Evans, Crittenden, Wright, 
and others. Silas Wright he thought the 'keenest logician in l^e 
S' Hh^ 'i^tt of plMiby»iy,* tke 'TUfi^ftaM dr-the feram.' 



Calhoun he desclibed as the ^eompactest speakeF^m the Senate; 
Preston, as the * most forcible declaimer ;' Evans, as the ' most dex- 
terous and diligent legislator \* Benton, as an individaal, " gross and 
bnrly in person, of cpnnten^oe most nnintellectual, in manner pom- 
pons and inflated^ in matter empty, in conceit a giant, in inflaep.ce 
a oipher 1" 

From Moaat Yemcm, Mr. Greeley ii!rote aa interesting leliter, 
chiefly descriptive. It ocmelnded thns:—** Slowly, peneiyely, we 
turned our &ces from the rest of the mighty dead to the turmoil of 
the restless living — from the solemn sublime repose of Mount Yer- 
non to the ceaseless intrigues, the petty strifes, the ant-hill bustle of 
the Federal City. Each has its own atmosphere; London and 
Meoca «re not so ncdike «# they. The silent, enshrouding woods, 
the gleaming, miyeatie river, the bright, benignant sky— it is fitly 
here, amid the scenes he loved uid hallowed, that the man whose 
li£» and character have redeemed Pata*iotism and Liberty from the 
reproach which centuries of designing knavery and hollow profess- 
ion had cast upon them, now calmly awaits the trump of the arch- 
angel. Who does not rejoice that the original design of removing 
his ashes to the city has never been consummated — that they lie 
where the pilgrim may reverently approach them, unvexed By the 
light laugh of the time-killing worldling, nnannoyed by the vain or 
vile soribblings of the thoughtless or the base? Thus may they 
repose forever I that the heart of the patriot may be invigorated, 
the hopes of the philanthropist strengthened and his aims exalted, 
the pulse of the American quickened and his aspirations purijSied by 
a visit to Mount Vernon 1" 

F^-om Niagari^ the traveller wrote a lettar to Graham's Magazine : 

" TmMi" said h% " tiievgh not nuny, bav* weighed upon me slnoe firat, in 
boyhood, I gased from ti^e deck of a eanal-boat npoa the distant elond of wbifce 
▼apor which marked the poeUion of the world's great oataraot, and listened to 
eatoh the rumbling of its deep thonders. Cizonmstanoes did not then permit rae 
to gratify my strong desire of visiting it ; and now, when I am tempted to won- 
der at the stolidity of those who live within a day's joomey, yet live on 
through half a oentuxy without one glanoe at the mighty torrent, I am 
oheoked by the reflection that I myself passed within a doien miles of it no 
less than fire times before I was aUe to epjoy its magnifioenoe. The propi- 
ilous hour oame at last, however ; and, after a disaj^inted gase from the 
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upper tenaoe on the British side, (in which I half feared that the sheet of 
broken and boiling water aI>oye was all the eataract that existed,) and rapid 
tortnoos descent by the woody declivity, I stood at length on Table Book, and 
the whole immensity of the tremendous aralanche of waters buftrt at once on 
my arrested yision, while awe struggled with amasement for the mastery of 
my souL 

" This was late in October ; I hare twice Tisited the scene amid the fireshness 
and beauty of June ; but I think the late Autumn is 1^ far the better season. 
There is then a sternness in the sky, a plaintive melancholy in the sighing of 
the wind through the mottled forest foliage, which harmonizes better with the 
spirit of the scene ; for the Genius of Niagara, friend! is never a laughter- 
loving spirit. For the gaudy vanities, the petty pomps, the light follies of the 
hour, he has small sympathy. Let not the giddy heir bring here his ingots, 
the selilsh aspirant his ambition, the libertine his victim, and hope to find 
eigoyment and gaiety in the presence. Let none come here to nurse his pride, 
or avarice, or any other low desire. God and his handiworic hen stand forth 
in lone sublimity ; and all the petty doings and darings cf the ants, at the 
base of the pyramid appear in their proper insigniUcance. Few can have 
visited Niagara and left it no humbler, no graver than they came.'' 

On his return to the city, Horace Greeley subsided, with curious 
abruptness, into the editor of the Tribune. This note appears on 
the morning after his arrival : 

" The senior editor of this paper has returned to his post, after an absence 
of four weeks, during which he has visited nearly one half of the counties of 
this State, and passed through portions of Pennsylvania, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, etc. Daring tliis time he has written little for the Tribune save the 
casual and hasty letters to which hU initials were subscribed ; but it need 
hardly be said that the general course and conduct of the paper have been the 
same as if he had been at his post. 

*< Two deductions only from the observations he hafr made and the information 
he has gathered daring his tour, will here be given. They are these : 

" 1. The cause of Protection to Home Industry is much stronger throughout 
this and the adjoining States than even the great party which mainly up- 
holds it; and nothing will so much tend to ensure the election of Henry Clay 
next President as the veto of an efficient Tariff bill by John Tyler. 

" 2. The strength of the Whig party is unbroken by recent disasters and 
treachery, and only needs the proper opportunity to manifest itself in all the 
energy and power of 1840. If a distinct and unequivocal issue can be made 
upon the great leading questions at issue between the rival parties-*on Pro- 
tection to Home Indastry and Internal Improvement^the Whig ascendency 
will be triumphantly vindicated in the coming election.'' 
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I need not dwell on the politics of that year. For Protection — 
for Clay —against Tyler — against his vetoes — ^for a law to panish se- 
dnotion — against capital panishment— -imagine countless columns. 

In October, died Dr. Ohanning. "Deeply," wrote* Mr. Greeley, 
** do we deplore his loss, most untimely, to the faithless eye of man 
does it seem — ^to the cause of truth, of order and of right, and still 
more deeply do we lament that he has left behind him, in the same 
department of exertion, so few, in proporl^on to the number needed, 
to supply the loss occasioned by his death." Soon after, the Tri- 
bune gave Theodore Parkera hearing by publishing sketches of his 
lectures. 

An affair of a personal nature made considerable noise about this 
time, which is worth alluding to, for several reasons. Major Koah, 
then the editor of the ^ Union,' a Tylerite paper of small circula- 
tion and irritable temper, was much addicted to attacks on the Tri- 
bune. On this occasion, he was unlucky enough to publish a ri- 
diculous story, to the effect that Horace Greeley had taken his 
breakfast In company with two colored men at a boarding-house in 
Barclay street The story was eagerly copied by the enemies of the 
Tribune, and at length Horace Greeley condescended to notice it. 
The point of his most happy and annihilatiog reply is contained in 
these, its closing sentences: "TTe have never associated with 
blacks ; never eaten with them ; and yet it is quite probable that if 
we had seen two cleanly, decent colored persons sitting down at a 
second table in another room just as we were finishing our break- 
fast, we might have gone away without thinking or caring about 
the matter. We choose our own company in all things, and that 
of our own race, but cherish little of that spirit which for eighteen 
centuries has held the kindred of M. M. Noah accursed of God and 
man, outlawed and outcast, and unfit to be the associates of Ohris- 
tians, MuBsulmeu, or even self-respecting Pagans. Where there are 
thousands who would not eat with a negro, there are (or lately 
were) tens of thousands who would not eat with a Jew. We leave 
to such renegades as the Judge of Israel the stirring up of prejudices 
and the prating of ' usages of society,' which over half the world 
make him an abhorrence, as they not long since would have done 
here; we treat all men according to what they are and not 
whence they spring. That he is a knave, we think much to his dis- 
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credft ; that he ib a Jew nothing, howeyer unibrtonate it may be 
for that lackless people.** This was a hit not more hard than £ur. 
The ' Judge of Israel,* it is stud, felt it aoately. 

The Tribnoe continued to proeper. It ended tiie second Tolnme 
with a droalation of twenty thonsaad, and an advertising patron- 
age so extensive as to compel the issne of frequent sopplements. 
The position of its chief editor grew in importance. His advice and 
co-operation were sought by so many persons and for so many <Hb- 
jects, that he was obliged to keep a notice standing, which request- 
ed ''all who would see him personally in his office, to call between 
the hours of 8 and 9 A. M., and 6 and 6 P. M., unless the most im- 
perative necessity dictate a different hour. If this notice be dis- 
regarded, he will be compelled to abandon his office and seek else- 
where a chance for an hour's uninterrupted devotion to his daily 
duties." 

His first set lecture in Kew York is thus announced, January 
8d, 1848 : "Horace Greeley will lecture before the JSeyr York Ly- 
ceum at the Tabernacle, this evening. Subject, ^ Human Life.' The 
lecture will commence at half past 7, predsely. If those who care 
to hear it will sit near the desk, they will favor the lecturer's weak 
and husky voice." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TMBUNB AND J. FBNIMOBB OOOPKB. 

The libiBl— Horace Greeley's narrative of the trial— He reviews the opening speech of 
Mr. Cooper's counsel— A striking illustration— He addresses the Jury— Mr. Cooper 
sums up— Horace Oreeley oomments on the speech of the noTelist— In doing so he 
perpetrates new libelt— The verdict— Mr. Greeley's remarks on the same— Strikes 
a bee4lne for Kew York— A new suit— An imaginary case. 

A MAN is never so characteristic as when he sports. There was 
something in the warfare waged by the author of the Leatherstock- 
iDg against the press, and particularly in his suit of the Tribune for 
libel, that, appealed so strongly to Horace Greeley's sensa of the 



eomlo, that he seldom alluded to it witibont, apparently, fiUlin^ into 
a paroxysm of mirth. Some of his most humorous passages were 
written in connection with what he called * the Cooperage of the 
Tribnne.' To that affair, therefore^ it is proper that a short chapter 
should be devoted, before pofsuing f^rth/ar ^e History of the 
Tribmie. 

The matter alleged to be libelloos appeared in the Tribune, Not, 
17th, 1841. The trial took place at Saratoga, Deo. 9^, 1842. Mr. 
Greeley defended the suit in person, and, on returning to New York, 
wrote a long and ludicrous account of the trial, which occupied 
eleven columns and a quarter in the Tribune of Dec. 12th. For 
that number of the paper there was such a demand, that the ac- 
count of the tria) was, aoon after, re^published in a pamphlet, of 
which this chapter will be little more than a condensation. 
' The libel— such as it was — ^tha reader may find lurkinig in the 
following epistle : 

MMR. FBNXMOEB C00P3R AND HIS l^XBBXiS. 

« EoKDA, Nov. 17, 1841. 

' ^ ^ THB ft>ITOa OF TBI TRIIVmB l-i-r 

" The Cireait Oouit now sHtiBg here is to be oeoopitd ohieily with the legal 
gfriefii of Mr. Fenimore Cooper, who has determined to avenge himself upon 
the Press for haying oontribnted by its oritioUms to hit waning popularity as 
a noyelist. 

** The * handsome Mr. Bffingham' has three eases of issue here, two of which 
are against Col. Webb, Bditor of tbe Courier and Snqnirer, and one s^ainst 
Mr. Weed, Editor of the Albany Brening Joomal. 

** Mr. Weed not appearing on Monday, (the ilrst day of oonit,) Cooper moT- 
ed for judgment by default, as Mr. Weed's oonnsel had not arriyed. Col. 
Webb, who on passing through Albany, called at Mr. Weed's hopse, and 
learned that his wife was seriously and his dauj^ter dangeiovsly ill, reqitesk- 
ed Mr. Sada to stoto tiie fisets to the Oourt, and ask a dajr'a delay. Mr. S#oia 
made, at the same time, an appeal to Mr. Cooper's humanity. Bat that «Pliee)> 
of course, was an unayailing one. The noy«list poshed his adyantage. The 
Court, howeyer, ordered the oause to go oyer tlU the next day, with the nn- 
derstanding that the default should be entered then if Mr. Weed did not apr 
pear. Col. Webb then despatohed a messenger to Mr. Weed with this infor- 
mation. The messenger returned with a letter from Mr. Weed, stating that 
his daughter lay yery ill, and that he would not leaye her while she was suf 
faring or in danger. Mr. Cooper, there|i»m, inuoMdiately moyed fioc his default. 
Mr. Saoia interposed again for time, bat it was denied. A Juey «as enipaiir 
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•Ued to aaseu Mr. Effingham's dunages. The trial, of eoorse, was ex-parte, 
Mr. Weed beiog absent and defenoeless. Cooper's lawyer made a wordy, 
windy, abnsiye appeal for exemplary damages. The jury retired, under a 
strong charge against Mr. Weed from Judge WUlard, and after remuning in 
their room till twelve o'clock at night, sealed ayerdiet for $400 fat Mr. Bffing^ 
ham, which irtm deliyered to the Oonrt this morning. 

" This meagre rerdiot, under the circumstances, is a seyere and mortifying 
rebuke to Cooper, who had ererything his own way. 

" The value of Mr. Cooper's character, therefore, has been judidally ascer- 
tained. 

** It is worth exactly four hundred dollars. 

" Col. Webb's trial comes on this afternoon; his counsel, C.L. Jordan, Esq., 
having just arrived in the up train. Cooper will be blown sky high. This 
experiment upon the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer, I preset, will euro 
the * handsome Mr. Effingham' of his monomaaia for libels." 

The rest of the story shall be giyen here in Mr. Qreelej's own 
words. He begins the narratiye thus : — 

" The responsible Editor of the Tribune letnmed yesterday morning from a 
week's journey to and sojourn in the County of Saratoga, having been thraeto 
urgently persuaded by a Supreme Court writ, requiring him to answer to the 
declaration of Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper in an action for Libel. 

" This suit was originally to have been tried at the May Circuit at Ballston ; 
but neither Fenimore (who was then engaged in the Coopering of Col. Stone 
of the Commercial) nor we had time to attend to it— so it went over to this 
term, whidi opened at Ballston Spa on Monday, Deo. 6th. We arrived on 
the ground at eleven o'dock of that day, and found the plaintiff and his 
lawyers ready for us, our case No. 10 on the calendar, and of course a good 
prospect of an early trial ; but animportant case involving Water-rights came 
in ahead of us (No. 8) taking two days, and it was half-past 10, A.M., of 
Friday, before ours was reached— very fortunately for us, as we had no lawyer, 
had never talked over the case with one, or made any preparation whatever, 
save in thought, and had not even found time to read the papers pertaining 
to it tai we arrived at Ballston. 

" The delay in reaching the case gave us time for all ; and that we did not 
employ lawyers to aid in our conduct or defense proceeded from no want of 
confidence in or deference to the many eminent members of the Bar there in 
attendance, beside Mr. Cooper's three able counsel, but simply from the fact 
that we wished to present to the Court some considerations which we thought 
had been overlooked or overborne in the recent Trials of the Press for Libel 
before out Supreme and Circuit Courts, and which, since they appealed more 
directly and forcibly to the experience of Editors than of Lawyers, we pre- 
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rained an ordinary editor might preient m plainly and ftilty as an able law* 
yer. We wished to plaoe before the Court and the eonntry those Tiews whioh 
we understand the Press to maintain with ns of its own position, duties, 
responsibilities, and rights, as aifeeted by the praetioal oonstmetion given of 
late years in this State to the Law of Libel, and its application to editors and 
Journals. Understanding that we could not appear both in person and by 
counsel* we ohose the former ; though on trial we found our opponent was per- 
mitted to do what we supposed we could not. So much by way of explana- 
tion to the many able and worthy lawyers in att end an c e on the Circuit, from 
whom we receiTcd every kindness, who would doubtless have aided us most 
cheerfully if we had required it, and would hare conducted our case far more 
skilifuUy than we either expected or eared to do. We had not appeared there 
to be saved from a verdict by any nice technicality or legal subtlety. 

" The ease was opened to the Court and Jury by Richard Cooper, nephew 
and attorney of the plaintiff, in a speech of decided pertinence and force. 
* * * Mr. B. Cooper has had much experience in this class of cases, and 
la a young man of considerable talent. His manner is the only fault about 
Mm, being too elaborate and pompous, and his diction too bombastic to pro- 
duce the best eflfect on an unsophisticated auditory. If he will only contrive 
to correct this, he will yet make a figure at the Bar— or rather, he will make 
less figure and do more execution. The force of his speech was marred by 
Fenimore's continually interrupting to dictate and suggest to him ideas when 
he would have done much better if left alone. For instance : Fenimore in- 
structed him to say, that our letter from Fonda above recited purported to be 
from the * correspondent of the Tribune,' and thence to draw and press on the 
Jury the inference that the letter was written by some of our own corpse whom 
we had sent to Fonda to report these trials. This inference we were obliged 
to repel in our reply, by showing that the article plainly read ' correspondence 
of the Tribune,' Just as when a fire, a storm, or some other notable event 
occurs in any part of the country or world, and a friend who happens to be 
there, sits down and dispatches us a letter by the first mail to give us early 
advices, though he has no connection with us but by subscription and good 
will, and perhaps never wrote a line to us in his life till now. 

" The next step in Mr. B. Cooper's opening : We had, to the Declaration 
a^rainst u«, pleaded the General Issue— that is Not Guilty of libelling Mr. 
Cooper, at the same time fully admitting that we had published all that he 
called our libels on him, and desiring to put in issue only the fact of their 
being or not being libels, and have the verdict turn on that issue. Bat Mr. 
Cooper told the Jury (and we found, to our cost, that this was Kew York Su- 
preme and Circuit Court law) that by pleading Not GhtUy we had legally ad- 
mitUd oureelves to be Ouilty-^thtA all that was necessary for the plaintiiT 
under that plea was to put in our admission of publication, and then the Jury 
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had nothing to do bst to asAeBS the plaiatiif s damagea under the difaattoa ol 
the Contt. In short, we were made to undentaad that there wa< no way un- 
der Beaven — ^we beg pardon ; under New York Snprame Court Ijaw — m which 
the editor of a newspaper oonld plead to ap aetioa for libel that the mattei 
charged upon him aa Ubelons was not in lit nature or intent m Ubel, but um^ 
ply a atatemewt, aoeording to the beat of hia loiowladge and beUefi of some 
notortons and erery way pnblio traosaetion, or hSs own honest eomments 
thereon; and ask the Jury to decide whether the plaintiff's avermeDt or hia 
answers thereto be the truth ! To iHqstrate tiie beauties of *the perfection 
of human reason ' — always IntMidiBg New Yoiic Cizouit and JSupreae Court 
NaiMn---oii thia subjeet) and to show the peileot aouadness and pertinenee of 
Kr. Cooper's logie aeeordhug to the decisions of these Courts^ we will ^ra aa 
example . 

"Our police reporter, say thia erening, shall bring in on hia chronicle of 
dally oconrfenoes the following : 

" * A hatehet-fhced chap, with mouse-colored wUslcen, who g«i» the name 
of John Smith, was brought in by a watohman who found him lying dmpk in 
the gutter. After a suitable aiknonitioa ftom the Justice, and on payment of 
the usual fine, he was diBcharged.' 

*' Now, our reporter, who, no more than we, e?«r before heard of Aw John 
Smith, is only ambiUons to do his duty correctly and thoroughly, to make hiade- 
scription accurate and graphic, and perhaps to protect better men who rq^oioe 
in the cognunen of John Smith, from being confounded with this one in tha . 
popular rumor of his misadrentare. If the paragriqdi should come under 
our notice, we should probably stzike it out altogether, aa relating to asulQect 
of no pttbUc moment, and likely to crowd out better matter. Bat we do net 
see it, and In it goes : Well : John Smith, who < aokoowledges the com' aa to 
being accidentally drunk and getting into the watch-house, is not wil^g to 
rest under the imputation of being hatched-faced and having mouse-HMlored 
whiskers, retains Mr. Richard Cooper — for he could not do better — and com* 
menoes an action for libel against us. We take the best legal adrice, and ars 
told that we must demur to tiie Declaration^that is, go before a court without 
jury, where no facte can be shown, and maintain that the matter charged aa 
uttered by us is not libelous. But Mr. R. Cooper meets us there and sajrs justly : 
* How is the court to decide without evidenoe that this matter is iiot libelous 1 
If it was written and inserted for the express purpose of ridiculing and bring- 
ing into coi^mpt my client, it clearly ia libelous. And then aa to di^nages : 
My client is neither rich nor a great man, but his character, in hia own oizcle, 
is both dear and valuable to him. We shall be able to show on trial that he 
was on the point of contracting marriage with the daughter of the keeper of 
the most fashionable and lacrative oyster-cellar in Orange street, whose 
nerves were so shocked at the idea of her intended having a ' hatchet face and 
mouas-eolored whiskers,' that she fidnted outright on readlaf the paragraph 
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(eoi^»d f^m yoor pap«r into ^e neatk da^s *S«a'), Md wm not bnragia to 
until a whole bodcet of oytters whioh ^e bad JMt opened had been ponred 
oyer her in a hurried mistake for water. Since then, she has frequent relapses 
and shuddering, espeoially when, my olient's name is mentioned, and utterly 
refuses to see or speak of him. The match is dead broke, and my elieat loses 
thereby a oapital home, where Tiotnais aie BK>ie plentiftiK and the supply more 
steady than it has been his fortune to ind then for the las! year or two. fit 
loses, with all this, a prospeettve interest in the ooneem, and is laft utterly 
without business or means of support ezoept this sniL Besides, how ean you 
teU, in the absenee of all teytimony, that the editor was net paid to insert this 
Tillanous desoription of my client, by some enTious riTal for the affsotions of 
the oyster^maid, who calculates both to gratify hit spite and adranoe his lately 
hopeless wooing ? In this case, it certainly is a libel. We afirm this to be 
the case, and you are bound to presume that it is. The demurnr must ha 
orerruled.* And so it must be. No judge could dedde otherwiss. 

** Now we are thrown back upon a dilemma : Bitharwa must plead Jiisfj^fcia- 
Uon, in which case we admit UuU our ptAUeaHon vxu tM ite f/ae^ a UM ; and 
now, woe to us if we oaanot proTO Mr. Oooper's olient's faee as sharp, and his 
whiskers of the precise color as stated. A shade more or less nins us. Bor, ba 
il known, by attempting a Justification we hart not merely admitted our of-* 
fense to be a Mbel, but our plea (b an aggraoaiitm qfiht libels and entitles the 
plaintiff to recorar higher and more exemplary damages. But we have just 
one chance more : to plead the general issue^to wit, tha^ we did not libel the 
said John Smith, and go into court prepared to show thai we had no malioe 
toward or intent to injure Mr. Smith, ncTor heard of him bdbre, and have dona 
aU we knew how to make him reparation— in short, that we have done and in* 
tended nothing which brings us fUrly within the iron grasp of the law of libel. 
But here ag^n, while trying our besi to get in somehow a plea of Not Guil^, 
we haye actually pleaded Guilty !— so says the Supreme Oourt law of New 
York— our admitted publication (no matter of what) concerning John Smith 
proyes irresistibly that we have libeled him— we are not entitled in any way 
whateyer to go to the Jury witheyidenoe tending to show that our publication 
is no< a libel — or, in oyerthrow of the legal preeumption of malioe, to show 
that there aetaally ims none. All that we possibly can ofEer mart be taken 
Into account merely in mitigation of damages. Our. bids is on the lenoot you 
sae, any how. 

- " But to return to Bichaid^s argument at Bi^lUton. He put yary strongly 
against us the fapt that our Fonda correspondent (see Declaration aboye) con- 
sidered Fenimore's yerdict there a meagre one. < Gentlemen of the jury,' sud 
he, * see how these editors rejoice and exult when they get off with so light a 
yerdict as $400 1 They consider it a triumph oyer the law and the defendant. 
They don't consider that amount anything. If yon mean to ytedlcate the laws 
and thaahanwfeaB of ay attant, yea atayou mnitgim mmk «m* Hk^ tbii,' 
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This wiM a good point, bat not quite fair. The exaltation orer the < neagit 
Terdiet' "was expressly in yiew of the fact, that the eanse was undtfended — that 
ITenimore and his coansel had it all their own way, eridenoe, argument, eharge, 
and all. Still, Riehard had a good ohanoe here to appeal for a large yerdiet, 
and he did it well. 

** On one other point Riehard talked more like a eheap lawyer and less like 
a— like what we had ezpeoted of him^-than through the general oourse of his 
argument. In his pleadings, he had set forth Horaoe Greeley and Thomas Mo- 
Elrath as EdUon and Proprietors of the Tribune, and we readily enough ad- 
mitted whateyer he ehooe to assert about ua except the essential thing in dis- 
pute between us. WeU, on the strength of this he puts it to the Court and 
Juiy, that Thomas McEIrath is one of the Editors of the Tribune, and that 
be, being (haying been) a lawyer, would haye been in Court to defend this 
suit, if there was any yalid defense to be made. This, of oourse, went yery 
hard against us ; and it was to no purpose that we informed him that Thomas 
MeEIrath, though legally implicated in it^ had nothing to do praotieaUy with 
this matter — (all whioh he knew yery well long before) — and that the other 
defendant is the man who does whateyer libeling is done in the Tribune, and 
holds himself eyerywfaere responsible for it. We presume there is not much 
doubt eyen so far o£f as Cooperstown as to who edits tlie Tribune, and who 
wrote the editorial about the Fonda business. (In point of faot, the real and 
palpable defendant in this suit neyer eyen oonyersed with his partner a quar- 
ter of an hour altogether about this subject, considering it entirely his own 
job ; and the plaintiff himself, in oonyersation with Mr. MoElrath, in the pres- 
ence of hia aUomeyt had fully exonerated Mr. M. from anything more than 
legal liability.) But Richard was on his legs as a lawyer — he pointed to the 
seal on his bond^— and therefore insisted that Thomas McEIrath was art and 
part in the alleged libel, not paly legally^ but. actually, and would haye been 
present to respond to it if he had deemed it sosoeptible of defense I As a 
lawyer, we suppose this was right ; but, as an Editor and a man, we could not 
haye done it." 

' Richard^ gave way, and * Horace' addressed the jury in a speech 
of fifty minntes, whioh need not be inserted here, because all its 
leading ideas are contained in the narrative* It was a convincing 
argument, so far as the reason and justice of the case were concern- 
ed ; and, in any court where reason and justice bore sway, would 
have gained the case. *' Should you find, gentleman,'^ concladed 
Mr. Greeley, " that I had no right to express an opinion as to the 
honor and magnanimity of Mr. Cooper, in pushing his case to a trial 
as related, you will of course compel me to pay whatever damage 
has been done to his character by sueh ezpresnon, followed and ao- 
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oompftnied by his own statement of the whole matter. I will not 
predict yonr estimate, gentlemen, bnt I may express my profound 
oonviction that no opinion which Mr. Cooper might choose to express 
of any act of my life — ^no constrnction he could put upon my con- 
dnct or motives, could possibly damage me to an extent which 
would entitle or incline me to ask damages at your hands. 

^^But, gentlemen, you are bound to consider — ^you cannot refuse 
to consider, that if you condemn me to pay any sum whatever for 
this expression of my opinions on his conduct, you thereby seal your 
own lips, with those of your neighbors and countrymen, against any 
such expression in this or any other case ; you will no longer have 
a right to censure the rich man who harasses his poor neighbor with 
vexatious lawsuits merely to oppress and ruin him, but will be lia- 
ble by your own verdict to prosecution and damages whenever you 
shall feel constrained to condemn what appears to you injustice, op- 
pression, or littleness, no matter how flagrant the case may be. 

'* Gentlemen of the Jury, my character, my reputation are in your 
hands. I think I may say that I commit them to your keeping un- 
tarnished ; I will not doubt that you will return them to me unsul- 
lied. I ask of you no mercy, but justice. I have not sought this 
Issue ; but neither have I feared or shunned it. Should you render 
the verdict against me, I shall deplore far more than any pecuniary 
consequence the stigma of libeler which your verdict would tend to 
cast upon me — an imputation which I was never, till now, called to 
repel before a jury«of my countrymen. But, gentlemen, feeling no 
consciousness of deserving such a stigma — feeling, at this moment, 
as ever, a profound conviction that I do not deserve it, I shall yet 
be consoled by the reflection that many nobler and worthier than I 
have suffered far more than any judgment here could inflict on me 
for the Bights of Free Speech and Opinion— the right of rebuking 
oppression and meanness in the language of manly sincerity and 
honest feeling. By their example, may I still be upheld and 
strengthened. Gentlemen, I fearlessly await your decision I'' 

Mr. Greeley resumes his narrative : 

" Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper gammed vp in person the canse for the proeeontion. 
Bie eonuneneed by giYing at length tlie reasons whioh >ad induced him to 
bring this suit fai Saratoga. The last and only one that made any impression 
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on our mind wm this, that h« had heard s gonfc d«al oC g«od ol tk« pwpl* <tf 
Ssratof », and wished to forai a bettor aoqaaintonoe ^i(h thei^. (Of oQorte 
th\B desire was very flattoriog i but we hope the Saratogans won't leel too 
proud to speak to common folds heieaftori for we want liberty to go again next 
Bommer.) 

" Bfr. Cooper now walked into the Fnblio Press and its alleged abuses, arro- 
gant pretensions, its intorfersnoe in this ease, probable motives, eto., but the 
public are already aware of hk sentiments respetting the Press^ and would 
not thank ns to reeapitnlato them. His stories of editors pabllduog tsutti and 
fUsehood with «|iial telisli maj hare foundation in individiial OMoa, bi^t oer- 
tainly none in general praotioe, No elaai of men qwnd a tonth part so mnfih 
time or money In endeaToring to procure the earliest and best information 
from all quartexs, as it is their duty to do. Occasionally an erroneous or ut- 
terly false stotoment gets into print and is copied— for editors cannot intnitiTe- 
ly separate all truth from fUsehood— but the evil arises mainly from the oir- 
enmstance that others than editors are often the speetatois of oYonts demanA' 
lug pubUdty ; since we cannot toll where the next man is to bo killed) or tihf 
next storm rage, or tho nf;|t important oanse to be tried : if we had the 
power of propheoy, it would thon be time to iuTont some stoam-lightning 
balloon, and hare a reporter ready on the spot tho moment before any notable 
erent should occur. This would do it ; but now we luckless editors v^vifii too 
often depend on the observation and reports of those who are less observant, 
less careful, possibly in some cases less sagacious, than those of our own tribe. 
Our limitations are not unlike those of Bfr. Weller, Junior, as stated while 
under eross-ezaminatton in the ease of Bardall ml Piokwiok : 

" < Yes, I have a pahr of 0708,' lepUei Sam, < and that 's just it. If they 
was a pair of piutent double million magnifyin' gas miorosoopea of hextra 
power, p'raps I might be able to see through 9( flight of stairs and a deal 
door, but bein' only eyes yon see, my wision's limited.' 

" Fenimore proceeded to consider our defense, which he used up in five min- 
utes, by pronouncing it no defence at aU ! It had nothing to do with the mat- 
ter in issue whatever, and we must be very green if we meant to be serious 
in offsriag it. (We wsre rather gnen in Supmme Court libel law, that's % 
ihet ; but we were put to sohool soon alter, «n4 h^va already mn up quite a 
little bill for tnilton, which is one sign <^ progress.) W» Honor the Jnc|go 
would tell tho Jury that our law w«9 no law whatever, or had nothing to d9 
with this case. (So he did— Cooper was right here.) In short, our speech 
could not have been meant to apply to this case, but was probably the scrap- 
ings of our editorial closet— mere odds and ends— what the editors call < Ba- 
laam.' Here followed a historical digression, concerning what editors call 
* Balaam,' which, as it was intended to illustrate the inelevanoy of our whole 
argument) we thought very pertinent. It wound up with what was meant iar 
» joke aboulBataafli and hie iw» whMi eC oosum iw^ a good thing » )»l^ ^ 
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poinfe w^lty MCftpdi m, mm! w« b«U«w th» MHtttoit ii»M tiv^jr iu|0Kiu9*U. 
Howerer, the wag bimulf oppvedsted and eigi^td it. 

« There were iereral other jokes (we bbi^om they were> uttered in the oonne 
of this lively speech, but we did a*t get inte their, merits, (probably not beii^f 
in the best humor for jolcing ;) but one W9 femembered beoauae it wsjei reaUy 
good, and oame down to our eeapprehew^on. Fenimpre was replying to our 
remarks about the * handsome lir. Bfilni^MMB,* ^ee spe«eh») whan he obserred 
that if we ahould sue him fbr UJbel in ' pronounoing us not hmidsome, he should 
not plead the General lanLe, but Justify? That was a neat hit, and well 
planted. We can tell him, howoTer, that if tlw Court Miould rule a» hard 
against him as it does against editors when they undertake (o justify, he would 
find it diffioult to get in ti^ tastiivosiy to es t a b Uih a matter even so p^in •• 
eur plaittttess. 

*^Fenimoro now took up the Fonda libel suU, and fought the whole battle 
over again, from beginning to end. Kow we had searoely tonohed on this, sup- 
posing that, since we did not justify, we oould only reler to the statements 
eontained in the publications put in isene between uf , and that the Judge 
would check us, if we went beyond these. Fenimore, bowever, had no tron* 
ble ; said whatercr he pleased — much of which would hare been very perti- 
nent if ft«, instead of we, had been on trial—showed that he did not belieye 
anything of Mr. Weed's &mily being sick at the time of the Fonda Trials, 
why he did not, Ac, Ac. We thought he might have xesfrred all this till we 
got down to dinner, which everybody was now hungry for, «nd whcM it would 
have been more in place than addresaed to the Jury. 

'^Knowing what we positively did and do of the stv^DS illness of the wife 
of Mr. Weed, and the dangerous state of his eldest dangbter at the time of the 
Fonda Trials in question— regarding them as w« do— the jokes attempted to 
be cut by Fenimore over their condition — his talk of the story growing up 
from one gpiri to the motiier and three or four daughters — ^his fun about their 
probably having the Asiatio <^olera among them or some other oontagious 
disease, Jbc, Ac, however it may have sounded to others, did seem to ufl 

rather inhu Hallo there ! we had like to have put our foot right into it 

again, after all our tuition. We mean to eay, considering that, just the day 
before, Mr. Weed had been choked by his counsel into surrendering at dis- 
cretion to Fenimore, being assured (oorreotly) by said counsel that, as the law 
is now expounded and administered by the Supreme Oourt, he had no earthly 
choice but to bow his neck to the yoke, pay all that might be claimed of him 
and publish whatever humiliations should be requiredi or else prepare to be 
immediately ruined by the suits which Fenimore and Biohard had already 
commenced or were getting ready for him — considering all this, and how much 
Mr. Weed has paid and must pay towards his subsistence — ^hpw keenly W. has 
had to smart for his speaking his mind of him-^we did not think that Fenl* 
mere's talk at this time and plaee of Weed's fomxly, eodof WecdhinMeif ee 
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a mui fo pftltty Chat be would pTatood to lielnioM ia liUi family ai an axooM to 
keep awa J firom Court, aed resort to triok after tri«sk to pat off hia ease for a 
daj or two'^it leemed to lu, eonsidering the preaent relations of the partiesi 

most nngen There we go again 1 We mean to say that the whole of this 

part of Mr. Cooper's speeeh grated upon owr feelings rather hanhly. We he- 
Uere thai isn't a libel. (This talking with a gag in the montii is rather awk- 
ward at firsts hot we '11 get the hang of it in time. Hare patience with vs, 
Fenimore on one side and the Pablio on the other, till we niek it.) 

** Personally, Fenimore treated as pretty well on this trial — let as thank 
him for that — and so mnoh the more that he did it quite at the expense of his 
eonsisteney and his logie. For, after stating plnmply that he ooasidered ns 
the best of the whole Press-gang he had been fighting with, he yet went on to 
argne that all we had done and attempted with the intent of rendering him strict 
jastiee, had been in aggrofBotUm of onr original trespass ! Tea, there he stood, 
saying one moment that we were, on the wiiole, rather a derer follow, and 
oYery other arguing that we had done nothing but to injure him wantonly and 
malioiously at first, and then all in our power to aggraTate that iigury ! 
(What a set the rest of us must be !) 

" And here is where he hit us hard for the ilnt time. He had talked orer 
an hour without gaining, as we oould peroeive, an ineh of ground. When his 
oompliment was put in, we supposed he was going on to say he was satasfted 
with our explanation of the matter and our intentions to do him justice, and 
would now throw up the case. But instead of this he took a sheer the oAer 
way, and came down upon us with the assertion that our publishing his state- 
ment of the Fonda business with our comments, was an aggravation of our 
original offense— was in effect adding insult to injury ! 

• « * « « « » 

" There was a little point made by the prosecution which seemed to us too 
little. Our Fonda letter had averred that Cooper hi^ three libel-suits coming 
off there at that Circuit— two against Webb, one against Weed. Biehard and 
Fenimore argued that this was a lie— the one against Weed was all. The 
nicety of the distinction here taken wUl be appreciated when we explain that 
the suits against Webb were indietnuntB for libels on J. Fenimore Cooper ! 

" We supposed that Fenimore would pile up the law against us, but were 
disappointed. He merely cited the Uut etue decided against an Editor by the 
Supreme Court of this State. Of course, it was very fierce against Bditors 
and their libels, but did not strike us as at aU meeting the issue we had 
raised, or eoTeiiog the grounds on which this case ought to hare been dacided. 

*< Fenimore dosed very effectively with an appeal for his diaracter, and a 
picture of the suflTerings of his wife and family— his grown-up daughters often 
Bufrosed in tears by these attaeks on their father. Some said this was mawk- 
ish, but we ocosidar it good, and think it told. We hare a different theory as 
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to whtft the girb mf trying for, bat we won't state it loot aaothor doM of 
Snprome Court law be Mtminutored to vf . (' Not any more at preient, i 
thank ye")) 

«Fenimox8 oloted ■omething befora two o'olook,haTiBgipokeii over an hoar 
and a half. If he had not wasted lo maoh time in promUing to make bat a 
short speeeh and to olooe direotly, he eoald haye got throagh oonsiderably 
sooner. Then he did wrong to Blchard by oontinaally reearring to and fal- 
sorae ealogioms on the argument of *my learned kinsman.' Riohard had 
made a good speeeh and an eifeotiTe one^-no mistake about it— and Fenimore 
must mar it first by needless provoking interruptions, and then by praises 
whioh, though deserved, were horribly out of plaoe and out of taste. Feni- 
more, my friend, you and I had better abandon the Bar— we are not likely 
olfcher of OS to oat maoh of a figure there. Iiot us quit before we make our- 
selves ridionlous. 

" His Honor Judge Willard oeoupied a brief half hour in charging the 
Jury. We could not decently appear oooui^ed in taking down this Charge, 
and no one else did it— so we must speak of it with great circumspection. That 
he would go dead against us on the Law of the ease we knew right well, from 
bis decisions and charges on similar trials before. Not having his Law points 
before us, we shall not venture to speak of them. Suffice it to say, that 
they were New Tork Supreme and Cironit Court Law— no better and no worse 
than he has measured off to several editorial culprits before us. They are 
the settled maxims of the Supreme Court of this State in rogard to the law 
of libel as applied to Editois and Newspapers, and we must have been a goose 
to expect any better than had been served out to our betters. The Judge 
was hardly, if at all, at liberty to know or tolerate any other. 

« « « « 4( « « 

** But we have filled our paper, and must close. The Judge ohaiged veiy 
hard against us on the foots of the ease, as calling for a pretty siiable verdict — 
our legal guilt had of course been settled long before in the Supreme Court 

*'When the Charge commenced, we would not have given Fenimore the 
first red cent for his verdict ; when it closed, we understood that we were 
booked to suffer some. If the Jury had returned a verdict in our favor, 
the Judge must have been constrained by his charge to set it aside, as 
contrary to law. 

*' The Jury retired about half-past two, and the rest of us went to dinner. 
The Jury were hungry too, and did not stay out long. On comparing notes, 
there were »eoen of them for a verdict of $100, two for $200, and thru for 
$500. They added these sums up— total $2,600— divided by 12, and the 
dividend was a little over $200 ; so they called it $200 damages and six 
cents costs, which of course carries fall costs against us. We went back 
from dinner, took the verdict in all meekness, took a sleigh, and struck a 
bea-line for New Tork." 
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"Thtu for the Trifafane the nil>-i^dab is over $ tlw mim urn tnu* laid uldt i 
tiie stsyea all in their plaees ; the hoops tightly driven ; and the heading not 
particularly out of order. Nothing remains but to pay piper, or oooper, or 
whatever ; and that shall he prompOy scUended to. 

•* Yes, Fenimore shall have his fSGO. To he sure, w« don't exaetily see hmr 
we came to owe him that sum ; bat he has won it^ and shalL be paid. * The 
court awards it, and the law doth give U.' We shouM like to neat him and 
hare i social chat orer the whole business, now it is omr. These has been a 
good deal of llm in it, come to look back; and if he has ae Uttle ifl-wia to- 
ward us as we bear to him, there riiaU never be another hard thought between 
us. We don't blame him a bit for the whoU matter } he thought we injured 
him, sued us, and got his pay. Since the Jury have cut down his litthi \M 
from $3,()00 to 1200, we won't higgle a bit about the balanoe, bat pay it on 
sight. In fact, we rather like the idea of being so munificent a pateon (for 
our means) of Amwioan Literature ; and are glad to dff anything for one of 
the most creditable (of old) of our authors, who are now generally reduned to 
any shift for a living by that grand National lamality and greater foUy, the 
denial of International Copyright. (*My pensiTe puhlio,' don' t iatter yonrself 
that we are to be rendered mealy-mouthed toward you by our bnffisting. We 
shall put it to your iniquities just ae straight as a loon's leg, calling a spade 
a spade, and not an oblong garden implament, until tiie judicial congtKuotijon 
of the law of libel shall t»ke another hitch, and iU penalties be invoked to 
shield communities as well as individuals ttom censure for their transgrMsiona. 
Till then, keep a bright look out !) 

** And Biehard, too, shall have ku riuure of * the spoils of vistoiy.' Ha has 
earned them fairly, and, in the main, like a gentleman— making us no need- 
less trouble, and we presume no needless expense. All was fair aad above 
board, save some little specks in his opening of the ease, which we noUoed 
some hours ago, and have long since forgiven. For the rest, w« rather like 
lAat we have seen of him ; and if anybody has any law business in Otsego^ or 
any libel suits to prosecute anywhere, we heartily seoosimend Bidiard to do 
the work, warranting the client to be handsomely taken in and done for 
throughout. (There 's a puff, now, a man may be prond of. We donH give 
such every day out of pure kindness. It was Fenimore, we betieve, ihat said . 
on the trial, that our word went a great way in this country.) Can we SJ^ a 
good word for yott^ gallant foeman 1 We '11 praise any thing oC yours we 
have read except the Monlklns. 

" But sadder thoughts rush in en us in dosing. Our ease is well enough, 
or of no moment ; but we cannot resist the conviction that by the result of 
these Cooper libel-suits, and by the Judicial o<»istrufitions which produce that 
result, the Liberty of the Press-*its proper influence and respectability, its 
power to rebuke wr<mg and to exert a salutary influence upon the Publio Mor- 
als, is fearfully impaired. We do not see how any paper oan exist, and qpeak 
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ixmnmerable, nnjiut and crnshing proaeeiktioat, wtA indiniiBMatfl for UUL 
ETen if Juries oould hare nerret of iron to say and do what they really think 
right between man and man, the costs of evch proseontion woaM rain any 
joanal. Bot the Liberty of thee Prein has often been compelled to Appeal 
firom the benoii to the people. It wQI do so no#, and we will not doubt with 
sncoess. Let not, then, the wrong-doer who is canning enough to keep the 
blind side of th« law, the swindling batakcr who^ has spirited away the means 
of the widow and orphan, the libertine who has dragged a firesh rietim to hit 
hdr, imagine that they are permanently shielded, by ihli miiapplieation of 
the law of libel, firOm feailess exposure to pnblio scrutiny and indignation by 
the eagle gase of an unlbtt«red Press. Clouds and darkness may for th« 
moment rest upon it, but they cannot, in the nature of things, endure. In 
the yery gloom of its present humilitttiMi we read the prediction of its speedy 
and certain restoration to its rights and iti true dignity— to a spliere not of 
legal sujfeiancd merely, but of admitted usefttbiess and honor." 



This narratiye, whiob came within three-quarters of a colamn of 
filling the entire inside of the Tribune, and must hare ooyered fifty 
pages of fookoap, was written at the rate of abont a ooinmn an 
hour. It set the town laughing, elicited favorable notices from more 
than two hundred papers, and provoked the novelist to new anger, 
and another snit ; in which the damages were laid at three thousand 
dollars. ^*- We have a lively trust, however,'* said the offending edi- 
tor, " that we shall convince the jury that we do not owe him the 
first red cent of if This is one paragraph of the new complaint : 

" And the said plalntlflr finrdMr says and avers that the.syllables inhu, Aa- 
lowed by a dash, when they occur in the publication hereinafter set forth, as 

follows, to wit, inhu , were meant and intended by the said defendants for 

thewotdinhwnaki, aDdthattfaendddeftauhmts, hi xioBg the aforeMld sylla- 
bles, followed by a dash as tforMatd, in comMction wftti the context, intended 
to convey, and did conrey, the idea that the eald plaintil^ on the occasion ze- 
ferred to in that part of said pubttcation, had acted in an. iidiuman maimer. 
And the said plaoitiff also arers that thn syllable nBgen, followed by a dash, 

as follows, to wit, tmgen , when they ocour in the pubtioatien hereafter 

set fbrlih, were meant and intended by the said defondants eitimr for the word 
uBgeneroitt or tb» wovd ungenOemanly, and that the said defendants, in using 
the syllables last aforesaid, followed by a dash as aforeslaid, in conaeetion with 
the eotttext, intended to CMk^ey, and did conyey, the idea that the said plain- 
tiff, ea «e ^eesMlott Minmd lb in that part of saU puhUeatien, had acted 
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•iUMT In ft m«t uBgwaroos or ft moift ugntlmuuUy huhmt, io wife, at fl» 
plaoe and in the oonnty afdraiald." 

In an article oommenting npon the writ, the editor, after repel- 
ling the charge, that hie account of the trial was * replete with 
errors of faot,^ pointedly addressed his distinguished adyersary thus : 

" Bat, Fenimon, do heftr reaion a minnto. Thii whole hntinees ii ridien- 
Iohb. If you would nmply sne thoee of the Pran-gaag who displesBe yoo, it 
would not be so bad ; bat yoa sue and write too, which is not the fair thing. 
What oee in belittling the profeaiion of Literature by appealing from its 
courts to those of Law 1 We ought to litigate upweard^ not down. Now, Fen- 
imore, you posh a yery good quill of your own except when you attempt to 
be fanny — ^there you break down. But in the way of cutting and slashing you 
are No. one, and you don't seem ayerse to it either. Then why not settle 
this difference at the point of the pen 1 We hereby tender you a oolumn & 
day of The Tribune for ten days, promising to publish verbatim whatever you 
may write and put your name to— and to publish it in both our daily and 
weekly papers. You may giye your view of the whole controrersy between 
yourself and the Press, tell your story of the Ballston Trial, and cut us up to 
your heart's content We will further agree not to write oyer two columns in 
reply to the whole. Now why Is not this better than inyoking the aid of John 
Doe and Biohard Boe (no offense to Judge W. and your * learned kinsman !') 
in the premises 1 Be wise, now, most chivalroas antagonist, and don't detract 
from the dignity of your profession I" 

Mr. Oooper, we may infer, leeame wise ; for the suit neyer came 
to trial ; nor did he accept the Tribnne^s offer of a column a day 
for ten days. For one more editorial article on the subject room 
must be adfforded, and with that, our chapter on the Cooperage of 
the Tribune may haye an end. 

"Our friend Fenimore Cooper, it will be remembered, ehiyalrously dadared, 
in his summing up at Ballston, that if we were to sue him for a libel in assert-^ 
ing our personal unoomeliness, he should not plead the General leeue, but 
Jtuiify. To a plain man, this would seem an easy and safe course. But let 
us try it : Fenimore has the audasity to say we are not handsome ; we employ 
Biohard— ^e presume he has no ayeraion to a good fee^ oven if made of the 
Bditorial < sixpences' Fenimore dilated on-Huid commence our notion, laying 
the yenue in St. Lawrence, Alleghany, or some other county where our personal 
appearance is not notorioos ; and, if the Judge should be a friend of ours, so 
much the better. Well : Fenimore boldly pleads JuityUsalUon^ thinking it as 
easy as not. But how is he to establish it 1 Wa of course should not be so 
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green u to attend the Trial in person in snoh an issue — ^no man is obliged to 
make out his adrersary's case — but would leave it all to Riobard, and tbe 
help the Judge might properly give him. So the ease is on, and Fenimore 
nndertalies the Justifloation, which of oourse admits and aggrayates the libel ; 
so our side is all made out. But let us see how he gets along : of oourse, he 
will not thinlc of offering witnesses to swear point-blanlc that we are homely — 
that, if he did not know it, the Judge would soon tell him would be a simple 
opinion^ which would not do to go to a Jury ; he must present faeU. 

" Fenimore. — * Well, then, your Honor, I offer to prove by this witness that 
the plaintiff is tow-headed, and half bald at that ; he is long-legged, gaunt, 
and most cadaverous of visage — ergo, homely.' 

" Judge,-'* How does that follow 1 Light hair and fair faoe bespeak a 
purely Sazon ancestry, and were honorable in the good old days : I rule that 
they are comely. Thin locks bring out the phrenological developments, you 
see, and give dignity and massiveness to the aspect ; and as to slenderness, 
what do our dandies lace fiur if that is not graoefuH They ought to know 
what is attractive, I reckon. No, sir, your proof is irrelevant, and I rule it 
out.' 

** Fenimore (the sweat starting). — * Well, your Honor, I have evidence to 
prove the said plaintiff slouching in dress ; goes bent like a hoop, and so rook- 
ing in gut that he walks down both sides of a street at once.' 

"Judge. — < That to prove homeliness 1 I hope you don't expect a man of 
ideas to spend his precious time before a looking-glass 7 It would be robbing 
the public. " Bent," do you say 1 Is n't the curve the true line of beauty, 
I 'd like to know 1 Where were you brought up 1 As to walking, you don't 
expect ** a man of mark," as you called him at Ballston, ta be quite as dapper 
and pert as a footman, whose walk is his hourly study and his nightly dream 
-r-its perfection the sam of his ambition ! Great ideas of beauty you must 
have ! That evidence won't answer.' 

" Now, Eenimore, brother in adversity ! wouldn't you begin to have a re- 
aliihig sense of your awful situation 7 Would n't you begin to wish yourself 
somewhere else, and a great deal farther, before you came into Oourt to jus- 
tify legally an opinion ? Wouldn't you begin to perceive that the application 
of the Law of Libel in its strictness to a more expression of opinion if abenrd, 
mistaken, and tyrannical 7 

<* Of course, we shan't take advantage of your exposed and perilous condi- 
tion, for we are meek and forgiving, with a hearty disrelish for the machinery 
of the law. But if we had a mind to take hold of you, with Biohard to help 
us, and the Supreme Court's ruling in actions of libel at our back, would nH 
you catch it 7 We should get the whole Fund back again, and give a dinner 
to the numerous Editorial contributors. Tha;t dinner would be worth attend- 
ing, Fenimore ; and we '11 warrant the jokes to average a good deal better than 
those yba orieked in your ^toedh at Ballston." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE TBIBUNB CONTINUES. 

Tbft Special Ezprets •jstem— ITlght adyentnree of £noch Ward— CSIg Ezpraaa— Ex- 
press (h>m Halifiuc— Baulked by the snow-drifts— Party warfare then^Books pub- 
lished by Greeley and McElrath— €ourse of the Tribune— The Editor traTels— 
Scenes in Washington— An Incident of ti^TCl— Clay and Frelinghtlysen— Hie exer* 
tions of Horace Greeley— Results of the defbai— The Ttibnne and Slayery— Bura- 
fa« of this Trilrane BiiUding— The Bditoi^ relleettooi upon the lira. 

What gunpowder, improyed fir^Hsrins, and drillmg haye done tor 
war, the railroad and telegraph have done for the daily prei^ 
namely, redaced sncoess to an affair of calcnktion and expenditure. 
Twelve years ago, there was a chance for the display of individual 
enterprise, daring, prowess, in procuring news, and, above all, in be- 
ing the Jirat to announce it ; which was, is, and ever will be, the 
point of competition with daily papers. Those were the days of 
the Special Expresses, which appear to have been run, regardless 
of expense, horselBesh, and safety, and in the running of which ki- 
credible thingis were achieved. Not repoHers alone were then 
sent to remote places to report an expected speech. The reporters 
were accompanied, sometimes, by a rider, sometimes by a corps of 
printers with fonts of type, who set up the speech on the special 
steamboat as fast as the reporters ooold write it out^ and had it 
ready for the press before the steamboat reached the city. Wonder- 
ful things were done by special express in tfiose days ; for the com- 
petition between the rival papers was intense beyond description. 

Take these six paragraphs from the Tribune as the sufficient and 
striking record of a state of things long past away. They need no 
explanation or connecting remark. Perhaps they will astonish the 
young reader rather : 

" The Governor's Mesmge vasohed Wall street iMt evenikii;, at nine. The 
eontraot was for three riden and ten ralajs ni hones, and ihe Bzpress was to 
start atl2 o'elook,M., and reaeh this eltjat lOin theeveniag. It is net 
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known Inre whether the arrangements at the other end of the route were 
Btriotlj adhered to ; hut if thej were, and the Ezpresa started at tho hour 
agreed upon, it came trough in nine hours, making hut a fraction less than 
eighteen miles an hour, which seems almost incredible. It is not impossible 
that it started somewhat before the time agreed upon, and quite likely that ex- 
tra ridors and horses were employed ; but be that as it may, the dispatch is 
almost— if not quite — unparalleled in this country." 



" Our express, i(Mr. Enoch Ward,) with returns of the Connecticut Election, 
left New Haven Monday evening, in a light sulky, at twenty-five minutes bo- 
fore ten o'clock, having been detained thirty -five minutes by the non-arrival 
of the Express locomotive from Hartford. He reached Stamford — forty miles 
from New Haven— in three hours. Here it commenced snowing, and the night 
was so exceedingly dark that he could not travel without much risk. He kept 
on, however, with commend&ble zeal, determined not to be conquered by any 
ordinary obstacles. Just this side pf New Boohelle, and while descending a 
hill, he had the misfortune to run upon a horse which was apparantly stand- 
ing still in the road. The horse was mounted by a man who must have been 
asleep ; otherwise he would have got out of the way. The breast of the horse 
eame in contact with the sulky between the wheel and the shaft. The effect 
of the concussion was to break the wheel of the sulky by wrenching out nearly 
all the spokes. The night was so dark that nothing whatever oould be seen, 
and it is not known whether the horse and tho stranger received any material 
injury. Mr. Ward then took the harness from his horse, mounted him with- 
out a saddle, and came on to this city, a distance of seventeen miles, arriving 
at five o'clock on Tuesday morning." 



" It will be recollected that a great ado was made upon the receipt iii this 
city of the Acadia's news by two of our journals, inasmuch as no other paper 
received the advices, one of them placarding the streets with announcements 
that the news was received by special and exclusive express. Now, the facts 
are these : The Acadia arrived at Boston at half-past three o'clock, the cars 
leaving at four ; in coming to her wharf she struck her bow against the dock 
and Immediately reversed her wheels, put out again Into the bay, and did 
not reach her berth until past four. But two persons, belonging to the offices 
of the Atlas and Times, jumped on board at the moment the ship struck the 
wharf, obtained their packages, and threw them into the water, whence they 
were taken and put into a gig and taken to the depot. ' Thus,' said the Com- 
mercial, from which we gather the facts stated abovo * the gig was the *' Spe- 
cial Express," and its tremendous run was from Long Wharf to the depdt— 
about one mile !* " 

*' The news by the next steamer is looked for with intense interest, and in 

11 
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order to place it before onr readers at an early moment, we made arrange- 
ments some weeks sinoe to start a horse Express from Halifax across Kova 
Scotia to the Bay of Fundj, there to meet a powering steamer which will 
conrey our Agent and Messenger to Portland. At the latter plaoe we ran 
a Locomotive Express to Boston, whence we express it by steam and horse- 
power to New York. Should no unforeseen accident occur, we will be enabled 
by this Express to publish the news in New York some ten, or perhaps fifteen 
or twenty hours before the arriyal of the steamer in Boston. The extent of 
this enterprise may in part be judged of by the fact, that we pay no less than 
Eighteen Hundred Dollars for the single trip of the steamer on the Bay of 
Fundy ! It is but fair to add that, in this Express* we were joined from the 
commencement by the Sun of this city, and the North American of Phila- 
delphia ; and the Journal of Commerce has also sinoe united with us in the 
enterprise." 

" We were beaten with the news yesterday morning, owing to circumstances 
which no human energy could overcome.* In spite of the great snow-storm, 
which covered Nova Scotia with drifts several feet high, impeding and often 
overturning our express-sleigh — in defiance of hard ice in the Bay of Fundy 
and this side, often 18 inches thick, through which our steamboat had to plow 
her way — we brought the news through to Boston in thirty-one hours from 
Halifax, several hours ahead of the Cambria herself. Thence it ought to have 
reached this city by 6 o'clock yesterday morning, in ample season to have 
gone south in the regular mail train. It was delayed, however, by unforeseen 
and unavoidable disasters, and only reached New Haven after it should have 
been in this city. From New Haven it was brought hither in four hours and 
a halfhj our ever-trusty rider, Enoch Ward, who never lets the grass grow to 
the heels of hie horses. He came in a little after 11 o'clock, but the rival ex- 
press had got in over two hours earlier, having made the shortest run from 
Boston on record." 



" The Portland Bulletin has been unintentionally led into the gross error of 
believing the audacious fabrication that Bennett's express came through to 
this city in «evm hours and five minutes from Boston, beating cursive or six 
hours ! That express left Boston at 11 P. M. of Wednesday, and arrived here 
20 minutes past 9 on Thursday — actual time on the road, over ten hours. The 
Bulletin further says that our express was sixteen hours on the road. No such 
thing. We lost some fifteen minutes at the ferry on the east side of Boston* 
Then a very short time (instead of an hour and a half, as is reported by the 
express) in finding our agent in Boston ; then an hour in firing up an engine and 
getting away from Boston, where all should have been ready for us, but was not. 
The locomotive was over two hours in making the run to Worcester— 42 miles — 
though the Herald runner who came through on the arrival of the Cambria 
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some time after, wu carried over it in aboat half the time, with not one-fourth 
the delay we encountered at the depot in Boston. (We could giiesa how all 
this was brought about, but it would answer no purpose now.) At Worcester, 
Mr. Twitohell (whom our agent on this end had only been able to find on 
Tuesday, having been kept two days on the route to Boston by a storm, and 
then finding Mr. T. absent in New Hampshire) was found in bed, but got up 
and put off, intending to ride but one stage. At its end, howoTer, he found 
the rider he had hired sick, and had to come along himself. At one stopping- 
place, he found his horse amiss, and had to buy one before he could proceed. 
When he reached Hartford (toward morning) there was no engine fired up, no 
one ready, and another hour was lost there. At New Haven our rider wa« 
asleep, and much time was lost in finding him and getting off. Thus we lost 
in delays which we could not foresee or prevent over three hours this side of 
Boston ferry, — the Cambria having arrived two or three days earlier than she 
was expected, before our arrangements could be perfected, and on the only 
night of the week that the rival express could have beaten even owr bad time, 
— ^the Long Island Railroad being obstructed with snow both before and after- 
ward. The Herald express came in at 20 minutes past 9 ; our express was 
here at 15 minutes past 12, or less than three hours afterward. Such are 
the facts. The express for the U. S. Qasette crossed the ferry to Jersey City 
at lOi instead of 11^, as we mis-stated recently." 



That will do for the curiosities of the Special Express. Another 
feature has yanished from the press of this country, since those 
paragraphs were written. The leading journals are no longer pa/rl/y 
journals. There are no parties ; and this fact has changed the look, 
and tone, and manner of newspapers in a remarkable degree. As 
a curiosity of old-fashioned party politics, and as an illustration of 
the element in which and with which our hero was compelled oc- 
casionally to labor, I am tempted to insert here a few paragraphs 
of one of his day-of-the-election articles. Think of the Tribune of 
to-day^ and judge of the varioas progress it and the country have 
made, since an article like the following could have seemed at home 
in its columns. 

THE WARDS ARE AWAKE! 

" OLD Fdft*f ! Steady and true ! A split on men has aroused her to 
bring out her^hole force, which will tell nobly on the Mayor. Friends ! fight 
out your Collector, split fairly, like men, and be good friends as ever at sunset 
to-day ; but be sure not to throw away your Assistant Alderman. We set 
you down 600 for Robert Smith. 
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" SAUCT SECOND ! Kover a Loco haa a look here ! Oar friends are uni- 
ted, and have done their work, though making no noise about it. We count 
on 400 for Smith. 

*' GALLANT THIRI) 1 You are wanted for the full amount ! Things are 
altogether too sleepy here. Why won't somebody run stump, or get up a 
volunteer ticket! We see that the Loeo-Fooo Collector has Whig ballots 
printed with his name on them I This ought to arouse all the friends of the 
dean Whig Ticket. Come out, Whigs of the Third ! and pile up 700 major- 
ity for Robert Smith ! One less is unworthy of you ; and you can give mor« 
If you try. But let it go at 700." 

" BLOODY SIXTH ! We won 't tell all we hope from this ward, but we 
know Aid. Cholius is popular, as is Ow£n W. Brennait, our Collector, and 
we feel quite sure of their election. We know that yesterday the Locos were 
afraid Shaler would decline, as they said his friends would vote for Crolius 
rather than Emmons, who is rather too weU known. We concede 300 major- 
ity to Morris, but our friends can reduce it to 200 if they work right." 
♦ in****** 

** EMPIRE EIGHTH ! shall your faithful Geditey be defeated t Has he 
not deserved^better at your hands 1 And Sweet, too, he was foully cheated 
out of his election last year by Loco-Eoco fire companies brought in from the 
Fifteenth, and prisoners imported from Blaokwell's Island. Eighteen of them 
in one house ! You owe it to your caadiates to elect them-^you owe it still 
more to yourselyes — and yet your Collector quarrel makes us doubt a little. 
Whigs of the Eighth ! resolye to carry your Alderman and you will I Any 
how, Robert Smith will have a minority— we '11 state it moderately at 200/* 

" BLOOMING TWELFTH 1 The Country Ward is steadily improving, po- 
litically as well cus physically. The Whigs run their popular Alderman of 
last year ; the Locos have made a most unpopular Ticket, which was only 
forced down the throats of many by virtue of the bludgeon. Heads wexe 
cracked like walnuts the night the ticket was agreed to. We say 50 for 
Smith, and the clean Whig ticket." 

" Whigs of New York ! The day is todbs ip you will ! But if you 
skulk to your chinmey comers and let such a man as Robebt Smith be 
beaten by Robert H. Morris^ you will deserve to be cheated, plundered and 
trampled on as you have been. But, No ! you will not ! On for Smith 

AND VlCTOBY I" • ^ 

We now torn over, with necessary rapidity, the pages of the 
third and fourth volames of the Tribune, pausing, here and there, 
when something of interest respecting its editor catches our eye. 



BOOKS FUBLISHBD BY OR3BLET AND McELRATH. 2^Xi 

Greeley and McElrath, we observe, are engaged, somewhat exten- 
sively, in the business of publishing books. The Whig almanac ap- 
pears every year, and sells from fifteen to twentjr thousand copies. 
It contains statistics without end., and much literature of what may 
be called the Franklin School — short, practical articles on agricul- 
ture, economy, and morals. ^Travels on the Prairies,' Ellsworth's 
'Agricultural Geology,' 'Lardner's Lectures,' *Life and Speeches of 
Henry Clay,' 'Tracts on the Tariff' by Horace Greeley, * The Farm- 
ers' Library,' are among the works published by Greeley and McEl- 
rath in the years 1843 and 1844. The business was not profitable, 
I believe, and gradually the firm relinquished all their publications, 
except only the Tribune and Almanac. September 1st, 1843, the 
Evening Tribune began; the Semi-Weekly, May 17th, 1845. 

Carlyle's Past and Present, one of the three or four Great Books 
of the present generation, was published in May 1843, from a pri- 
vate copy, entrusted to the charge of Mr. R. W. Emerson. The 
Tribune saw its merit, and gave the book a cordial welcome. 
" This is a great book, a noble book," it said, in a second notice, 
'-*• and we take blame to ourself for having rashly asserted, before we 
had read it thoroughly, that the author, keen- sighted at discovering 
Social evils and tremendous in depicting them, was yet blind as to 
their appropriate remedies. He does see and indicate those reme- 
dies — ^not entirely and in detail, but in spirit and in substance very 
dearly and forcibly. There has no new work of equal practical 
value with this been put forth by any writer of eminence within 
the century. Although specially addressed to and treating of the 
People of England, its thoughts are of immense value and general 
application here, and we hope many thousand copies of the work 
will instantly be put into circulation." 

Later in the year the Tribune introduced to the people of the 
United States, the system of Water-Oure, copying largely from Eu- 
ropean journals, and dilating in many editorial articles on the man- 
ifold and unsuspected virtues of cold water. The Erie Railroad — 
that gigantic enterprise — ^liad then and afterwards a powerful friend 
and advocate in the Tribiine. In behalf of the unemployed poor, 
the Tribune spoke wisely, feelingly, and often. To the new Native 
American Party, it gave no quarter. For Irish Repeal, it fought like 
a tiger. For Protection and Qlay, it could not say enough. Upon 
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farmers it urged the duty and policy of high farming. To the strong 
unemployed young men of cities, it said repeatedly and in various 
terms, ' Go forth into the Fields and Labor with your Hands.' 

In the autumn, Mr. Greeley made a tour of four weeks in the Far 
West, and wrote letters to the Tribune descriptive and suggestive. 
In December, he spent a few days in Washington, and gave a sorry 
account of the state of things in that ' magnificent mistake.' 

<*To a sew oomer," he wrote, " the Oapitol wears an imposing appearance : 
Nay, more. Let hinr view it for the first time by daylight, with the flag of 
the Union floating proudly above it, (indicating that Congress is in session,) 
and, if he be an American, I defy him to repress a swelling of the heart — a 
glow of enthusiastic feeling. Under these free-flowing Stripes and Stars the 
Bepresentatives of the Nation are assembled in Council — under the emblem 
of the National Sovereignty is in action the collective energy and embodiment 
of that Sovereignty. Proud recollections of beneficent and glorious events 
come thronging thickly upon him^of the Declaration of Independence, the 
struggles of the Revolution, and the far more glorious peaceful advances of 
the eagles of Freedom from the Alleghanies to the Falls of St. Anthony and 
the banks of the Osage. An involuntary cheer rushes from his heart to his 
lips, and he hastens at once to the Halls of Legislation to witness and listen 
to the displays of patriotic foresight, wisdom and eloquence, there evolved. 

"But here his raptures are chilled instanter. Entering the Capitol, he 
finds its passage a series of blind, gloomy, and crooked labyrinths, through 
which a stranger threads his devious way with difficulty, and not at all with- 
out inquiry and direction, to the door of the Senate or House. Here he is 
met, as everywhere through the edifice, by swarms of superserviceable under- 
lings, numerous as the frogs of Egypt, eager to manifest their official zeal 
and usefulness by keeping him out or kicking him out again. He retires dis- 
gusted, and again threads the bewildering maze to the gallery, where (if of 
the House) he can only look down on the noisy Bedlam in action below him— 
somebody speaking and nobody listening, hut a buzz of conversation, the trot- 
ting of boys, the walking about of members, the writing and folding of let- 
ters, calls to order, cries of question, calls for Yeas and Nays, Ac, give him 
large opportunities for headache, meagre ones for edification. Half an hour 
will usually cure him of all passion fbr listening to debates in the House. 
There are, of course, occasions when it is a privilege to be here, but I speak of 
the general scene and impression. 

" To-day, but more especially yesterday, a deplorable spectacle has been 
presented here — a glaring exemplification of the terrible growth and diffusion 
of office-begging. The Loco-Fooo House has ordered a clean sweep of all its 
nnderlings—iloor-keepers, porters, messengers, wood-carriers, Ao., Ac. I care 
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noiihiiig for this, so far as the tnmed-ont are concerned— let them earn a 
living, like other folks — ^bnt the swarms of aspirante that invaded every avenue 
and hall of the Capitol, making doubly hideous the dissonance of its hundred 
echoes, were dreadful to contemplate. Here were hundreds of young boys, 
from twenty down to twelve years of age, deep in the agonies of this debasing 
game, ear-wigging and button-holding, talking of the services of their fathers 
or brothers to 'the party,' and getting members to intercede for them with the 
appointing power. The new door-keeper was in distraction, and had to hide 
behind the Speaker's chair, where he could not be hunted except by proxy. 
♦ * * * * * * 

" The situation of the lowest post of clerks in the departments and other 
subordinate office-holders here is deplorable. No matter what are their re- 
spective salaries, the great mass of them are always behind* hand and getting 
more so. When one is dismissed from office, he has no resource, and no 
ability to wait for any, and considers himself, not unnaturally, a ruined man. 
He usually begs to be reinstated, and his wife writes or goes to the Presi- 
dent or Secretary to cry him back into place with an * ower-true tale' of a 
father without hope and children without bread ; if repulsed, their prospect 
ifl dreary indeed. Where office is the sole resource, and its retention depend- 
ent on another's interest or caprice, there is no slave so pitiable as the 
officer. 

" Of course, where every man's livelihood is dependent on a game of chance 
and intrigue, outright gambling is frightfully prevalent. This city is fall of 
it in every shape, from the flaunting lottery-office on every corner to the 
secret card-room in every dark recess. Many who come here for office lose 
their last cent in these dens, and have to borrow the means of getting away. 
Such is Washington." 

One incident of travel, and we turn to the next volume. It oc- 
curred on ' a Sound steamboat' in the year of our Lord, 1843 : 

" Two cleanly, well-behaved black men, who had just finished a two years' 
term of service to their country on a ship-of-war, were returning from Boston 
to their homes in this city. They presented their tickets, showing that they 
had paid full passage through at Boston, and req[uested berths. But there 
was no place provided for blacks on the boat ; they could not be admitted to 
the common cabin, and the clerk informed them that they must walk the deck 
all night, returning them seventy-five cents of their passage -money . We 
saw the captain, and remonstrated on their behalf, and were convinced that 
the fault was not his. There was no space on the boat for a room specially 
for blacks (which would probably cost $20 for every $1 it yielded, as it would 
rarely be required, and he could not put whites into it) ; he had tried to 
make such a room, but could find no place ; and he but a few days before gave 
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fk berth in the cabin to a decent, dleanly colored man, when the other pas 
sengers appointed a eomsiittee to wait on him, and tell him that would not 
ao8wer-<-80 ha had to turn out the ' nigger' to pace the deck throagh ^« 
night, count the slow hours, and reflect on the glorioua pririlege of living In 
a land of liberty, where Slarery and tjrannj are demolished, and all men are 
free and equal ! 

^* Sndi occurrences as this might make one ashamed of Human Natuiv. 
We do not believe there is a steamboat in the South where a negro passing • 
night upon it would not have found a place to sleep." 

Tlie year 1844 was the year of Clay and FrelisghnyBB), Polk an-l 
Dallas, the year of Nativism and the Philadelphia riots, the year 
of deMrions hope and deep despair, the year that finished oite era of 
politics and began another, the year of Margaret Fuller and the 
burning of the Tribune office, the year when Horace Greeley show- 
ed his friends how hard a man can work, how little he can sleep, 
and yet live. The Tribune began its fourth volume on the tenth of 
April, enlarged one-third in uze, with new type, and amo^st fk>nr- 
ish of trumpets. It returned thanks to the public for the liberal 
support which had been extended to it from the beginning of its 
career. *« Our gratitude," said the editor, " is the deeper from our 
knowledge that many of the views expressed through our columns 
are unacceptable to a large proportion of our readers. We know 
especially that our advocacy of measures intended to meliorate the 
social condition of the toiling millions (not the purpose, but the 
means), our ardent sympathy with the people of Ireland in their 
protracted, arduous, peaceful struggle to recover some portion of 
the common rights of man, and our opposition to the legal extinc- 
tion of human .life, are severally or collectively regarded with ex- 
treme aversion by many of our steadfast patrons, whose liberality 
and confidence is gratefully appreciated." To the Whig party, of 
which it was " not an organ, but an humble advocate," its " obliga- 
tions were many and profound." The Tribune, in fact, had become 
the leading Whig paper of the country. 

Horace Greeley had long set his heart upon the election of Henry 
Clay to the presidency ; and for some special reasons besides the 
general one of his belief that the policy identified with the name 
of Henry Clay was the true policy of the government. Henry Clay 
was one of the heroes of his boyhood^s admiration. Tet, in 1840, 
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believiog that day conld not be elected, he had used his inflnence 
to promote the nomination of Gen. Harrison. Then came the death 
of the president, the * apostasy' of Tyler, and his pitiful attempts to 
secure a rc'^election. The annexation of Texas loomed up in the 
distance, and the repeal of the tariif of 1842. For these and other 
reasons, Horace Greeley was inflamed with a desire to behold once 
more the triumph of his party, and to see the long career of the 
eminent Eentnckian crowned with its suitable, itacovetied reward. 
For this he labored as few men have ever labored for any but per- 
sonal objects. He attended the convention at Baltimore that nomi- 
nated the Whig candidates — one of the largest (and quite the most 
excited) political aflsemblages that ever were gathered in this conn- 
try. Daring the summer, he addressed political meetings three, 
four, five, six times a week. He travelled far and wide, advising, 
speaking, and in every way urging on the cause. He wrote, on an 
average, /?t«r columns a da/y for the Tribune. He answered, on an 
average, twenty letters a day. He wrote to such an extent that his 
right arm broke out into biles, and, at one time, there were twenty 
between the wrist and the elbow. He lived, at that time, fom* miles 
and a half from the office, and many a hot night he protracted his 
labors till the last omnibus had gone, and he was obliged to trudge 
wearily home, after sixteen hours of incessant and intense exertion. 
The whigs were very confident. They were sure of victory. But 
Horace Greeley knew the country better. If every Whig had worked 
as he worked, how different had been the result I how different the 
subsequent history of the country 1 how different its future ! We 
had had no* annexation of Texas, no Mexican war, no tinkering of 
the tariff to keep the nation provincially dependent on Europe, no 
Fugitive Slave Law, no Pierce, no Douglas, no Nebraska I 

The day before the election, the Tribune had a paragraph which 
shows how excited and how anxious its editor was : " Give to-mor- 
row," he said, " entirely to your country. Grudge her not a mo- 
ment of the daylight. Let not a store or shop be opened — nobody 
can want to trade or work till the contest is decided. It needs 
every man of us, and our utmost exertions, to save the City, the 
State, and the Union. A tremendous responsibility rests upon us 
— an electrifying victory or calamitous defeat awaits us. Two days 
only are before us. Action I Action I" On the morning of the de- 

II* 
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oisive da/, he said, ^^ DonH mind the rain. It may be bad weather, 
but nothing to what the election of Polk would bring npon ns. 
Let no Whig be deterred by rain from doing his whole dnty I Who 
yalaes his ooat more than his country ?" 

All in vain. The returns came in slowly to what they now do. 
The result of a presidential election is now known in Kew York 
within a few hours of the closing of the polls. But then it was 
three days before the whigs certainly knew that Harry of the West 
had been beaten by Polk of Tennessee, before Americans knew that 
their voice in the election of president was not the controlling one» 

*^ Each morning," said the Tribune, a few days after the result 
was known, ^^ convincing proofs present themselves of the horrid 
effects of Loco-focoism, in the election of Mr. Polk. Yesterday it 
was a countermanding of orders for $8000 worth of stoves ; to-day 
the Pittsburg Gazette says, that two Scotch gentlemen who arrived 
in that city last June, with a capital of £12,000, which they vnshed 
to invest in building a large factory for the manufacture of woolen 
fabrics, left for Scotland, when they learnt that the Anti-Tariff 
champion was elected. They will return to the rough hills of Scot- 
land, build a factory, and pour their goods into this country when 
Polk and his break-down party shall consummate their political 
iniquity. These are the small first-fruits of Polk's election, the 
younglings of the flock, — mere hints of the confusion and dif&cul- 
ties which will rush down in an overwhelming flood, after the Polk 
machine gets well in motion." 

The election of Polk and Dallas changed the tone of the Tribune 
on one important subject. Until the threatened annexafion of Texas, 
which the result of this election made a certainty, the Tribune had 
meddled little with the question of slavery. To the nllinesa of 
slavery as an institution, to its infinite absurdity and impolicy, to 
the marvelous stupidity of the South in clinging to it with auch 
pertinacity, Horace Greeley had always been keenly alive. But he 
had rather deprecated the agitation of the subject at the North, 
OS tending to the needless irritation of the southern mind, as more 
likely to rivet than to unloose the shackles of the slave. It was 
not till slavery became aggressive, it was not till the machinery of 
politics was moved but with the single purpose of adding slave 
States to the Union, slave members to Congress, that the Tribune 
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aBsmned an attitude of hostility to the South, and its pet Blunder. 
To a southerner who wrote ahout this time, inquiring what right the 
Korth had to intermeddle with slavery, the Tribune replied, that 
^^ when we find the Union on the brink of a most unjust and rapa- 
cious war, instigated wholly (as is officially proclaimed) by a deter- 
mination to uphold and fortify Slavery, then we do not see how it 
can longer be rationally disputed that the North has much, very 
much, to do with Slavery. If we may be drawn in to fight for it, 
it would be hard indeed that we should not be allowed to talk of 
itJ' Thenceforth, the Tribune fought the aggressions of the slave 
power, inch by inch. 

The Tribune continued on its way, triumphant in spite of the 
loss of the election, till the morning of Feb. 5th, 1845, when it had 
the common New York experience of being burnt out. It shall 
tell its own story of the catastrophe : 

• 
*' At 4 o'clock, yesterday moniing, a boy in our employment entered oar 
pablication office, as usnal, and kindled a fire in the stove for the day, after 
which he retnmed to the mailing-room below, and resumed folding news- 
papers. Half an hour afterward a clerk, who slept on the counter of the publi- 
cation office, was awoke by a sensation of heat, and found the room in flames. 
He escaped with a slight scorching. A hasty effort was made by two or three 
persons to extinguish the fire by casting water upon it, but the fierce wind 
then blowing rushed in as the doors were opened, and drove the flames through 
the building with inoonoeivable rapidity. Mr. Graham and our clerk, Kobert M. 
Streby, were sleeping in the second story, until awakened by the roar of the 
flames, their room being full of smoke and fire. The door and stairway being 
on fire, they escaped with only their night-clothes, by jumping from a rear 
window, each losing a gold watch, and Mr. Graham nearly $600 in cash, which 
was in his pocket-book under his pillow. Robert was somewhat cut in the 
face, on striking the ground, but not seriously. In our printing-office, fifth 
story, two compositors were at work making up the Weekly Tribune for the 
press, and had barely time to escape before the stairway was in flames. In 
the basement our pressmen were at work on the Daily Tribune of the morn- 
ing, and had printed about three-fourths of the edition. The balance of course 
went with everything else, including a supply of paper, and tlw Weekly Tri- 
bune, printed on one side. A few books were hastily caught up and saved, but 
nothing else — ^not even the daily form, on which the pressmen were working. 
So complete a destruction of a daily newspaper office was never known. From 
the editorial rooms, not a paper was saved ; and, besides all the editor's own 
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manasoripts, oorrespondenoe, and collection of vplaable books, some manu* 
scripts belonging to friends, of great valne to them, are gone. 

" Oar loss, so far as money can replace it, is about 918,000, of which 1 10,000 
was covered by insurance. The loss of property which insurance would not 
cover, we feel more keenly. If our mail-books come out whole from our Sala- 
mander safe, now buried among the burning ruins, we shall be gratefully 
oontent. 

" It is usual on such occasions to ask, * Why were you not fully insured )' 
It was impossible, from the nature of our business, that we should be so ; and 
no man could have imagined that such an establishment, in which men were 
constantly at work night and day, could be wholly consumed by fire. There 
has not been another night, since the building was put up, when it could have 
been burned down, even if deliberately fired for that purpose. But when thUi 
fire broke out, under a strong gale and snow-storm of twenty-four hours' eon- 
tinuaace, which had rendered the streets impassable, it was well-nigh impos- 
sible to drag an engine at all. Some of them could not be got out of their 
houses ; others were dragged a few rods and then given up of necessity ; and 
those which reached the fire found the nearest hydrant frozen up, and only to 
be opened with an aze. Meantime, the whole building was in a blaze." 

The mail books were saved in the * roasted Herring.' The pro- 
prietors of the morning papers, even those most inimical, editorial- 
ly, to the Tribune, placed their saperfiaons materials at its disposal. 
An office was hired temporarily. Type was borrowed and bought 
All hands worked 'with a will.' The paper appeared the next 
morning at the nsnal honr, and the nnmber was one of the best of 
that volume. In three months, the office was rebuilt on improved 
plans, and provided with every facility then known for the issue of 
a daily paper. These were Mr. Greeley's ' Reflections over the Fire,' 
published a few days fifter its occurrence: 

" We have been called, editorially, to scissor out a great many fires, both 
small and great, and have done so with cool philosophy, not reflecting how 
much to some one man the little paragraph would most assuredly mean. The 
late complete and summary burning up of our office, licked up clean as it was 
by the red flames, in a few hours, has taught us a lesson on this head. Aside 
from all pecuniary loss, how great is the suffering produced by a fire ! A hun- 
dred little articles of no use to any one save- the owner, things that people 
would look at day after day, and see nothing in, that we ourselves have con- 
templated with cool indifference, now that they are irrevocably destroyed, 
come up in the shape of reminiscences, and seem as if they had been worth 
their weight in gold. 
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" We would not indnlge in unnecessary sentimentj bat even the old desk at 
which we sat, the ponderous inkstand, the familiar faces of files of Correspond- 
ence, the choice collection of pamphlets, the unfinished essay, the charts by 
which we steered — can they all have vanished, never more to be seen 7 Truly 
your fire makes clean work, and is, of all executive officers, super-eminent. 
Perhaps that last choiee bateh of letters may be somewhere on file ; we are 
almost tempted to cry, * Bevll ! find it up V Poh ! it is a mere cinder now ; 

some 

" • Fathoms deep my letter lies ; 
Of its lines is tinder made.' 

" Ko Arabian tale can cradle a wilder fiction, or show better how altogether 
illusory life is. Those solid walls of brick, those five decent stories, those 
steep and difficult stairs, the swinging doors, the Sanctum, scene of many a 
deep political drama, of many a pathetic tale, utterly whiffed out, as one sum- 
marily snuffs out a spermaceti on retiring for the night And all perfectly 
true. 

'' One always has some private satisfaction in his own particular misery. 
Consider what a night it was that burnt us out, that we were conquered by 
the elements, went up in flames heroically on the wildest, windiest, stormiest 
night these dozen years, not by any fault of human enterprise, but fairly con- 
quered by stress of weather ; — there was a great flourish of trumpets at all 
events. 

" And consider, above all, that Salamander safe ; how, after all, the fire, as- 
sisted by the elements, only came off second best, not being able to reduce. that 
safe into ashes. That is the strcajp of sunshine through the dun wreaths of 
smoke, the combat of human ingenuity against the desperate encounter of the 
seething heat. But those boots, and Webster's Dictionary— well ! we were 
handsomely whipped there, we acknowledge." 



CHAPTER XX. 

KABGABET FULL£B« 

Her writings in the Tribune— She resides with Mr. Greeley— His narrative— Dietetic 
Sparring— Her manner of writing— Woman's Rights— Her generosity— Her inde- 
pendence—Her love of children— Margaret and Pickle— Her opinion of Mr. Gree- 
ley— Death of Pickie. 

Maegabbt Fuller's first article in the Tribune, a review of Em- 
erson's Essays, appeared on tlie seventh of December, 1844 ; her 
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last, " Farewell to New York," was published August Ist, 1846, oa 
the eve of her departure for Europe. From Europe, however, she 
sent many letters to the Tribune, and continued occasionally, though 
at ever-increasing intervals, to correspond with the paper down 
nearly to the time of her embarkation for her native land in 1850. 

During the twenty months of her connection with the Tribune, 
she wrote, on an average, three articles a week. Many of them 
were long and elaborate, extending, in several instances, to three and 
four columns ; and, as they were Essays upon authors, rather than 
Eeviews of Books, she indulged sparingly in extract Among her 
literary articles, we observe essays upon Milton, Shelley, Oarlyle, 
George Sand, the countess Eahn Hahn, Sue, Balzao, Charles Wes- 
ley, Longfellow, Biohter, and other magnates. She wrote, also, a 
few musical and dramatic critiques. Among her general contribu- 
tions, were essays upon the Rights, Wrongs, and Duties of Women, 
a defence of the * Irish Character,' articles upon * Christmas,' ^ New 
Year's Day,' * French Gayety,' *the Poor Man,' *the Rich Man,' 
^What fits a man to be a Voter' — genial, fresh, and suggestive 
essays all. Her defence of the Irish character was very touching 
and just Her essay on G^rge Sand was discriminating and conr* 
ageons. She dared to speak of her as 'one of the best exponents 
of the diflSculties, the errors, the weaknesses, and regenerative 
powers of the present epoch.' "Let no man," continued Mjss Ful- 
ler, " confound the bold unreserve of Sand with that of those who 
have lost the feeling of beauty and the love of good. With a bleed- 
ing heart and bewildered feet she sought the Truth, and if she lost 
the way, returned as soon as convinced she had done so, but she 
would never hide the fact that she had lost it. * What God knows 
I dare avow to man,' seems to be her motto. It is impossible not 
to see in her, not only the distress and doubts of the intellect, but 
the temptations of a sensual nature ; but we see, too, the courage of 
a hero, and a deep capacity for religion. The mixed nature, too, 
fits her peculiarly to speak to men so diseased as men are at present 
They feel she knows their ailment, and, if she finds a cure, it will 
really be by a specific remedy." 

To give George Sand her due, ten years ago, required more cour- 
age in a reviewer than it would now to withhold it 

Margaret Fuller, in the knowledge of literature, was the most 
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learned woman of her country, perhaps of her time. Her under- 
standing was greater than her gift She conld appreciate, not 
create. She was the nohlest victim of that modern 'error, which 
malces Education and Book-knowledge synonymous terms. Her 
brain was. terribly stimulated in childhood by the study of works 
utterly unfit for the nourishment of a child^s mind, and in after life, 
it was farther stimulated by the adulation of circles who place the 
highest value upon Intelligence, and no value at all upon Wisdom. 
It cost her the best years of her life to unlearn the errors, and to 
overcome the mental habits of her earlier years. But she did it. 
Her triumph was complete. She attained modesty, serenity, disin- 
terestedness, self-control. "The spirit in which we work," says 
Goethe, " is the highest matter." What charms and blesses the 
reader of Margaret Fuller's essays, is not the knowledge they 
convey, nor the understanding they reveal, but the ineflfably sweet, 
benign, tenderly humane and serenely high spirit which they 
breathe in every paragraph and phrase. 

During a part of the time of her connection with the Tribune, 
Miss Fuller resided at Mr. Greeley's house, on the banks of the East 
river, opposite the lower end of Blaokwell's island. " This place," 
she wrote, " is to me entirely charming ; it is so completely in the 
country, and all around is so bold and free. It is two miles or moi o 
from the thickly-settled parts of New York, but omnibuses and cars 
give me constant access to the city, and, while I can readily see 
what and whom I will, I can command time and retirement. Stop- 
ping on the Harlem road, you enter a lane neai*ly a quarter of a 
mile long, and going by a small brook and pond that locks in the 
place, and ascending a slightly rising ground, get sight of the house, 
which, old-fashioned and of mellow tint, fronts on a flower-garden 
filled with shrubs, large vines, and trim box borders. On both 
sides of the house are beautiful trees, standing fair, full-grown, and 
clear. Passing through a wide hall, you come out upon a piaz- 
za, stretching the whole length of the house, where one can walk in 
all weathers. * * The beauty here, seen by moonlight, is truly 
transporting. I enjoy it greatly, and the genius lod receives me as 
to a home." 

Mr. Greeley has written a singularly interesting account of the 
rise and progress of his friendship with Margaret Fuller, which was 
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pablbbed, a few years ago, in ber fasclnatiDg memoirs. A man is, 
in a degree, tbat wbicb he loves to praise ; and the narrative re- 
ferred to, tells mnch of Margaret Fuller, bnt more of Horace Gree- 
ley. Whatever else should be omitted from this volume, tbat sboold 
not be ; and it is, accordingly, presented here without abridgment. 

" My lint aeqnaintanoe with Margaret Fuller was made through the pages 
of The Dial. The lofty range and rare ability of that work, and its un- 
American richness of culture and ripeness of thought, naturally filled the 
' fit audience, though few,' with a high estimate of those who were known as 
its oondoctors and principal writers. Tet I do not now remember that any 
article, whieh itiongly impressed me, was reoognixed as fhnn the pen of its 
female editor, prior to the appearanoe of ' The Great Law-suit,' afterward 
matured into the volume more distinctirely, yet not quite accurately, entitled 
* Woman in the Nineteenth Century.' I think this ean hardly have failed to 
make a deep impression on the mind of every thoughtful reader, as the pro- 
duction of an original, vigorous and earnest mind. ' Summer on the Lakes,' 
which appeared some time after that essay, though before its expansion into a 
book, struck me as less ambitious in its lum, but more graceful and delicate 
in its execution ; and as one of the dearest and most graphic delineations ever 
given of the Great Lakes, of the Prairies, and of the receding barbarism, and 
the rapidly •advancing, but rude, repulsive semi-civilisation, which were con- 
tending with most unequal forces for the possession of those rich lands. I 
still consider ' Summer on the Lakes' unequaled, especially in its pictures of 
the Prairies, and of the sunnier aspects of Pioneer life. 

" Tet, it was the suggestion of Mrs. Greeley — who had spent some weeks 
of successive seasons in or near Boston, and who had there made the personal 
acquaintance of Miss Fuller, and formed a very high estimate and warm at- 
tachment for her — that induced me, in the autumn of 1844, to offer her terms, 
which were accepted, for her assistance in the literary department of The 
Tribunt. A home in my family Wto included in the stipulation. I was my" 
self barely acquainted with her when she thus came to reside with us, and I 
did not fully appreciate her nobler qualities for some months afterward. 
Though we were members of the same household, we scarcely met save at 
breakfast ; and my time and thoughts were absorbed in duties and cares, 
which left me little leisure or inclination for the amenities of social inter- 
course. Fortune seemed to delight in placing us two in relations of friendly 
antagonism — or rather, to develop all possible contrasts in our ideas and social 
habits. She was naturally inclined to luxury, and a good appearance before 
the world. My pride, if I had any, delighted in bare walls and rugged fare. 
She was addicted to strong tea and coffee, both of which I rejected and con- 
demned, even in the most homoDopathio dilutions ; while, my general health 
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being sound, and hen sadly impaired, I oould not fail to find in her dieteotie 
habits the causes of her almost habltaal illness ; and onoe, while we were 
still barelj acquainted, when she came to the breakfast- table with a very 
severe headache, I was tempted to attribute it to her strong potations of the 
Chinese leaf the night before. She told me quite frankly that she ' declined 
being lectured on the food or beverage she saw fit to take,' which was but 
reasonable in one who had arrived at her maturity of intellect and fixedness 
of habits. So the subject was thenceforth tacitly avoided between us ; but, 
though words were suppressed, looks and involuntary gestures could not so 
well be ; and an utter divergeney of views on this and kindred themes created 
a perceptible distance between us. 

" Her earlier contributions, to The Tribune were not her best, and I did not 
at first prize her aid so highly as I afterward learned to do. She wrote always 
freshly, vigorously, but not always clearly; for her full and intimate ac- 
quaintance with continental literature, especially German, seemed to have 
marred her felicity and readiness of expression in her mother tongue. While 
I never met another woman who eonversed more freely or lucidly, the at- 
tempt to commit her thoughts to paper seemed to induce a singular em- 
barrassment and hesitation. She could write only when in the vein, and 
this needed often to be waited for through several days, while the occa- 
sion sometimes required an immediate utterance. The new book must be re- 
viewed before other journals had thoroughly dissected and discussed it, else 
the ablest critique would command no general attention, and perhaps be, by 
the greater number, unread. That the writer should wait the flow of inspira- 
tion, or at least the recurrence of elasticity of spirits and relative health of 
body, will not seem unreaeonable to the general reader ; but to the inveterate 
hack-horse of the daily press, accustomed to write at any time, on any sub- 
ject, and with a rapidity limited only by the physical ability to form the re- 
quisite pen-strokes, the notion of waiting for a brighter day, or a happier 
frame of mind, appears fantastic and absurd. He would as soon think of 
waiting for a change in the moon. Hence, while I realised that her contri- 
butions evinced rare intellectual wealth and force, I did not value them u I 
should have done had they been written more fluently and promptly. iXey 
often seemed to make their appearance < a day after the fair.' 

" One other point of tacit antagonism between us may as well be noted. 
Margaret was always a most earnest, devoted champion of the Emancipation 
of Women from their past and present condition of inferiority, to an inde- 
pendence of Men. She demanded for them the fullest recognition of Social 
and Political Equality with the rougher sex ; the freest access to all stations, 
professions, employments, which are open to any. To this demand I heartily 
aoceded. It seemed to me, however, that her clear perceptions of abstract 
right were often overborne, in practice, by the influence of education and 
habit ; that while she demanded absolute equality for Woman, she exacted a 
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deference and conrtesy from men to women, ob women, which was entirely in- 
consistent with that reqairement. In my riew, the equalizing theory can be 
enforced only by ignoring the habitaal discrimination of men and women, as 
forming separate eZoMM, and regarding all alike as simply person*, ^as hu- 
man beings. So long as a lady shall deem herself in need of some gentleman's 
arm to conduct her properly out of a dining or ball-room, — so long as she 
shall consider it dangerous or unbecoming to walk half a mile alone by nighft, 
— I cannot see how the * Woman's Rights ' theory is ever to be anything more 
than a logically defensible abstraction. In this view Margaret did not at all 
concur, and the diversity was the incitement to much perfectly good-natured, but 
nevertheless sharpish sparring between us. Whenever she said or did anything 
implying the usual demand of Woman on the courtesy and protection of Man- 
hood, I was apt, before complying, to look her in the face and exclaim with 
marked emphasis, — quoting from her * Woman in the Nineteenth Century,' — 
' Let them be sea-captains if thet will !' Of course, this was given and 
received as raillery, but it did not tend to ripen our intimacy or quicken my 
esteem into admiration. Though no unkind word ever passed between ns, 
nor any approach to one, yet we two dwelt for months nnder the same roof, as 
scarcely more than acquaintances, meeting once a day at a common board, and 
having certain business relations with each other. Personally, I regarded her 
rather as my wife's cherished friend than as my own, possessing many lofty 
qualities and some prominent weaknesses, and a good deal spoiled by the un- 
measured flattery of her little circle of inordinate admirers. For myself^ 
burning no incense on any human shrine, I half-consciously resolved to * keep 
my eye-beam clear,' and escape the fascination which she seemed to exert 
over the eminent and cultivated persons, mainly women, who came to our 
out-of-the-way dwelling to visit her, and who seemed generally to regard her 
with a strangely Oriental adoration. 

" But as time wore on, and I became inevitably better and better aeqnaini- 
ed with her, I found myself drawn, almost irresistibly, into the general cur- 
rent. I found that her faults and weaknesses were all superficial and obvious 
to He most casual, if undassled, observer. They rather dwindled than ex- 
panded upon a fuller knowledge ; or rather, took on new and brighter aspeets 
in the light of her radiant and lofty soul. I learned to know her as a most 
fearless and unselfish phampion of Truth and Human Good at all haiards, 
ready to be their standard-bearer through danger and obloquy, and if need be, 
their martyr. I think few have more keenly appreciated the material goods 
of life, — ^Rank, Riches, Power, Luxury, Enjoyment ; but I know none who 
would have more cheerfully surrendered them all, if the well-being of our 
Bace could thereby have been promoted. I have never met another in 
whom the inspiring hope of Immortality was so strengthened into profound- 
est conviction. She did not believe in our future and unending existence,— 
she kneiff it, and lived ever in the broad glare of its morning twilight. With 
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a limited inoome and liberal wants, she was yet generons beyond the bounds * 
of reason. Had the gold of California been all her own, she would hare dis- 
bursed nine-tenths of it in eager and well-directed efforts to stay, or at least 
diminish, the flood of human misery. And it is but fair to state, that the lib- 
erality she evinoed was fully paralleled by the liberality she experienced at 
the hands of others. Had she needed thousands, and made her wants known, 
she had friends who would hare cheerfully supplied her. I think few persons, 
in their pecuniary dealings, hare experienced and evineed more of the better 
qualities of human nature than Margaret Faller. She seemed to inspire 
those who approached her with that generoeity which was a part of her 
nature. 

*' Of her writings I do not propose to speak critically. I think most of her 
oontributions to the Tribune, while she remained with us, were characterised by 
a directness, terseness, and practicality, which are wanting in some of her 
earlier productions. Good judges have confirmed my own opinion, that while 
her essays in the Dial are more elaborate and ambitious, her reviews in the 
Tribune are far better adapted to win the fayor and sway the judgment of the 
great majority of readers. But, one characteristic of her writings I feel 
bound to commend, — their absolute truthfulness. She never asked how this 
would sound, nor whether that would do, nor what would be the effect of say- 
ing anything ; but simply, * Is it the truth 7 Is it such as the public should 
know?' And if her judgment answered, *Yes,' she uttered it; no matter 
what turmoil it might excite, nor what odium it might draw down on her own 
head. Perfect conscientiousness vras an unfailing characteristic of her literary 
efforts. Even the severest of her critiques, — that on Longfellow's Poems, — 
for which an impulse in personal pique has been alleged, I happen with cer- 
tainty to know had no such origin. When I first handed her the book to re- 
view, she excused herself, assigning the wide divergence of her views of Po- 
etry from those of the author and his school, as her reason. She thus induced 
me to attempt the task of reviewing it myself. But day after day sped by, 
and I could find no hour that was not absolutely required for the performance 
of some dnty that would not be put off, nor tumed over to another. At length 
I carried the book back to her in utter despair of ever finding an hour in 
which even to look through it ; and, at my renewed and earnest request, she 
reluctantly undertook its disoikssion. The statement of these facts is but an 
act of justice to her memory. 

" Profoundly religious, — ^thongh her creed was, at once, very broad and very 
short, with a genuine love for inferiors in social position, whom she was habit- 
ually studying, by her counsel and teachings, to elevate and improve, — she 
won the confidence and affection of those who attracted her, by unbounded 
sympathy and trust. She probably knew the cherished secrets of more hearts ' 

than any one else, because she freely imparted her own. With a fall share 
both of inteUeetual and of family pride, she pre-eminently recognised and re- j 

I 
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iponded to the essential brotherhood of all human kind, and needed hat to 
know that a fellow-being reqnired her coansel or aasistance, to render her, not 
merely willing, but eager to impart it. Loving ease, laxnry, and the woxld's 
good opinion, she stood ready to renounce them all, at the call of pity or of 
duty. I think no one, not radi-^ally averse to the whole system of domestic 
servitude, would have treated tfervants, of whatever class, with such uniform 
and thoughtful oonsideration, — a regard which wholly merged their factitious 
eondition in their antecedent and permanent humanity. I think few servants 
ever lived weeks with her, who were not dignified and lastingly benefited by 
her influence and her counsels They migfat be at first repelled, by what 
seemed her too stately manner and exacting disposition, but they soon learned 
to esteem and love her. 

" I have known few women, and scarcely another maiden, who . had the 
heart and the courage to speak with such frank compassion^ in mixed circles, 
of the most degraded and outcast portion of the sex. The contemplation of 
their treatment, especially by the guilty authors of their ruin, moved her to a 
oalm and moumfal indignation, which she did not attempt to suppress nor 
control. Others were willing to pity and deplore ; Margaret was more inclined 
to vindicate and to redeem. She did not hesitate to avow that on meeting 
some of these abused, unhappy sisters, she had been surprised to find them 
scarcely fallen morally below the ordinazy standard of Womanhood, — ^realiz- 
ing and loathing their debasement ; anxious to escape it ; and only repelled 
by the sad consciousness that for them sympathy and society remained only so 
long as they should persist in the ways of p<dlution. Those who have read 
her ' Woman,' may remember some daring compariaons therein suggested be- 
tween these Pariahs of society and large classes of their respectable sisters ; 
and that was no fitful expression, — no sudden outbreak, — ^but impelled by her 
most deliberate convictions. I think, if she had been born to large fortune, a 
house of refage for all female outcasts desiring to return to the ways of 
Virtoe, would have been one of her most cherished and Snt realized concep- 
tions. 

" Her love of children was one of her most prominent characteristics. The 
pleasure she enjoyed in their society was fully counterpoised by that she im- 
parted. To them she was never lofty, nor reserved, nor mystical ; for no one 
had ever a more perfect faculty for entering into their sports, their feelings, 
their enjoyments. She could narrate almost any story in language level to 
their capacities, and in a manner calculated to bring out their hearty and often 
boisterously-expressed delight. She possessed marvellous powera of observa- 
tion and imitation or mimicry ; and, had she been attracted to the stage, 
would have been the first actress America has produced, whether in tragedy or 
comedy. Her faculty of mimicking was not needed to commend her to the 
hearts of children, but it had its effect in increasing the fascinations of her 
genial nature and heartfelt joy in their society. To amuse and instruct them 
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was an achievement for which she would readily forego any personal object ) 
and her intuitive perception of the toys, games, stories, rhymes, Ac, best 
adapted to arrest and enchain their attention, was unsurpassed. Between her 
and my only child, then living, who was eight months old when she came to 
us, and something over two years when she sailed for Europe, tendrils of af* 
fection gradually intertwined themselves, which I trust Death has not severed, 
but rather multiplied and strengthened. She became his teacher, playmate) 
and monitor ; and he requited her with a prodigality of love and admiration. 

" I shall not soon forget their meeting in my office, after some weeks' sepa- 
ration, just before she left us forever. His mother had brought him in from 
the country, and left him asleep on my sofa, while she was absent making 
purchases, and he had rolled off and hurt himself in the fall, waking with l^e 
shock in a frenzy of anger, just before Margaret, hearing of his arrival, rushed 
into the office to find him. I was vainly attempting to soothe him as she en- 
tered ; but he was running from one end to the other of the office, crying pas- 
sionately, and refusing to be pacified. She hastened to him, in perfect confi- 
dence that her endearments would calm the current of his feelings, — that the 
sound of her well^remembered voice would banish all thought of his pain,-' 
and that another moment would see him restored to gentleness ; but, half- 
wakened, he did not heed her, and probably did not even realise who it wai 
that caught him repeatedly- in her arms and tenderly insisted that he should 
restrain himself. At last she desisted in despair ; and, with the bitter tears 
streaming down her face, observed : — ' Pickie, many friends have treated me 
unkindly, but no one had ever the power to out me to the heart as you have !' 
Being thus let alone, he soon came to himself, and their mutual delight in the 
meeting wa6 rather heightened by the momentary estrangement. 

" They had one more meeting ; the last on earth 1 * Aunty Margaret' was 
to embark for Europe on a certain day, and ' Pickie' was brought into the oity 
to bid her farewell. They met this time also at my office, and together we 
thence repaired to the ferry-boat, on which she was retnming to her residence 
in Brooklyn to complete her preparations for the voyage. There they took a 
tender and affecting leave of each other. But soon his mother called at the 
office, on her way to the departing ship, and we were easily persuaded to ac- 
company her thither, and say farewell once more, to the manifest satisfaction 
of both Margaret and the youngest of her devoted friends. Thus they parted, 
never to meet again in time. Bhe sent him messages and presents repeatedly 
from Europe ; and he, when somewhat older, dictated a letter in return, which 
was joyfnlly received and acknowledged. When the mother of our great- 
soaled friend spent some days with as nearly two years afterward, < Pickie' 
talked to her often and lovingly of * Aunty Margaret,' proposing that they two 
should < take a boat and go over and see her,' — for, to his infantile conception, 
the low coast of Long Island, visible just across the East Biver, was that Eu- 
rope to which she had sailed, and where she was unaccountably detained to 
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loBg. AIM ! ft far longer and more ftdrentnioas jonmej wm required to re- 
vnito those loying souls ! The 12th of July, 1849, saw him stricken down, 
from health to death, by the relentless cholera ; and my letter^ annonniang 
that calamity, drew from her a burst of passionate sorrow, snch as hardly any 
bereayement bat the loss of a very near relatire conld haye impelled. An- 
other year had just ended, when a calamity, equally sudden, bereft a wide 
circle of her likewise, with her husband and infant son. Little cUd I fear, 
when I bade her a confident Good-bye, on the deck of her outward-bound ship^ 
that the sea would dose oyer her earthly remains ere we should meet again ; 
far less that the light of my eyes and the cynosure of my hopes, who then 
bade her a tenderer and sadder farewell, would precede her on the dim path- 
way to that * Father's house' whence is no returning ! Ah, well ! God is aboye 
all, and gracious alike in what he conceals and what he discloses ;— benignant 
and bounteous, as well when he reclaims as when he bestows. In a few ^ears, 
at farthest, our loyed and lost ones wiU welcome us to their home." 

Margaret Fuller, on her part, was fally sensible of the merits of 
him who has so tonchingly embalmed her memory. " Mr. Crreeley,^* 
she wrote in a private letter, ^'is a man of genuine ezoellence, hon- 
orable, benevolent, and of an nncon&pted disposition. He is saga- 
oioQB, and, in his way, of even great abilities. In modes of life and 
manner he is a man of the people, and of the American people." 
And again : '* Mr. Greeley is in many ways very interesting for me 
to know. He teaches me things, which my own influence on those 
who have hitherto approached me, has prevented me from learning. 
In our business and friendly relations, we are on terms of solid 
good-will and mutual respect. With the exception of my own 
mother, I think him the most disinterestedly generous person I have 
ever known." And later she writes: **You have heard that the 
Tribune Office was burned to the ground. For a day I thought it 
must make a difference, but it has served only to increase my admi- 
ration for Mr. Greeley's smiliog courage. He has really a strong 
character." 

In another letter, written at Borne in 1849, there is another allu- 
sion to Mr. Greeley and his darling boy. " Receiving," she said, " a 
few days since, a packet of letters from America, I opened them 
with more feeling of hope and good cheer, than for a long time 
past. The first words that met my eye were these, in the hand of 
Mr. Greeley: * Ah, Margaret, the world grows dark with usl You 
grieve, for Rome is fallen ; I mourn, for Pidkie is dead.' 
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*^I have shed rivers of tears over the inezpressihly affecting letter 
thns hegnn. One would think I might have become familiar enough 
with images of death and destruction ; yet somehow the image of 
Fickie^s little dancing figure, lying, stiff and stark, between his par- 
ents, has made me weep more than all else. There was little hope 
he could do justice to himself, or lead a happy life in so perplexed 
a world ; but never was a character of richer capacity, — ^never a 
more charming child. To me he was most dear, and would always 
have been so. Had he become stained with earthly faults, I could 
never have forgotten what he was when fresh from the souPs homo, 
and what he was to me when my soul pined for sympathy, pure 
and unalloyed.^' 

A few months after these words were written, Margaret Fuller 
aaw her native shores ; but she was destined never to tread them 
again. The vessel in which she was a passenger was wrecked on 
the coast of Long Island. The body of her infant son was washed 
on shore, but she and her husband found death, burial, requiem^ all 
in the deep. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

EDITORIAL REPARTEES. 

At war with all the world— The spirit of the Tribime— Retorts vituperative— The Trl- 
bnne and Dr. Potts— Borne prize tracts snggeated^An atheist's oath— A word for 
domesttes^Irlsh Democracy— The modem drama— Hit at Dr. Hawks— Dissolution 
of the Unloo-Dr. Franklin's story— A Picture for Polk— Cbaries Dickens and 
Copyright— Chaige of Malignant iirisebood— Preaching and Practice--Col. Webb 
severely hit—Hostility to the Mexican war— Violence incited— A few sparks— The 
course of the Tribune— Wager with the Herald. 

The years 1846, 1846, and 1847, were emphatically the fighting 
years of the New York Tribune. If it was not at war with all 
the world, all the world seemed to be at war with it, and it was 
kept constantly on the defensive. With the ' democratic ' press, of 
course, it could not be at peace. The whig press of the city de- 
nounced it, really because it was immovably prosperous, ostensibly 
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on tbe ground of its Fonrlciite and progressiye tendencies. Its oppo- 
sition to capital punishment, the freedom of its reviews, and tlie 
•hospitality it gave to every new thought,* gave offence to the relig* 
ions press. Its tremendous hostility to the Mexican war excited the 
animosity of all office-holders and other patriots, including the pres- 
ident, who made a palpahle allusion to the course of the Trihune in 
one of his messages. There was talk even of mobbing the office, 
at one of the war meetings in the Park. Its 2ea] in behalf of Irish 
repeal alienated the English residents^ who naturally Rked the 
'pluck' and independence of the Tribune. Its hostility to the slave 
power provoked the south, and all but destroyed its southern cir* 
oulation. It offended bigots by giving Thomas Paine his due ; it 
offended unbelievers by refusing to give him more. Its opposition 
to the drama, as it is, called forth many a sneer from the papers 
who have the honor of the drama in their special keeping. The 
extreme American party abhorred its enmity to Nativeism. The 
extreme Irish party distrusted it, because in sentiment and feeling 
it was thoroughly Protestant. The extreme liberal party disliked 
its opposition to their views of marriage and divorce. In a word, 
if the course of the Tribune had been suggested by a desire to give 
the greatest offense to the greatest number, it could hardly have 
made more enemies than it did. 

In the prospectus to the fifth volume, the editor seemed to antici- 
pate a period of inky war. 

'* Oar conservatism," he said, " is aofc of that Chinese tenaoity which insists 
that the bad mast be cherished simply because it is old. "We insist only that 
the old must be proved bad and never condemned merely because it is old ; 
and that, even if defective, it should not be overthrown till something better 
bos been provided to replaee it. The extremes of blind, stubborn resistance 
to ohsnge, and rash, sweeptag, convulsive innovation, are naturally allieir, each 
paving the way for the other. The supple eourtier, the wholesale flatterer of 
the Despot, and the humble servitor and bepraiser of the dear People, are not 
two distinct eharaoten, but essentially the same. Thus believing, we, wlule 
we do not regard the judgment of any present majority as inflallible, eannot 
attribute infallibility to any aets or institutes of a pcLst generation, but look un- 
doubtingly for successive improvements as Knowledge Virtue, Philanthropy, 
shall be more and more diffused among men. 

♦ ***♦**** 

^* Full of error and suffering as the world yet is, we cannot afford to reject 
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tmeSCAmini^d any idea whioh proposes to iraproYe the Morale InteUeotaal, or 
4Sooial condition of mankind. Better inonr the trouble of testing and explod- 
ing a thousand fallacies than by rejecting stifle a single beneficent truth. Es 
peoially on the vast theme of an improved Organization of Industry, so as to 
secure constant opportunity and a just recompense to eve^y human being able 
and willing to labor, we are not and cannot be indifferent 

**No subject can be more important thaa this; no impreyement more ser- 
iain of attainment. The i^ans hitherto suggested may «11 prove abortive ; 
4he experiments hitherto set on foot may all come to nought, (as many of 
them doubtless will ;) yet these mistakes shall serve to indicate the true means 
of improvement, and these experiments shall bring nearer and nearer the 
grand consummation which they contemplate. The securing of thorough Edu- 
cation, Opportunity and just Reward to all, cannot be beyond the reach of 
the nmeteenth centdry. To accelerate it, the Tribune has labored and will 
labor resolutely and hopefully. Those whose dislike to or distrust of the in- 
vestigations in this field of human effort impel them to reject our paper, have 
ample range for a selection of journals more acceptable." 

In the spirit of these words the Tribune was conducted. And 
every man, in any age, wlio conducts his life, his newspaper, or his 
business in that spirit, will be misunderstood, distrusted and hated, 
m exact proportion to his fidelity to it. Perfect fidelity, the world 
wiU so entirely detest that it will destroy the man who attains to it. 
The world will not submit to be so completely put out ^f counte- 
nance. 

My task, in this chapter, is to show how the editor of the Tri- 
bune comported himself when he occupied the position of target- 
general to the Press, Pulpit, and Stump of the United States He 
was not in the slightest degree distressed or alarmed. On the con- 
trary, I think he enjoyed the position^ and, though he handled his 
enemies without gloves, and called a spade a spade, and had to dis- 
patch a dozen foemen at once, and could not pause to select his 
weapons, yet I can find in those years of warfare no trace of bitter- 
ness on his part. There is no malice in his satire, no spite in his 
anger. He seems never so happy as when he is at bay, and is never 
so funny as when he is repelling a personal assault. I have before 
me several hundreds of his editorial hits and repartees, some serious, 
more comic, some refuting argument, others exposing slander, some 
merely vituperative, others very witty, all extremely readable, 

12 
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though the oocasionB that called them forth have long pamed by. 
My plan is to select and condense a few of each kind, presenting 
only Hie paint of each. 

Many of oar editor's replies arc remarkable chiefly for their *free 
and easy* manner, their ignoring of ^ editorial dignity.' A specimen 
or two : 

In reply to a personal attack by M^or Noah, of the Union, he 
begins, ^ We ongfat not to noUce this old villain again." On another 
occasion, '^ What a silly old joker this last hard bargain of Tylerism 
is !" On another, " Migor Noah I why vxm^t yon tell the truth once 
in a century, for the variety of the thing." On another, " And it is 
by such poor drivel as this that the superannuated renegade from 
all parties and all principles attempts to earn his forced contribu- 
tions and ^Official' advertisements! Surely his latest purchasers 
must despise their worn-out tool, and most heartily repent of their 
hard bargain." 

Such mild openings as the following are not uncommon : 

"The Journal of Commerce ii the moat self-oomplaoent and dogmatic of 
all poeslble newspapers." 

" The Tillain who makes this charge against me well knows that it is the 
basest falsehood." 

" We defy the Father of lies himself to crowd mwe stopendovs £a]aehoods 
into a paragraph than this contains." 

" Mr. Benton ! eadh of the above observations is a delibaraie fUsehood, and 
yon are an nnqnaliitod villain !" 

" The Express is surely the basest and paltriest of all possible Jonioals." 

*' Having been absent from the city for a few days, I perceive with a pleas- 
urable surprise on my return that the Express has only perpetrated two new 
calumnies upon me oi any eonsequenoe since Friday eyeniog." 

« <Ephrafan,' said a grave divine, taking his text from one of the prophets, 
* is a cake not turned. (Hosea, vii. 8.) Let us proceed, therefore, brethren, 
to turn Ephraim — ^firat, inside out; next, back-side before; and, thirdly, 
'totherend up.* 

** We are under the imperative necessity of performing on Samuel of this 
day a searching operation like unto that of the parson on Ephraim of old." 

That will saffice for the vituperative. We proceed to those of 
another description : 
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PBOYOOiiTIOSr. 

A Sermon by Dr. Potts, denouncing the Tribune as agrarian, &c., 
reported in the Courier and Enquirer. 

KEPLY. 

" It is quite probable that we have some readers amonn; the pew-holders 
of a church so wealthy aad fashionable a« the Dr.'s, though few, we presume, 
among divines as well salaried as he is. We will only ask those of our patrons 
who may obey his command to read for their next Scripture lesson the zxvth 
Chapter of Leviticus, and reflect upon it for an hour or so. We are very sure 
they will find the exercise a profitable one, in a sense higher than they will 
have anticipated. Having then stopped the Tribune, they will meditate at 
leisure on- the abhorreooe and execration with which one of the Hebrew Proph- 
ets must have regarded any kind c^ an Agrarian or Anti-Renter ; that is, 
DDO opposed to perpetuating and extending the relation of Landlord and 
Tenant over the whole arable aorfaoe of the earth. Perhaps the oontempla- 
tioB of a few mwe passages of Saored Writ may not be unprofitable in a moral 
sense — for example : 

" < Woe unto them that join [add] house to house, that lay field to field 
that there be no plaee, that they be placed alone in the midst of the earth.' 
—•Isaiah, ▼. 8. 

" ' One thhag thou laekest : go thy way, sell whatever thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou thalt have treasure in heaven ; and come, take up the 
the erees, and follow me : 

" * And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his disciples. How hardly 
flhall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God !'— Mark, x. 21-23. 

" * And all that believed wen together, and had all things common ; and 
■dd their poeeeasions and goods, and parted them to all, as every man had 
need/— Acts, ii. 44, 46. 

" We might eite columns of this sort from the Saored Yolume, showing a 
deplorable laok of Doctors of Divinity in ancient times, to be employed at 
$3,600 a year in denounoing, in enmptuoos, pew-guarded edifices costing 
i76,00Q aach, all who ihonld be gnilty of * looeening the faith of many in the 
uikMMud order qf things.' Alas for their spiritual blindnees ! the ancient 
Prophet8-«-0OD'a Prophets— appear to hare slight faith in or reverence for 
that *««tab]iahed order' thenuelves 1 Their 'sohemes* appear to have been 
regarded as eaeeedingly * disorganising* and hostile to *good order' by the 
sjttritoal mlftis of the peoplo in those days. 

" That Dr. Potto, panning (yn trust) the eareer most congenial to his feel- 
ings, surrounded by every comfort and luxury, enjoying the best society, and 
enabled to support and educate his nihUdBen to the bight of his desireS) should 
be Inclined tp reprobate all * noitnuni * fox tba oiue» of Social «Fi)s, and sneer 



at * labor-eaving plans ' of eooking, washing, sebDoltng, fto., is rather deplom* 
bl« than surprising. Were he some poor day-laborer, subsisting his family 
and paying rent on the dollar a day he could get when the weather permitted 
and some employer's necessity or caprice gave him a chance to earn it, we be- 
lieye he would view the subject differently. As to the spirit which cea de- 
nounce by wholesale all who labor, in behalf of a Social Reform, in defiance 
of general obloquy, rooted prejudice, and necessarily serious personal sacri- 
fices, as enemies of Christianity and Gh>od Morals, and call upon the public to 
Btarre them into silence, does it not merit the rebuke and loathing of every 
generous mind 1 Heaven aid us to imitate, though afar off, that Diyinest 
charity which could say for its persecutors and murderers, ' Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do !* 

" We are profoundly conscious that the moral tone and bearing of the Press 
fall very far beneath their true standard, and that it too often panders to pop- 
ular appetites and prejudices when it should rather withstand and labor to cor- 
rect them. We, for example remember having wasted many precious col- 
umns of this paper, whereby great good might have been done, in the publi- 
cation of a controversy on the question, ' Can there be a Church without a 
Bishop V — a controversy unprofitable in its subjeet, verbose and pointless in its 
logic, and disgraceful to our common Christianity in its exhibitions of unchar- 
itable temper and gladiatorial tactics. The Bev. Dr. Potts may also remem- 
ber that oontroveny. We ask the Pulpit to strengthen our own fibllible reso- 
lution never to be tempted by any hope of pecuniary profit, (pretty sure to be 
delusive, as it ought,) into meddling with such another discreditable per- 
formance. 

" We do not find, in the Courier's report of this sermon, any oensnres upon 
that very large and popularly respectable class of journals which regularly 
hiro out their columns, Editorial and Advertising, for the enticement of their 
readers to visit grogeries, theatres, horse-races, as we sometimes have thought- 
lessly done, but hope never, unless through deplored inadvertence, to do again. 
The difficulty of entirely resisting all temptations to these lucrative vices is so 
great, and the temptations themselves so incessant, while the moral mischief 
thence accruing is so vast and palpable, that we can hardly think the Bev. Dr. 
■slurred over the point, while we can very well imagine that his reipeoted dis- 
ciple and reporter did so. At this moment, when the great battle of Temper- 
ance against Liquid Poison and its horrible sorceries is convulsing our State, 
and its issue trembles in the balance, it seems truly incredible that a Doctor 
of Divinity, lecturing on the iniquities of the Press, ean have altogether over- 
looked this topic. Cannot the Courier from its reporter's notes supply the 
omission 7'' 

KBOTOOATIOF. 

An adveriiMinent offferiog a prize of fifty dollars for the best 



SOME PRIZB TRACTS SUGOSSTED. 



tract on the Impropriety of Dancing by members of churches, the 
tract to be published by the American Tract Society. 



" The notice copied above suggests to us some other subjects on which we 
think Tracts are needed— snligeets which are beginning to attract the thoughts 
of not a few, and which are, like dancing, of practical moment. We would 
suggest premiums to be offered, as follows : . 

" 920 for the best Tract on 'The rightfulness and consistency of a Chris- 
tian's spending 95,000 to $10,000 a year on the appetites and eDJoyments of 
himself and family, when there are a thousand families within a mile of him 
who are compelled to liye on less than 9200 a year. 

" 910 for the best Tract on the rightfulness and Christianity of a Christian's 
building a house for the exclusive residence of himself and family, at a cost 
of 950,000 to 9100,000, within sight of a. hundred families living in hovels 
worth less than 9100. 

" 95 ibr the best Tract on the Christianity of building Churches which cost 
9100,000 each, in which poor sinners can only worship on sufferanoe, and in 
the most out-of-the-way comers. 

"We would not intimate that these topics are by any means so important aa 
that of Dancing— far from it. The sums we suggest will shield us from that, 
imputation. Yet we think these subjects may also be discussed with profit, 
and, that there may be no pecuniary hinderance, we will pay the premiums 
if the American Tract Society will publish the Tracts." 

PEOVOOATlOlsr. 

An assertion in the Express, that the Tribune bestows '* peculiar 
commendation upon that part of the new Constitution which takes 
away the necessity of believing in a Supreme Being, on the part of 
him who may be called to swear our lives or property away." 

EKPLY. 

*' * The necessity of bdiecmg in a Supreme Being,' in order to be a legal 
witness, never existed ; but only the necessity of prqf easing to believe it. Now, 
a thorough villain who was at the sf^me time an Atheist would be pretty apt 
to keep to himself a belief, the avowal of which would subject him to legal 
penalties and popular obloquy, but a sincere, honest man, whose mind had be- 
come confused or clouded with regard to the evidence of a Universal Father, 
would be very likely to confess his lack of faith, and thereby be disabled from 
testifying. Such disability deranges the administration of justice and facil- 
itates the escape of the guilty." 
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An assertion that it ia false pride^ that makes domcstle service so 
abhorrent to Ameiican girls. 

BSFLT. 
" Yotf, M*diHn, Who talk §o flippuitly d Hbt folly «r fifelM prU» ol oar girl% 
bftTO yoa ever sttampted to psi yonisotf Ia thof r plMo uid ooasld«r Iho swt 
ter 1 Have you eyer weighed in the halaooo fr evuit aai ft gunt d/ Amm, 
with better food and lodging in the hoiae of a straagert Bw^o yon erer 
thought of the cfifiireiMe between doing the nao«t ardaons and repalilf^e week 
for thoee yon love, and who loTe yon, and doing the Muae in a atraage fiaea 
for those to whom your only bond of aitaohnent ii tlz dollars a month 1 
HaTO yon erer <3K>nsidered that the words of rtproof and reproach^ to easy to 
atter, are very hard to bear, espeeiaUy £rom one whOMf right so to treat yott 
is a thing of eash aad of yesterday 1 Is the differenee between freedom and 
service nothing to yon 1 How many would you like to haff» ordering yea T* 

PBOYOOATION. 

A vaifi-glorioua ckim to pore demoeraoy on. the |Mrtof a pro- 
slsrery Irish paper. 

IDKPLT. 

" We like Irish modesty — ^itis our own sort— bat Irish ideas of Liberty are 
not always so thorough and consistent as we conld wish them. To hate and 
resist the particular form of Oppression to which we haye been exposed, by 
which we have suffered, is so natural and easy that we see little merit in it ; 
to loathe and defy cUl Tyranny evermore, is what few severe sufforers by Op- 
pression ever attain to. Ages of Slavery write their impress on the souls of 
the victims — we must not blame them, therefore, but cannot stifle our con- 
sciousness nor suppress our sorrow. It is sad to see how readily the great 
mass of our Irish-bom citizens, themselves just escaped from a galling, de- 
grading bondage, lend themselves to the iniquity of depressing and flouting 
the down-trodden African Bace among ns— it was specially sad to see them 
come up to the polls in squads, when onr present State Constitution was adopt* 
ed, and vote in solid mass against Equal Suffrage to all Citisens, shouting, 
*Down with the Nagurs ! Let them go back to Africa, where they belong !* 
— for such was the laoguage of Adopted Citisens of ono or two years' stand- 
ing with regard to men born here, with their ancestors before them for several 
generations. We learn to hate Despotism and Baslavement more intonsely 
when we are thus confronted by their ineffaceable impress on the souls of 
too many of their victims." 
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PBOYOOATIOK. 

An article in the Sunday Mercury condemning the Tribune for 
excluding theatrical criticism. 



" The last time bat one that we visited a theater — it was from seven to tea 
years ago — we were insulted by a ribald, buffoon song, in derision of total u^- 
stinence from intoxicating liquors. During the last season we understand tLil 
Mr. Brougham — whom we are specially blamed by the Mercury for not help- 
ing to a crowded benefit — has made a very nice thing of ridiculing Socialism 
We doabt whefther any great, pervading reform has been effected since there 
was a stage, which that stage has not ridiculed, misrepresented, and held up 
to popular odium. It is in its nature the ereature of the mob — that is, of tiie 
least enlightened and least earnest portion of the community — and flatters the 
prejndices, courts the favor, and varnishes the vices of that portion. It bel- 
lows lostily for Liberty — meaning license to do as you please — but has small 
appetite for self-sacrifice, patient industry, and an unselfish devotion to duty. 
We feut that we shall not be able to like it, even with its groggeriee and awig* 
natien-roomi shut up— bat wiihaut thia we eannot even begin." 

PBOVOOAXION. 

A sennon by Br. Hawks denounolng Socialism in the osoal style 
of wdU-f»d thoughtlessness. 

" If ' the Socialists,' as a body, were called upon to prononnee npon the pro- 
priety of taking the property of certain doctors of divinity and dividing it 
among the mecbanios and laborers, to whom they have run recklessly and 
heavily in debt, we ha^e no doubt they, would vote very genorally and hetrtUy 
in the aflEirmative.' 

PBOVOOATION. 

A letter bewailing the threatened dissolution of the Union. 

BBPLY. 

** T/U diaaotuiion qf ike UwUm ifioudd not be the dreac^ful qfur he repre- 
aenta it. It would be a very absurd act on the part of the seceding party, and 
would work great inconvenience and embarrassment, especially to the people 
of the great Mississippi Valley. In time, however, matters would accommo- 
date themselves to the new poUtioal arrangements, and we should grow ai 
many bushels of com to the acre, and get as many yards of doth from a hun- 
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dr«d pouBda of wool, as we now do. Tke Union Si an eioellent thmg-Hiiuto 
too adrantageoaa to be broken up in an age bo ntilitarUn as this ; but it is 
poMible to exaggerate eren its blessings." 



PBOTOOATION. 

An ftrticle in a Southern paper recommending the seoession of 
the Slave States from the Union. 

BKPLT. 

" Dr. Franklin nsed to tell an aneodote illostratiTe of his idea of the folly 
of daelling, sabstantialljr thos : A man said to another in some public plaee^ 
' Sir, I wish you wonld move a little away from me, for a disagreeable odor pro- 
ceeds from you.* ' Sir/ was the stem response, * that is an insuH, and you most 
fight me !' * Certainly/ was the qaiet reply, ' I will ftght yon if you wish 
it ; but I don't see how that oan mend the matter. If you kill me, I also shall 
smell badly ; and if I kill you, you will smell worse than yon do now.' 

" We hare not yet been able to understand what our Disnnionists, North or 
South, really expect to gain by dissolving the Union. * * « * Three valu- 
able slaves escaped,' do you say 1 Will slayes be any less likely to run away 
when they know that, once across Mason and Dixon's line, they are safe from 
pursuit, and can never be reclaimed 1 * Every slaveholder is in continual ap- 
apprehension,' say you 1 In the name of wonder, how is Disunion to soothe 
their nervous excitement T They * won't stand it,' eh 1 Have they nevev 
heard of getting * out of the frying>pan into the fire' 1 Do let us hear how 
Slavery is to be fortified and perpetuated by Disunion I" 



PBOVOOATIOir. 

The excessive confidence of Whigs in the election of Henry CHay. 

BEIXY. 

" There is an old legend that once on a time all the folks in the world 
entered into an agreement that at a specified moment they would give one 
unanimous shout, just to see what a noise they eovld make, and what tre- 
mendous effects it would produce. The moment came — everybody was ex- 
pecting to see trees, if not houses, thrown down by the mighty oononssion ; 
when lo ! the only sound was made by a dumb old woman, whose tongue was 
loosed by the excitement of the occasion. The rest had all stood with mouths 
and ears wide open to hear the great noise, and so forgot to make any ! 

" The moral we trust our Whig fHends everywhere will take to heart." 
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PKOVOOATION. 

The passage in the President's Message which condemned those 
who opposed the Mexican war as unpatriotic, . 

BBPLY. 



"IS THIS WAR 7" 

•( MoiTTESiT, Oct. 7, 1846. 
" While I waa stationed with our left wing in one of the forts, 
on the evening of the 2l8t, I saw a Mexican woman bosily en- 
gaged in carrying bread and water to the wounded men of both 
armies. I saw this ministering angel raise the head of a 
wonnded man, give him water and food, and then carefully 
bind np his wound with a handkerehief she took from her own 
head. After having exhausted her supplies, she went back to 
h«r own house to get more bread and water for others. As she 
was returning on her mission of meroy, to comfort other wound- 
ed persons, I heard the report of a gun, and saw the poor in- 
nocent creature fall dead t I think it was an accidental shot 
that struck her. . I would not be willing to believe otherwise. 
It made mo sick at hearty and, turning from the scene, I in- 
volmitarily raised my eyes towards heaven, and thought, great 
Gl^od I and is this War ? Passing the spot next day, I saw her 
body still lying there with the bread by her side, and the broken 
gourd, with a few drops of water still in it — emblems of her 
errand. We buried her, and while we were digging her grave, 
cannon balls flew around us like hail." — Cor. LauisviUe Cour. 



PBOVOOATION. 

Complaints of Oharles Diokens' Advocacy of International Oopy- 
right at pnblio dinners. 

BEPLY. 

" We trust he will not be deterred from speaking the frank, round truth by 
any mistaken courtesy, diffidence, or misapprehension of public sentiment. 
He ought to speak out on this matter, for who shall protest against robbery 

12* 
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if thota who are robbed may not? Here ia a man who writes for a liviog^ 
and writes nobly ; and we of this country greedily deronr his writings, an 
entertained and instnioted by them, yet refuse so to proteot his rights as an 
anther that he can realise a single dollar from all their Taet Amerioan aali 
and popularity. Is this right? Do we look well olTering him toasts, oompli- 
ments, and other syllabub, while we refuse him naked justice 1 while we 
'say that every man may take from him the fruits of his labors without recom- 
pense or redress ? It does reiy well In a dinner speech to say that fame and 
popularity, and all that, are more than sordid gold ; but he has a wife and 
four children, whom his death may very possibly leave destitute, perhaps 
dependent for their bread, while publishers, who have grown rich on his 
writings, roll by in their carriages^ and millions who have been instmeted 
by them contribute not <me farthing to their comfort. But suppose him rich, 
if you please, the justice of the case is unaltered. He is the just owner of 
his own productions as much as though he had made axes or horse-shoes ; and 
the people who refuse to protect his right, ought not to insult him with the 
mockery of thriftless praise. Let us be just, and then generous. Ctood 
reader I if you think our guest ought to be enabled to Uve by and enjoy tiie 
fruits ci his talents and toil, just put your names to a petition for an Inter- 
national Copyright Law, and then you can take Ms hand heartily if it comes 
in your way, and say, if need be, * I have done what is in my power to pro- 
tect you from robbery T The passage of this act of long-deferred justice wUl 
be a greater tribute to his worth and aehievemcttti than aeras of inflated 
compliments soaked in hogsheads of champagne." 

PBOTOOATlOir. 

A paragri^b reoommendiDg a prorisionybr U/e for the soldicHnB 
diflftbled in the Meixioaii wsr. 



" XJjkole Sam ! yon bedasxled old hedge-hog ! don't yon see *f^<fTy' U cheap 
as dirt, only you never get done paying for it I Forty years hence, your boys 
will be sUll paying taxes to support the debt you are now piling up, and the 
cripples and other pensioners you are now manufacturing. How much more 
of this will satisfy you 1" 

pkovooahok. 
An accusation of ' malignant falsehood.' 



" There lives not a man who knows the editor of this paper who sift bo 
made to believe that we have been guilty of * malignant falsehood.* 
« « * « • •• « 
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** W« M6k no oontroT«ny with th« San ; but, linoe it ohooMf to ba pononftl, 
we defy its utmost industry and malioe to point out a single aot of our life in- 
oonsiltent with, integrity and honor. We dare it, in this respect, to do its 
worst i" 

PBOTOOATIOir. 

This sentenoe in the Express: ^^ If the editor of the Tribane be- 
UeTed a word of what he says, he would convert his profitable 
printing establishment into a Fonrier common-stock concern." 

BBFLT. 

" If our adyiser will just point us to any passage, rule, maxim or precept of 
Fourier (of whom he appears to know so much) which prescribes a pro rata 
diviflion of proceeds among all engaged in producing them, regardless of abiU 
ity, etBoieney, skill, experience, etc., we will assent to almost any absurdity 
he shall dictate. 

" As to ' carrying out his theories of Fonrierism/ etc., he (the editor of the 
Tribune) has expended for this specific purpose some thousands of dollars, and 
Intends to make the same disposition of more as soon as he has it to expend. 
Whether he ought to be guided by his own judgment or that of the Express 
man respecting the time and manner of thus testifying his faith, he will con- 
sider in duo season. He hae never had a dollar which was not the fair product 
of his own downright Ubor, and for whatever of worldly wealth may accrue 
to him beyond the needs of those dependent on his efforts he holds himself 
but the steward of a kind PrOTidence, and bound to use it all as shall seem 
most conducive to the good of the Human Race. It is quite probable, how- 
ever, that he will nerer satisfy the Express that he is either honest, sincere, 
or well-meaning, but that is not material. He has chosen, ooce for all, to an> 
Bwer a sort of attack which has become fashionable with a certain class of his 
enemies, and can hardly be driven to notioe the like again." 

PBOVOOATIOW. 

An allusion in the Oonrier and Enquirer to Mr. Greeley's diet, 
attire, socialism, philosophy, etc. 



" It is true that the editor of the Tribune chooses mainly (not entirely) 
vegetable food ; but he never troubles his readers on the sufejeot; it does not 
worry them; why should it ooneem the Coloqan * * * It ii hard 
for Pkilqsophy that so humble a man shall be xoade to ftaad •■ its • 
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plar; wUle CkriBHanUyia penoniiled bytlMhero of the Sunday duel with 
Hon. Tom. Marshall ; but sneh lack will happen. 

" As to oar personal appearance, it does seem time that w6 should say some- 
thing, to stay the flood of nonsense with which tj^e town must by this time be 
nauseated. Some donkey a while ago, apparently anxious to assul or annoy 
the editor of this paper, and not well knowing with what, originated the story 
(tf his oarelessncsB of personal appearances ; and since then every blockhead 
of the same disposition and distressed by a similar lack of ideas, has repeated 
and exaggerated the foolery ; until from its origin in the Albany Microscope 
it has sunk down at last to the columns of the Courier and Enquirer, growing 
more absurd at every landing. Yet all this time the object of this silly rul- 
lery has doubtless worn better clothes than two-thirds of those who thus as- 
sailed him — better than any of them could honestly wear, if they paid their 
debts otherwise than by bankruptcy ; while, if they are indeed more cleanly 
than he, they must bathe very thoroughly not less than twice a day. The 
editor of the Tribune is the son of a poor and humble farmer; came to Kew 
York a minor, without a friend within 200 miles, less than ten dollars in his 
pocket, and precious little besides ; he has never had a dollar from a relatlTe, 
and has for years labored under a load of debt, (thrown on him by others* 
misconduct and the revulsion of 1837,) which he can now just see to the end 
of Thenceforth he may be able to make a better show, if deemed essential 
by his friends ; for himself, he has not much time or thought to bestow on the 
matter. That he ever afeeUd eccentricity is most untrue; and certainly no 
eostumc he ever appeared in would create such a sensation in Broadway as 
that James Watson Webb would have worn but for the clemency of Govemoor 
Seward. Heaven grant our assailant may never hang with such weight on 
another Whig Executive ! We drop him." 

(Colonel Webb had been sentenced to two years' imprisonment 
for fighting a duel. Governor Seward pardoned him before he had 
served one day of his term.) 

PEOVOOATION. 

A charge of 'infidelity,' in the Express. 

BKPLT. 

" The editor of the Tribune has never been anything else than a believer 
in the Christian Beligion, and has for many years been a member of a Chris- 
tian Church. He never wrote or uttered a syllable in favor of Infidelity. 
But truth is lost on the Express, which can never forgive us the ' Infidel- 
ity ' of circulating a good many more copies, Daily and Weekly, than are 
taken of that paper." 
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MiOTOOATION. 

Leitters complainiBg of the Tribnne^s hostility to the Mexican war. 



" Our faith I0 strong and elear that we serve our eoimlry beat by obeying 
onr Maker in all things, and that He rec^uires ns to bear open, nneqaivoeal 
testimony against every iniquity, hovrever speoloos, and to expose every lying 
pretense whereby men are instigated to imbrue their hands in eaoh other* s 
blood. We do not believe it possible that oar country can be prospered in sach 
a war as this. It may be viotoriohs ; it may acquire immense •accessions of 
territory ; but these victories, these acquisitions, will prove fearful calamities, 
by sapping the morals of onr people, inflating them with pride and corrupting 
them with the lust of conquest and of gold, and leading them to look to the 
Commerce of the Indies and the Dominion of the Seaa for those substantial 
blessings which follow only in the wake of peaceful, eontented Labor. So sure 
as the Universe has a Buler will every acre of territory we acquire by this 
war prove to onr Nation a curse and the source of infinite calamities.'' 

PBOVOOATIOlSr. 

An attempt on the part of Ool. Webb to excite violence against 
the Tribnne and its editor. 



" This li no new trick on the part of the Courier* It is not the first nor the 
second time that it has attempted to excite a mob to violence and outrage 
against those whom it hates. In July, 1834, when, owing to its ferocious de- 
nunciations of the Abolitionists, a furious and law-defying mob held virtual 
possession of our city, assaulting dwellings, churches and persons obnoxious to 
its hate, and when the Mayor called out the citizens by Proclamation to assist 
in restoring tranquillity, the Courier (llth July) proclaimed: 

*< * It is time, for the reputation of the city, and perhaps for the welfare of 
themselves, that these Abolitionists and Amalgamationists should know the 
ground on which they stand. They are, we learn, always clamorous with the 
Police for protection, and demand it as a right inherent to their characters as 
American citizens. Now fee tell them that, when they openly and publicly 
outrage public feeling, they have no right to demand protection from, the Peo- 
ple they thxis insvU, When they endeavor to disseminate opinions which, if 
generally imbibed, must infallibly destroy our National Union, and produce 
scenes of blood and carnage horrid to think of; when they thus preach up 
treason and murder, the tBgia qf the Law indignantly withdraws its shelter 
from them.. 
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" ' When they vilify our religion by olaning the Redeemer of the world in 
the lowest grade of the human apeeies ; when they dehase the nohle race from 
which we spring — that race which called civilisation into existence, and from 
which have proceeded all the great, the brave, and the good that hare ever 
lived — and place it in the same scale as the most stapid, ferodoas and cow- 
wdly of the divisions into which the Creator has divided mankind, then they 
plaee themselTet beyond th$ paU qfaU /910, for they violato every law, divine 
and human. Ought not, we ask, our City anthoritiea to make them understand 
this ; to tell them that they proeeente their treasonable and beastly plans at 
their own peril 7* 

** Snob is the man, such the mean*, by i^tioh he seeks to bally Fssemen out 
of the rights of Free Speech and Free Thovghl. There are those who eewer 
before his threats and his ruffian appeals to mob violence— here is one whii 
never mil ! All the powers of Land-jobbing and Slave-jobbing cannot drive 
ns one inek from the ground we have assumed of determined and <^n h<2stil- 
ity to this atrooions war, its eontrivsis and abetton. Let those who threaten 
ns with assassination understand, once for all, that we pity while we despise 
their baseness." 

PBOTOOATION. 

The following, from the Express : " For woman we think the 
fittest place Is home, *• sweet home ' — ^by her own firedde and among 
her own children ; bat the Tribnne would pnt her in trowsers, or 
on stilts as & public woman, or tumble her pell-mell into some Fou- 
rier establishment." 

BSPLT. 
The following, from the Bxpress of the tame daU : " At the Park this even- 
ing the gracefal Augusta, (whose benefit, last night, notwithstanding the 
weather, was fashionably and numerously attended,) takes her leave of us for 
the present. We can add nothing to what we have already said in praise of 
this charming artist's performances, farther than to express the hope that it 
may not be long ere we are again permitted to see her upon our boards. As 
in beauty, grace, delicacy, and refinement, she stands alone in her profession, 
so in private life she enjoys, and most justly, toa, the highest repntaUon in all 
her relations." 

PBOTOOATIOBT. 

To what a low degree of debasement must the Coons have indeed 
fallen, when even so notorious a reprobate as Nick Biddle is disgust- 
ed with them. — Plebeiom. 

BBPLY. 

" All the *notorlona reprobates ' in the oonntry were < disgusted' with the 
Whigs long ago. They have found their proper resting-place in the embraoei 
of Loco-Foooism." 
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PBOTOOATIOK. 

Our whole national debt is less than sixty days^ interest on that 
of Great Britain, yet, with all our resonrces the English call ns 
bankrapt {--Baatan Post 

BXPLT. 
** But England pays her interest— large as it if ; and if onr States will not 
pay even their debts, small as they are, why should they not be called 
bMikrnpiV 

PSOTOOATZOir. 

A charge that the Tribune sacrified the Right to the Expedient. 

BBFLY. 

'* Old stories yery often hare a foroible tpplioation to present times. The 
Mlowing anecdote we met with lately in an ezehaage iMtper s 

" * How if ity John, that you bring the wagon home in loeh a eonditton 1" 

" < I broke it driving over a itnrnp." 

*** Where 1" 

'* * Back in the woods, half a mflo or eo.'^ 

" < Bat why ^d you nin agafaut the stomp 1 Oonld n' t y oa see how to drlre 
straight r' 

** * I did drive straight, sir, and that is the very reason that I dzoye over it. 
The stump was directly in the middle of the road." 

** < Why, then, ^d you not go round it V 

" * Because, sir, the stump had no right in the middle of the road, and I had 
a right in it." 

** * True, John, the stump ought not to have been in the road, but I wondar 
that you were so foolish as not to courider that it isos there, and that it 
was stronger than your wagon." 

" ' Why, father, do you think that I am always going to yield up my 
lights? Not I. I am determined to stick up to them, come what wiU."* 

" ' But what is the use, John, of standing up to rights, when yon only get a 
greater wrong by so doing 1" 

" ' I shall stand up for them at all haiards.** 

" * Well, John, all I have to say is this^heresfter you must famish yo«r 
own wagon." 

FBOTOOATIOir. 

The application of the word ^Bah ' to one of the Tribune's ar- 
gnments. 

BSPLT. 

** We are quite irilling that erery animal should express its emotions in tha 
language natural to it" 
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PBOTOOATIOir. 

OoDflerratism in general. 

HSBITJUE. 

" The Btvbbom oonienratiye is like a horse on board a ferry-boat The horse 
may back, but the boat moyee on, and the animal wHh it." 

FBOYOOATION. 

A correspondent, to illnstrate his position, that eUave-owners have 
a right to move with their slaves into new territories, compared 
those territories to a village common, upon which every villager 
has an equal right to let lus animals graze. 

BEFLT. 

" No, sir. A man may ohooee to pastnre his geete upon the oommon, wfaieh 
wonld apoil the paHure for oows and hones. The other TiUagen wovld be 
right in keeping out the geese, eren by violenoe." 

And thus the Tribune warred, and warring, prospered. Repeat- 
ed supplements, ever-inoreasing circnlation, the freqnent omission 
of advertisements, all testified that a man may be independent in 
the expression of the most nnpopnlar opinions, and yet not be 
'starved into silence.^ 

One more glance at the three volmnes from which most of the 
above passages are taken, and we accompany onr hero to new 
scenes. In the Fifty-four-forty-or-Rght controversy, the Tribune 
of course took the side of peace and moderation. Its obituary of 
General Jackson in 1845, being not wholly eulogistic, called forth 
anggr comment from the democratic press. In the same year, it 
gave to the advocates respectively of phonography, the phonetic 
system, and the magnetic telegraph, an ample hearing, and occa- 
sional encouragement. In 1846, its Reporters were excluded from 
the gallery of the House of Representatives, because a correspond- 
ent stated, jocularly, that Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, lunched in the 
House on sausages. The weak member has since been styled Sau- 
sage Sawyer — a name which he will put off only with his mortal 
coil. Throughout the Mexican war, the Tribune gave all due honor 
to the gallantry of the soldiers who fought its battles, on one occa- 
Bion defending Gen. Pierce from the charge of cowardice and boast- 
ing. In 1847, the editor made the tour of the great lake ooontry, 
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going to the uttermost parts of Lake Superior, and writing a series 
of letters which repealed the charms and the capahilities of that 
region. In the same year it gave a complete exposition of the so- 
called * Revelations' of Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis, hnt without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to their supernatural origin. War followed, 
of course. To Mr. Whitney's Pacific Railroad scheme it assigned 
sufficient space. Agassiz' lectures were admirahly reported, with 
from ten to twenty woodcuts in the report of each lecture. Gen. 
Taylor's nomination to the presidency it descried in the distance, 
and opposed vehemently. 

The last event of the seventh volume was the dispute with the 
Herald on the suhject of the comparative circulation of the two 
papers. The Tribune challenged the Herald to an investigation by 
an impartial committee, whose report each paper should publish, 
and the losing party to give a hundred dollars to each of the two 
orphan asylums of the city. The Herald accepted. The report of 
the committee was as follows : 

"The nndersigned having been designated by the publishera of the New 
York Herald and New York Tribune, reapectiyely, to examine jointly and re- 
port for publication the aotual circulation of these two joumalB, hare made 
the scrutiny required, and now report, that the average circulation of the two 
papers during the four weeks preceding the agreement which originated this 
investigation, was as follows : 



JV)no York Herald, 

Average Daily circulation 16,71 1 

" Weekly « 11,455 

« Presidential " 780 



Total 28,946 



AVw York TVOufU, 

Average Daily circulation 11,455 

« Weekly " 15,780 

« Semi-Weekly 960 

Total 28,196 



»' The quantity of paper used by each establishment, during the four weeks 
above specified, was as follows : By the New York Herald, 975 reams for the 
Daily 1 95i reams for the Weekly, and 6 reams for the Presidential. By the 
New York Tribune, 573 reams for the Daily ; 13U reams for the Weekly, and 
16 reams for the Semi- Weekly. 
" We therefore decide that the Herald has the larger average circulation. 

'^ James O. Wilson. 
"Daniel H. Meoie." 

The Tribune paid the money, but protested that the ' Presidential 
Herald,' and, above all, the Sunday Herald, ought to have ben ex- 
cluded from the comparison. 



CHAPTEE IXII. 
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Beroliitioiis^ £im>pe->Th« Tribune exnito— The flUeTegammoii letters— Taylor and 
FOlmore— Oonrae of the Trtlw m e HofMa Greeley at Yanzlian Gardeo^Rfs 
eleeUoB to OoagreM. 

Thx Year of Hope! You have not forgotten, O reader, the 
thrill, the tamult, the eostasy of joy with which, on the morning 
of March 28th, 1848, yon read in the morning papers these electric 
and transporting capitals. Regale yonr eyes with them once 
more: 

FIFTEEN DAYS LATEB FROM EUBOPB. 



ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 



HIGHLY IMPORTANT NEWS! 



ABDICATION OF LOUIB PHILLIPPEI 



A BEPUBLIC PROCLAIMED. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HAVE LEFT PARIS. 



JiSSAVLT OX THE PALAIS KOTAL, 



6SXAT LOSS OF LIFE. 



OOMMUKIOATIOK WITH THE INTERIOR CUT OFF. 



RESIGNATION OF MIKISTERS. 



REVOLT IN AMIENS -PARIS IN ALARM. 



What history is condensed in these few words ? Why has not 
that history been faithfully and minutely recorded, as a warning 
and a guide to the men of future revolutions ? Why has no one 
deduced from the events of the last eighty years a science of Rev- 
olution, laid down the principles npon which success is possible, 
probable, certain? The attempt, and not the deed oonfoanded Ea- 
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rope, and condemned her to more yean of ftetering stagnation. 
" As I looked out of the -vdndow oi my hot^ in Boulogne,*' saye 
a reeent traveler, *^ it seemed to me that aQ the men were soldiers, 
and that women did all the work.'' How pitiful t How shameful I 
A million of men under arms I The army, the elite of the nation 1 
One man of every ten to keep ther other nine in order I 1 in- 
finite and dastardly imbeeility I 

I need not say that the Trihmie ijhmged into the Eufopean con- 
teats headlong* It chronided %rety popular triumph with ezulta- 
tiofi unbounded. One of the editors of the paper, Mr. Charles A. 
Dana, went to Europe to procure the most authentic and direct in- 
formation of events as they transpired, and his letters over the 
well-known initials, ^ 0. A. D.,' were a conspicuous and valuable 
feature of the year. Mr. Greeley wrote incessantly on the subject, 
blending advice with exhortation, jubilation with warning. In be- 
half of Ireland, his sympathies were most strongly aroused, and he 
aooepted a place in the ^ Directory of the FHends of Irehmd,*' to the 
ftmds €ft which he contributed liberally. 

It Was in August of this year, that the famous ^^ Slievegammon " 
letters were published. As frequent allusions to this amusing affair 
are still made in the papers, it may as well be explained here. The 
country was on the tiptoe of expectation tor important news of the 
Irish rebellion. The steamer arrived. Among tlie despatches of 
the Tribune were three letters from Dublin, giving news not con- 
tained in the newspapers. The Tribune " without vouching for the 
accuracy of the statements," made haste to publish the letters, 
with due glorification. This is one of them : 

DvBUN, Aug. 3, 1848. 

"Vo newspaper here dare teU the truth oanoernliig the battle of SUeve- 
namoD, bat from all we oan learn, the people have had a great vifllory. Gen. 
Macdonald, the commander of the British forces, is killed, and six thousand 
troops are killed and wounded. The road for three miles is covered with the 
deiid. We also hare the inspiring intelligence that Kilkenny and Limerick 
have been taken by the people. ' The people of Dublin have gone in thousands 
to asttist in the country. Mr. John B. Dillon was wounded in both legs. Mr. 
Meagher was also wounded in both arms. It is generally expected thai Dub- 
lin will rise and attack the Jails on Sunday night, {Aug, 6.) 

" All the people coming in on the Railroad are cautioned and commanded 
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not to tell the news. When tike can uvire, thouandi of the Dnblin people 
am wftitiog for the intelligence. The poUee drive away thoie who are aeen 
asking questioni. Why all this oare of the goTomment to prevent the spread 
of intelligence, nnless it be that aomething has happened which the j want 
kept as a secret 1 If they ha 1 obtained a victory they woold be very i^ to 
let us know it. 

" We are informed that the 3d Blnffii (a regiment of Infantry) turned and 
fought tBtth the people. The 31st regimen^ at Atblone, have also declared for 
the people, and two regiments have Iwen sent to disarm them. 

" The monntun of SUevenamon is almost inaccessible. There ia bat one 
approach to it. It is said to be well supplied with provisions. It was a glo- 
rious place for our noble Smith O'Brien to select. It is said he has sixty 
thousand men around himj with a considerable supply of arms, ammunition, 
and cannon. In '98, the rebels could not be taken from Slievenamon until 
they chose to come out themselves. 

" A lady who came to town yesterday, and who had passed the scene of bat- 
tle, said that for three miles the stench arising from the dead men and horses 
was almost suffocating. 

" Wexford was quite peaceable till recently — ^but the government in its mad- 
ness proclaimed it, and now it is in arms to assist the cause. Now that we are 
fairly and spiritedly at it, are we not worthy of help 7 What are you doing 
for us 1 People of America, Ireland stretohes her hand to you for assistance. 
Do not let us be disappointed. B." 

For a day or two, the Irish and the friends of Ireland ezolted ; 
but when the truth bceame known, their note was sadly changed, 
and the Tribune was widely accused of having originated a hoax. 
Whereas, it was only too innocent I 

The most remarkable feature of the affair was, that the letters 
were written in good faith, The mind of Dublin was in a delirium 
of excitement, rumors of the wildest description were readily be- 
lieved, and the writer of tl^e Slievegammon letters was as completely 
deceived as any of his readers. It need only be added, that Hor- 
ace Greeley never saw the letters till he saw them in print in the 
columns of the Tribune ; when they Appeared, he was touring in 
the uttermost parts of Lake Superior. 

This was the year, too, of the Taylor and Fillmore ' campaign ;* 
from which, however, the Tribune held obstinately aloof till late in 
the summer. Mr. Greeley had opposed the nomination of Gen. 
Taylor from the day it began to be agitated. He opposed it at 
the nominating convention in Philadelphia, and used all his infla- 



tence to seotire the nomination of Henry Olay. As soon as the final 
ballot decided the contest in favor of Taylor, he mshed from the 
hall in disgust, and, on his return to Kew York, could not sufficient- 
ly overcome his repugnance to the ticket, to print it^ as the custom 
then was, at the head of his editorial columns. He ceased to appote 
the election of Gen. Taylor, but would do nothing to promote it. 
The list of candidates does not appear, in the usual place in the Tri- 
bune, as the regular ' Whig nominations,' till the twenty-ninth of 
September, and even then, our editor consented to its appearance 
with great reluctance. Two days before, a whig meeting had been 
held at Yauxhall Garden, which Mr. Greeley chanced to attend. 
He was seen by the crowd, and after many, and very vociferous 
calls, he made a short address, to the following effect : 

" I trtust, fellow-oitiEons, I shall neyer* be afraid nor ashamed to meet a 
Whig assemblage and express my sentiments on the political questions of the 
day. And although I hare had no intimation till now that my presence here 
was expected or desired, I am the more ready to answer your call since I have 
heard intimations, even from this stand, that there was some mystery in my 
course to be cleared up — some astounding revelation with regard to it to be 
expected. And our eloquent friend from Kentucky even volunteered, in his 
remarks, to see me personally and get me right. If there be indeed any 
mystery in the premises, I wiU do my best to dispel it. But I have, in truth, 
nothing to reveal. I stated in announcing Gen. Taylor's nomination, the day 
after it was made, that I would support if I. saw no other way to defeat the 
election of Lewis Cass. That pledge I have ever regarded. I shall faithfully 
redeem it. And, since there is now no chance remaining that any other than 
Gen. Taylor or Gea. Oass can be elected, I shall henceforth support the ticket 
nominated at Philadelphia, and do what I can for its election. 

" But I have not changed my opinion of the nomination of Gen. Taylor, t 
believe it was unwise and unjust. For Gen. Taylor, personally, I have ever 
spoken with respect ; but I believe a candidate could and should have been 
chosen more deserving, more capable, more popular. I cannot pretend to sup- 
port him with enthusiasm, for I do not feel any. 

" Yet while I frankly avow that I would do little merely to make Gen. Tay- 
lor President, I cannot forget that others stand or fall with him, and that 
among them are Fillmore and Fish and Patterson, with whom I have battled 
for the Whig cause ever since I wua entitled to vote, and to whom I cannot 
now be unfaithful. I cannot forget that if Gen. Taylor be elected we shall in 
all proba.bility have a Whig Congress; if Gen. Cass is elected, a Looo-Fooo 
Congress. Who can ask me to throw away all these because of my ol^eotioBi 
to Gen. Taylor t 
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« And Uim the question of Free Soil, what ahaU be the fete of tbat? I 
presume there are here some Free Soil men ['Tes! TesI all Free Soil V] — I 
mean those to whom the question of extending or restricting Slarerj out- 
weighs all other oonsideratioDS. I ask these what hope they have of keeping 
Slavery out of California and New- Mexico with Gen. Cass President, and a 
Loeo-Foco Congress 1 I have none. And I appeal to erery Free Soil Whig 
to ask himself this question—' How would South Carolina and Texas wish yon 
to rote V Can you doubt that yonr bitter adversaries would rejoice to hear 
that you had resolved to break off from the Whig party and permit Geo Can 
to be oboeen President, with an obedient Congress ? / cannot doubt it. And 
I cannot believe that a wise or worthy course, which my bitterest adversaries 
would gladly work out fur me. 

"Of Gen. Taylor's soundness on this question, I feel no assurance, and can 
give none. But I believe him clearly pledged by his letters to leave legisla- 
tion to Congress, and not attempt to oootrol by his veto the policy of the coun- 
try. I believe a Whig Congress will not consent to extend Slavery, and that a 
Whig President will not go to war with Congress an<t the general spirit of his 
party. So believing, I shall support the Whig nominations with a view to the 
triumph of Free Soil, trusting that the day is not distant when an amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution will give the appointment of Postmasters 
and other local officers to the People, and strip the President of the enormous 
and anti- republican patronage which now causes the whole Political action of 
the country to hinge npon its Presidential Elections. Such are my views; 
inch will be my ooorse. I trust it will no longer be pretended that there is 
any mystery about them." 

This speech was received with particular demonstrationB of ap* 
provaL It was felt that a serious obstacle to Gen. Taylor^s sucoess 
was removed, and that now the whig party would march on in an 
unbroken phalanx to certain victory* 

The day which secured its triumph elected Horace Greeley to a 
seat in the House of Representatives, which the death of a member 
had made vacant. He was elected for one session only, and that, 
the short one of three months. How he came to be nominated has 
been explained by himself in a paragraph on the corruptive machin- 
ery of our primary elections : "An editor of the Tribune was once 
nominated through that machinery. So he was— to serve ninely 
days in OongreBe— and he does n't feel a bit proud of it. But let 
it be considered that the Oonvention was not chosen to nominate 
him, and did not (we presume) think of doing any such thing, 
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until it had unanimoasly nominated another, who unexpectedly de- 
clined, and then one of us was pitched upon to 8U])|)ly his place. 
We don't know whether U)e Primaries were as corrupt then as now 
or not ; our impression is that they have been growing steadily 
worse and worse — but no matter — let us have them reformed.*^ 

His nomination introduced great spirit into the contest, and he 
was voted for with enthusiasm, particularly by two chisses, work- 
ing-men and thinking-men. His majority over his opponent was 
8,177, the whole number of votes being 5,985. His majority con- 
siderably exceeded that of Gen. Taylor in the same wards. At 
the same election Mr. Brooks, of the Express, was elected to a seat 
in the House, and his ^ Oard* of thanksgiving to those who had 
Yoted for him, elicited or suggested the following from Mr. 
€^^eeley: 

^TO THB XLEOTOBS 07 THX YITH OONGBXSSIONAL DISTBIOT. 

" The undersigned, late a candidate for Congress, respectfally returns his 
thanks — first, to his politioal opponents for the uniform kindness and considera- 
tion with which he was treated by them throughout the canvass, and the un- 
Bolioited suffrages with which he was honored by many of them ; secondly, to 
the great mass of his political brethren, for the ardent, enthusiastic and effect- 
ive support which they rendered him ; and, lastly, to that small portion of 
the Whig electors who saw fit to withhold from him their votes, therehy 
nearly or quite neutralising the support he received from the opposite party. 
Claiming for himself the right to vote for or against any candidate of his 
party as his own sense of right and duty shall dictate, he very freely aoyzds 
to all others the same liberty, without offense or inquisition. 

" During the late canvass I have not, according to my best recollection, 
spoken of myself, and have not replied in any way to any sort of attack or 
imputation. I have in no manner sought to deprecate the objections, nor to 
soothe the terrors of that large and most influential class who deem my ad- 
vocacy of Land Reform and Social Ba-oiganication synonymous with In- 
fidelity and systematic Robbery. To have entered upon explanations or vin- 
dications of my views on these subjects in the crisis of a great National 
struggle, which taxed every eneigy, and demanded every thought, comported 
neither with my leisure nor my inclination. 

" Neither have I seen fit at any time to justify nor allude to my participa- 
tion in the efforts made here last summer to aid the people of Ireland in their 
anticipated struggle for Liberty and Independence. I shall not do so now. 
What I did then, in behalf of the Irish miUioiM, I stand ready to do again, 
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10 far M mjmtua will permit, when a similar opportunity, with a like pi6t* 
peet of 11100088, ifl preeentod-— and not for them only, but for any equally op- 
pressed and solTerinip people on the faee of the earth. If any * extortion and 
plonder* were oontrived and perpetrated in the meetings for Ireland at 
yanzhall last season, I am wholly unoonsoioos of it, though I ought to be as 
well informed as to the alleged * extortion and plunder* asmost others, wfasther 
my information were obtained in the character of conspirator or that of vie- 
tim. I feel impelled, however, by the expressions employed in Mr. Brooks's 
isard, to state that I have fouod nothing like an inclination to ' extortion and 
plunder* in the councils of the leading friends of Ireland in this city, and no- 
thing like a suspicion of such baseness among the thousands who sustained and 
cheered them in their efforts. All the suspicions and imputations to wiiieh 
those hare been subjected, who freely gaye their money and their exer^ 
tions in aid of the generous though ineffectual effort for Ireland's liberatkm, 
bare originated with those who never gave that cause a prayer or a shilling, 

and have not yet traveled beyond them. 

** Bespecttully, 

<*HoBACB GutSLvr. 

« New York, Nov. 8, 1848.*' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



THREE MONTHS IN CONGRESS* 

tlis objects as a Member of Congress— Hie first acts— The Chaplain hypocrlqr— The 
Land Reform Bill— Distributing the Documents— Offers a novel Ecsolutioo— The 
Mileage £xpos6— Congressional delays— Explosion in the House— Mr. Tamer's ors* 
tlon— Mr. Greeley defends himself— The Walker Tariff— Congress In a pet— Speech 
at the Printers' Festival— The House in good humor— Trajveling dead-head— Per- 
sonal explanations— A dry haw 1— The amendment game— Congressional dignity- 
Battle of the books— The Recruiting System— The last night of the Session— The 
* usual gmtuity'— The Inauguration Ball— Farewell to his constituents. 

In the composition of this work, I have, as a rule, abstained jfrom 
the impertinence of panegyric, and most of the few sentences of 
an applausive nature which escaped my pen were promptly erased 
on the first perusal of the passages which they disfigured. Of a 
good action, the simplest narrative is the best panegyric ; of a bad 
action, the best justification is the tohole truth about it. Therefore, 
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though Horace Greeley's career in Oongress is that part of his life 
which I regard With unmdngled admiration, and thongh the conduct 
of his enemies daring that period fills me with inexpressible disgust, 
i shall present here little more than a catalogue of his acts and en- 
deavors while he held a place in the National bear-garden. 

He seema to have kept two objects in view, during those three 
turbulent and exciting months : 1, to do his duty as a Bei»<esentative 
of the People ; 2, to let the people know exactly and fully what 
manner of place the House of Kepresentatives is, by what methods 
their business is kept from being done, and tinder what pretexts 
their money is plundered. The first of these objects kept him con- 
stantly in his place on the floor of the House. The second he ac- 
complished by daily letters to the Tribune, written, not at his desk 
in the House, but in his room before and after each day's hubbub. 
It vnll be convenient to arrange this chapter in the form of a jour- 
nal. 

Dec, 4th. This was Monday, the first day of the session. Horace 
Greeley Hook the oaths and his seat.' 

I>ee, 5tk He ^ave notice of his intention to bring in a bill to 
discourage speculation In the public lands, and establish homesteads 
?ipon the same. 

Ike, %th. He wrote a letter to the Tribune, in which he gave 
his first impressions of the House, and used some plain English. 
He spoke strongly npon the dishonesty of members drawing pay 
«nd yet not giving attendance at the early sessions, though the 
House had a hundred bills ready for conclusive action, and every 
day lost at the outset insures the defeat of tea bilk at the close. 
As a specimen (rf the plain Ei^lwh, take this : 

" On the third day, the Senate did not even succeed in forming a quorum ; 
cut of fifty -seven or eight memhera, who are all sure to be in for their pay 
luad mileage, only twenty-nine appeared ia their seats ; and the annual hy- 
pocrisy of electing a chaplain had to go over and waste another day. If either 
House had a chaplain who dare preach to its members what they ought to hear 
—of their faithlessness, their neglect of duty, their iniquitous waste of time, 
«nd robbery of the public by taking from the treasury money which they have 
not even attempted to earn— then there would be some sense in the chaplain 
tNwiBQm ; bat say iU-brod Kathan or Eiyah who should undertake such a job 

13 
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would be kioked <mC Is ihort order. So the okaplainey rexnains & tkiag of 
grimaoe and mnminerj, nioelj oaksaUted to help some ilocklesa and eomphd. 
•ant shepherd to a few hundred dollars, and impMe on deront simpletons u 
exalted notion of the piety of Congress. Shonld not the truth be spoken ? 

** But in truth the great sorrow is, that so many of the Members of Goo- 
gross, as of men in high station elsewhere, are merely dexterous ja^glers, or 
the tools of dexterous jugglers, with the cup and balls of politios, sholBed into 
responsible places as a reward for past complianees, or in the hope of being 
there made useful to the inyentois and patentees of their intelleotnal and 
moral greatness. To such men, the idea of anybody's coming to Congress for 
anything else than the distinotioa and the plunder, unless It be in the hope of 
intriguing their way up to some still lazier and more lucrative post, is so irre- 
sistibly comic— such an exhibition of Jolly greenness, that they cannot oontem- 
plate it without danger of explosion." 

Dee. ISth, Mr. 'Greeley introduced the Land Beform bill, of 
which he had given notice. It provided : 

1. That any citizen, and any alien who had declared his intention 
of becoming a citizen, may file a pre-emption claim to 160 acres of 
Public Land, settle upon it, improve it, and have the privilege of 
buying it at any time within seven years of filing the cl«m, at the 
Government price of $1 25 per acre : provided^ that he is not the 
owner or claimant of any other real estate, 

2. That the Land office where a daim is filed, shall issne a War- 
rant of Pre-emption, secnring the claimant in seven years^ possess- 
ion. 

8. That, after five years* occupancy, a warrant-holder who makes 
oath of his intention to reside on and cultivate his land for life shall 
become the owner of any forty acres of his claim which he may 
select ; the head of a family eighty acres. 

4. That the price of public lands, when not sold to actual settlers, 
shall be five dollars per acre. 

6. That false aflBdavits, made to procure land under the provisions 
of this bill, shall be punished by three years' hard labor in a State 
prison, by a fine not exceeding $1,000, and by the loss of the land 
fraudulently obtained. 

JDee. IQth, The following notice appeared in the Tribune: 

" In reference to many requests for ooj^es of the President's Message and 
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«ooompBsi7ing Documents, I desire to state that rach Mesaage and Doouments 
are expected to cover twelve to fourteen hundred printed octavo pages, and 
to include three maps, the engraving of which will probably delay the publi- 
cation for two or three weeks yet. I shall distribute my share of them as soon 
as possible, and make them go as far as they will ; but I cannot satisfy half 
the demands upon me. As each Senator will have nearly two hundred copies, 
while Representatives have but about sixty each, applications to Senators^ 
especially from the smaller States, are obviously the most prumisiog." 

Dee. 18^A. Mr. Greeley offered the following resolution in the 
House: 

" Resolved^ That the Secretary of the Navy be requested to inquire into 
and report upon the expediency and feasibility of temporarily emplojing the 
whole or a portion of our national vessels, now on the Pacific station, in the 
transportation, at moderate rates, of American citizens and their effects from 
Panama and the Mexican ports on the Pacific to San Francisco in California.'* 

This was the year of the gold fever. The fate of the above reso- 
lution may he given in its proposer's own words 

" Monday," he wrote, " was expressly a resolution day ; and (the ordei 
commencing at Ohio) it was about 2 o'clock before New York was called, and 
I had a chance to offer the foregoing. It Was received, but could not be acted 
on except by unanimous consent (which was refused) until it shaU have laid 
over one day — when of course it will never be reached again. When the 
States had been called through, I rose and asked the House to consider the 
above a^ modified so as to have the inquiry made by its own Naval Commit- 
tee instead of the Secretary of the Navy — ^thus brmging its immediate consid- 
eration within the rules. No use — two or three on the other side sang out 
^ Object,' * Object,' and the resolution went over — as all resolutions which any 
member indicates a purpose to debate most do. Bo the resolution cannot be 
reached again this Session." 

Dec. l^th, Mr. Greeley made what the reporters styled ' a plain 
and forcible speech,' on the tariff, in which he animadverted upon 
a passage of the Message, wherein the President had alluded to 
mannfactnrers as an * aristocratic class, and one that claimed exclu- 
sive privileges.' Mr. Greeley walked into the President. 

Dbc. 22(2. On this day appeared in the Tribune, the famous 
Congressional Mileage Expose. The history of this ezpos^ is 
briefly related by Mr. Greeley, in the Whig Ahnanac for 1850. 
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** Barly in Deoember, I mIM on the SeiyMnUat* Arms, for some matn&j eft 
noeoont, be being payouMter of tiie Henee. Tbe Behedule need by that olBoef 
wes plaoed before me, ihowing tbe amoont of mileage leepeetiTely aeeorded 
to every member of the Honae. Many of theae amoonts strnok me ae ex- 
eessive, and I tried to reoolleet if any pnblioation of all the allowanoee in a 
like ease had ever been made through the jonraals, bat eonld not remember 
any sneh pnblieity. On inquiry, I was informed that the amonnts were rego* 
larly poblished in a certain document entitled * The PabUe Aooounts,' of irlu<A 
no considerable number was printed, and which was obtioosly not intended 
for popular distribution, [tt is even omitted in thia document for the year 
1848, printed since I published my expos6, so that I can now find it in no pnb> 
lie document whatever.] I could not remember that I had ever seen a oopy, 
though one had been obtained and used by my assistant in making up last 
year's Almanac. It seemed to me, therefore, desirable that the facts should 
be brought to the knowledge of the public, and I resolved that it should be 
done. 

** But how 7 To have picked out a few of what seemed to me the most fla* 
grant ceses of overcharge, and print these alone, would be to invite -and seonre 
the reputation of partiality, partisanship, and personal animosity. No other 
course seemed so fair as to print the mileage of each member, with neoessary 
elucidations. I accordingly employed an ez^clerk in one of the departmental 
and instructed him to make out a tabular expos6 as foUowa : 

** 1. Name of each member of the House ; 

" 2. Actual distance from bis residence to Washington by the shorteat poct^ 
route; 

" 3. Distance for which he is allowed and paid mileage { 

'* 4. Amount of mileage received by him ; 

" 6. Excess of mileage so received over what would have been if the dia> 
tance had been computed by the shortest or most direct mail-route. 

" The expos^ was made out aoeordlngly) and promptly forwarded to -the Tri^ 
bune, in which it appeared.^' 

In the remarks which introduced the tabular statement, Mr. 
Greeley expressly and pointedly laid the blame of tbe enormous ex» 
cess to tlie law, " Let no man,*' lie said "jump at the conclusion 
that this excess has been charged and received contrary to law. 
The fact is otherwise. The members are all honorable men-— if any 
irreverent infidel should doubt it, we can silence him ^by referring 
to the prefix to their names in the newspapers, and we presume 
each has charged just what the law allows him. That law ex* 
pressly says that each shall receive eight dollars for every twenty 
miles travelled in coming to and returning from Oongrees, * by the 
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Qsiudly traveled route;' and of course if the roate usaally traveled 
from OaUforaia to Washington is aronnd Oape Horn, or the mem- 
bers from that embryo State shall choose to think it is — ^they will 
each be entitled to charge some $12,000 mileage per session, accord- 
ly. We assume that each has charged precisely what the law al- 
lows him, and thereupon we prese home the question — *^ Ottffht not 
THAT LAW to be amended T' 

It appeared fr^m the statement, that the whole number of <^ oir- 
ouitouB mileB'* charged was 1830S1, whioh, at forty cents a mile, 
amounted to $78,492 60. With about twelve exceptions, it showed 
that every member of the Senate and House had drawn more mile- 
age than he ought to have been legally entitled to, the excess vary- 
ing in amount from less than two dollars to more than a thousand 
dollars. Viewed merely as a piece of editorship, this mileage ex- 
pos6 was the best hit ever made by a New York paper. The effect 
of it upon the town was immediate and immense. It flew upon 
the wings of the country press, and became, in a few days, th« 
talk of the nation. Its effect upon Oongress, and upon the subse- 
quent congressional career of its author, we shall see in a moment. 

Dee. 2Sd. Mr. Greeley wrote a letter to the Tribune, in which 
he explained the manoeuvring by which Congress, though it can- 
not legally adjourn over for more than three consecutive days, 
generally contrives to be idle during the whole of the Ohristmas 
holidays ; *. e, from a day or two before Christmas, to a day or two 
after New Year's. • "I was warned," he wrote, "when going to 
Baltimore last evening, that I might as well keep on to New York, 
as nothing would be done till some time in January. But I came 
back, determined to see at least how it was done." It was ' done' 
by making two bites at the cherry, adjourning first from Saturday 
to Wednesday ; and, after a little show of work on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, adjourning again till after New Year's day. 
Mr. Greeley spoke in opposition to the adjournment, and demanded 
the yeas and nays ; but they were refused, and the first bite was 
consummated. " The old soldiers" of the House were too much for 
him, he said ; but he took care to print the names of those who 
voted for the adjournment. 

Dec. 27th, To-day the pent-up rage of Congress at the Mileage 
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£zpo06» which had been fennentiDg for three days, bust forth ; and 
the gentleman who knocked ont the bung, bo to speak, was no other 
than Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, Mr. Sansage Sawyer of the Tribune. 
Mr. Sawyer was *■ down^ in the Ezpos6 for an excess of $281 60, 
and he rose to a * question of privilege.' A ]ong and angry de- 
bate ensued, first upon the question whether the Expose could be 
debated at all ; and secondly, if it could, what should be done about 
it. It was decided, after much struggle and turmoil, that it was a 
proper subject of discussion, and Mr. Turner, of Illinois, whose ^xoeu 
amounted to the interesting sum of $998 40, moved a smes of 
resolutions, of which the following was the most important : 

" Resohedf That a publioation made in the Kew York Tribune on the 
day of December, 1848, in which the mileage of members is set forth and 
commented on, be referred to a Committee, with instructions to in(|[uire 
into and report whether said publication does not amount, in substance, to an 
allegation of fraud against most of the members of this House in this matter 
ef their mileage ; and if, in the Judgment of the Committee, it does amount to 
an allegation of fraud, then to inquire into it, and report whether that allega* 
tion is true or false." 

The speech by which Mr. Turner introduced his resolutions was 
not conceived in the most amiable spirit, nor delivered with that 
lofty composure which, it is supposed, should characterize the elo- 
cution of a legislator. These sentences from it will sufQice for a 
specimen : 

" He now wished to call the attention of the House particularly to these 
charges made by the editor of the New York Tribune, most, if not all, of which 
charges he intended to show were absolutely false ; and that the individual 
who made them had either been actuated by the low, groveling, base, and 
malignant desire to represent the Congress of the nation in a fabe and un- 
enviable light before the country and the world, or that he had been actuated 
by motives still more base — ^by the desire of acquiring an ephemeral notoriety, 
by blazoning forth to the world what the writer attempted to show was fraud. 
The whole article abounded in gross errors and wilfully false statements, and 
was evidently prompted by motives as base, unprincipled and corrupt as ever 
actuated an individual in wielding his pen for the public press. 

" Perhaps the gentleman (he begged pardon), or rather the individual, per- 
haps the (king, that penned that article was not aware that his (Mr. T's) por- 
tion of the country was not cut up by railroads and traveled by stage-coaohes 
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and dfher direct means of ptiblic conveyance, like the omnibuses in the City of 
New York, between all points ; they had no other chnnnel of communication 
except the mighty lakes or the rivers of the West j he could not j^et here in 
■ any other way. Tho law on the subject of Mileage authorized the membc 

\ to charge upon the most direct usually- traveled route. Now, he ventured t' 

•r assertion that there was not an individual Ip hia District who ever came ' 

- this city, or to any of the North-eastern cities, who did not come by the ^ 

of the lakes or the rivers. 

^ " He did not know but he was engaged in a very small business. A gent'" 

I man near him suggested that the writer of thin article would not be belie v*- ' 

I anyhow ; that, therefore, it was no slander. But his constituents, living twci 

or three thousand miles distant, might not be aware of the facts, and therefore 

it was that he had deemed it necessary to repel the Blanderous charges and 

imputations of fraud, bo far as they concerned him." 

Other honorable gentlemen followed, and discoursed eloquent did- 
cord in a similar strain. Mr. Greeley sat with unruffled composure 

^ and heard himself vilified for 8om« hoars without attempting to 

reply. At length, in a pause of the storm, he arose and gaye^no- 

I tice, that when the resolutions were disposed of he should rise to a 

privileged question. The followiiig sprightly conversation ensued : 

** Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, moved that the resolations be laid on the table. 

" The Yeas and Nays were asked and ordered ; and, being taken, were-- 
Yeas 28, Nays 128. 

" And the question reoarring on the demand for the previous question : 

" Mr. B'ries inquired of the Speaker whether the question was susceptible 
of division. ^ 

"Tho Speaker said that the question could be taken separately on eaoh res- 
olution. , 

** A number of members here requested Mr. Evans to withdraw tho demand 
for the previous question (i. e. permit Mr. Greeley to speak). 

** Mr. Evans declined to withdraw the motion, and desired to state the rea- 
son why he did so. Tho reason was, that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Greeley] had spoken to an andienoe to which the members of this House could 
not speak. If the gentleman wished to assail any member of this House, let 
him do so here. 

** The Speaker interposed, and was imperfeetly heard, but was nnderstood 
to say that it was out of order to refer personally to gentlemen on this floor. 

" Mr. Evans sidd he would refer to the editor of the Tribune, and he insist- 
ed that the gentleman was not entitled to reply. 

["Loud cries from all parts of the House, 'Let him speak,' with mingling 
dissent.] 
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" The qnastioii was then taken on Uw demand for the proTioiii qnertiOB. 

" Bat the Honee refiued to teoond it 

" Mr. Qreeley, after alladhig to the oomments that had been made upon the 
article in the Tribnne relative to the subject of Mileajj^, and the abnae which 
bad notorioaslj been practioed relating to it, said he had heard no gentleman 
quote one word in that article imputing an illegal charge to any memfaer of 
this HouM, imputing anything hot a legal, proper eharge. The whole groond 
of the argument was this : Ought not the law to be changed 1 Ought not the 
mileage to be settled by the nearest route, instead of what was ealled the 
nsually-trayeled route, which avthor&ied a gentleman oening frem the oenter 
of Ohio to go around by Sandnsky, Albany, New Tork, Phiktdelphtai^ and 
Baltimore, and to charge mileage upon that route. Bm did not olject to any 
gentleman's takhig that conne if he saw fit; hot waa that the rout* upon 
which the mileage ought to be computed 7 

" Mr. Turner interposed, and inquired if the gentleman wrote that artielef 

" Mr. Greeley replied that the introduction to the article ou mileage was writ- 
ten by himself ; the transcript from the books of this House and from the ac- 
counts of the Senate was made by a reporter, at his direction. That reporter, 
who wai formerly a clerk in the Fost-Office Department, [Mr. Douglase How- 
ard,] had taken the latest book in the Department, which contained the dii- 
tances of the sereral po8U)ffioe8 in the country from Washington ; and from 
that book he had got— honestly, he knew, though it might not haye been en- 
tirely accurate in an instance or two — the official list of the distances of the 
several post-ofllces from this city. In every case, the post-office of the mea^- 
ber, whether of the Senate or the House, had been looked out, his distance as 
charged set down, then the post-office book referred to, and the actual, honest 
distance by the shortest route set down opposite, and then the compntalioB 
made how much the charge was an excess, not of legal mileage, but' of what 
would be legal, if the mileage was computed by the nearest mail route. 

" Mr. King, of Georgia, desired, at this point of the gentleman's remarks^ 
to say a word ; the gentleman said that the members charged f now, he (Mr. 
K.) desired to say, with reference to himself, that from the first,, he had always 
refused to give any information to the Committee on MUeage with respect to 
the mHeage to which he would be entitled. He had told them it was their 
special duty to settle the matter ; that he would have nothing to do with it. 
He, therefore, had charged nothing. 

" Mr. Greeley (continuing) said he thought all this showed the necessity of 
a new rule on the subject, for here they saw members shirking off, shrinking 
from the responsibility, and throwing it from one place to another. Nobody 
made up the account, but somehow an excess of $60,000 or $70,000 was 
charged in the accounts for mileage, and was paid from the Treasury. 

" Mr. King interrupted^ and asked if he meant to charge him (Mr. K.) with 
shirking 1 Was that the gentleman's remark 1 
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" Mr. d-reeley replied, that he only isid tiist bj some meaae or other, tide 
ezeess of mileage was charged, and was paid by the Treasury. This money 
ought to be savett. The same rale ought to be applied to members of Con- 
gress that was applied to other peieons. 

" Mr. King desired to ask the gentleman from Kew YoA if he had eerreetly 
understood his language, for he had heard him indistlnetly 1 He (Mr. K.) 
had made the positiTe statement that he had never had anything to do with 
reference to Uie charge of hif mileage, and he had understood the gentleman 
from New York to speak of shirking from responsibtiUy. He desired to knew 
if the genUeman appUed that term to Urn 1 

" Mr. Greeley said he had applied it to no member. 

" Mr. King asked, why make use of this term, then 7 

" Mr. Greeley's reply to this interrogatory was lost in the eosfosloii which 
prevailed in consequence of members leaving their seats and ooming forward 
to the area in tiie center. 

" The Speaker called the House to order, and requested gentlemen to take 
their seats. 

" Mr. Greeley proceeded. There was no intimation in the article that any 
member had made out his own account, but somehow or other the accounts had 
been so made up as to make a total excess of seme 160,000 or $70,000, charge- 
able upon the Treasury. The general facts had been stated, to show that the 
law ought to be different, and there were several oases cited to show how the 
law worked badly ; for instance, from one district in Ohio, the member for- 
merly charged fbr four hundred miles, when he came on his own horse all the 
way ; but now the member from the same district received mileage for some 
eight or nine hundred miles. Now, ought that to be so 7 The whole argu- 
ment turned on this ; now, the distances were traveled much easier than for- 
merly, and yet more, in many oases much more, mileage was charged. The 
gentleman from Ohio who commenced this discussion, had made the point that 
there was some defect, some miscalculation in the estimate of distances. He 
could not help it ; they had taken the post-office books, and relied on them, 
and if any member of the press had picked out a few memben of this House, 
and held up their charges for mileage, it would have been considered invidious. 

" Mr. Turner called the attention of the member from New York to the fact 
that the Postmaster General himself had thrown aside that Post Office book, 
in consequence of its incorrectness. He asked the gentleman if he did not 
knowthatfiMst? 

"Mr. Greeley replied that the article itself stated that the Department did 
not charge mileage upon that book. Every possible excuse and mitigation 
had been giren in the article ; but he appealed to the House — they were the 
masters of the h^— why would they not change it, and make it more just and 
equall 
" Mr. Sawyer wished to be allowed to ask the gentleman from New York a 
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question. Hit eomplaliit was that tlia artiele had done htm uyvatioe, by eet- 
tiog him down as eome 300 milee nearer the aeai of Oovemment than his eoL- 
league [BIr. Sohenek], although his ooUeague had stated before the Hbnae that 
he [Mr. Sawyer] resided some 60 or 70 miles farther. 

" Now, he wanted to know why the gentleman had made this calcalation 
against him, and in favor of his oolleagne 1 

** Mr. Greeley replied that he begged to assure the gentleman from Qhie 
that he did not think he had erer been in his thoughts firom the day he 
had oome here nntil the present day ; but he had taken the figures from, the 
Post Offloe book, as transoribed by ft former Olefk in the Post Offioe Depart- 
ment" 

After mnoh more sparring of the same description, the resolu- 
tions were adopted, the Oommittee was ai^inted, the House ad- 
jonmed, and Hr. Greeley went home and wrote a somewhat face- 
tious account of the daj^s proceedings. The most remaricable sen- 
tence in that letter was this : 

" It waa biU yesterday tfuU a Senator said to me that though he woatMerbf 
opposed to any reduction of Mileage^ yet \f the Souse did not stop passing 
Retrenchment bills for Buncombe, and then running to fht Senate and beg- 
ging Senators to stop them there, he, for one, iDOukt vote to put through the 
next Mileage Reduction bill that came to the Senate, just to punish Members 
for their hypocrisy}^ 

Jan, 2nd. Mr. Greeley offered a resolution calling on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to communicate to the House the adyantages 
resulting from the imposition by the Tariff of 1846 of duties of 5 
and 10 per cent, on certain manufactures of wool and hemp, more 
than was imposed on the raw material, and if they were not advan- 
tageous, then to state what action was required. 

Jan. Srd, The resolution came up. 

" Mr. Wentworth objected to the Secretary of the Tlreasury bmng eallsd 
upon for such information. If the gentleman from New York would apply to 
him [Mr. W.], he would give him his reasons, but he objected to this reference 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. He moved to lay it on the table, but with- 
drew it at the request of— 

** Mr. Greeley, who said it was well known that the Tariff of 1846 was 
prepared by the Secretary; he had been its eulogist anc^ defender, and he 
now wished for his views on the particular points specified. He had un- 
officially more than thirty times called on the defenders of the Tariff of 1846 
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to explain tliese things, but had neyer l)«en able to get one, and now he wanted 
to go to faeadqaartefs. 

" Mr. Wentworth was not satified with this at sJl, and asked why the gentle- 
man from New York did not oall on him. He was ready to give him any in- 
fbrmation he had. 

« Mr. Greeley— That eall is not in order. [A laugh.] 

" Mr. W. — ^Bnt he objected to the passage of a resolution imputing that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had dictated a Tariff bill to the House. 

" Mr. Washington Hunt—Does not the gentleman from Illinois know that 
the Committee of Ways and Means called upon the Secretary for a Tariff, and 
that he prepared and transmitted this Tariff to them ? • 

" Mr. Wentworth — I do not know anything about it. 

" Mr. Hunt — Well, the gentleman's ignorance is remarkable, for it was yery 
generally known. 

**Mr. Wentworth renewed his motion to lay the resolution on the table, 
on which the Ayes and Noes were demanded, and resulted Ayes 86, Noes 87." 

Jem, 4:th. Congress, to-day, showed its spite at the mileage ex- 
p086 in a truly extraordinary manner. At the last session of tljir 
very Congress the mileage of the Messengers appointed by the Eleo- 
toral Colleges to bear their respective votes for President and Yicv 
President to Washington, had been reduced to twelve and a half 
cents per mile each way. But now it was perceived by members 
that either the mileage of the Messengers must be restored or their 
own reduced. " Accordingly," wrote Mr. Greeley in one of his let- 
ters, ** a joint resolution was promptly submitted to the Senate, 
doubling the mileage of Messengers, and it went through that ex- 
alted body very quickly and easily. I had not noticed that it had 
been definitively acted on at all until it made its appearance in the 
House to-day, and was driven through with indecent rapidity well 
befitting its character. Ko Ccnnmittee was allowed to examine it, 
no opportunity was afforded to discuss it, but by whip and spur, 
Previous Question and brute force of numbers, it was rushed through 
the necessary stages, and sent to the Proeident for his sanction.*' 

The injustice of this impudent measure is apparent from the fact, 
that on the reduced scale of compensation, messengers received from 
ten to twenty dollars a day during the period of their necessary ab- 
sence from home. -^^ The messenger from Maine, for instance, brings 
the vote of his State five hundred and ninety-five miles, and need 
not be more than eight days absent from hlB business, at an eiq^nse 
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certainly not exceeding $60 in all. The reduoei compeosab'^. mm 
$148 75, paying his expenses and giving him $11 per day OT«tf,'' 

Jan, 7th. The Printers' Festival was held this evening t^ Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Greeley attended it, and made a speech. His re- 
marks were designed to show, that *^ the interests of tradesmen 
generally, hnt especially of the printing and publishing trade, indnd- 
ing authors and editors, was intimately involved in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of high rates of compensation for labor in 
all department of industry. It is of vital interest to us all that the 
entire community shall be buyers of books and subscribers to jour- 
nals, which they eannot be unless their earnings are sufficient to 
supply generously their physical wants and leave some surplue for 
intellectual aliment. We ought, therefore, as a dass, from regard 
to our own interests, if from no higher motive, to combine to keep 
up higher rates of compensation in our own business, and to fekvor 
every movement in behalf of such rates in other callings.'' 

He concluded by offering a sentiment ; 

" 7%e Lightning of Intelligence — ^Now erashing aneient tynmnies and top- 
pling down thrones — May it swiftly irradiate the world." 

Jan, 9th. The second debate on the subject of Mileage occurred 
to-day. It arose thus : 

The following item being under consideration, viz. : ^^ For Com- 
pensation and Mileage of Senators, Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Delegates, $768,200," Mr. Embree moved to amend 
it by adding thereto the following : *^ Provided^ That the Mileage 
of Members of both Houses of Congress shall hereafter be estimated 
and charged upon the shortest mail-route from their places of resi- 
dence, respectively, to the city of Washington." 

The debate which ensued was long and animated, but wholly 
different in tone and manner from that of the previous week. 
Strange to relate, the Expos6 found, on this occasion, stanch de- 
fenders, and the House was in excellent humor. The reader, if he 
feels curious to know the secnret of this happy change, may find it, 
I think, in that part of a speech delivered in' the course of the de- 
bate, where the orator said, that '^ he had not seen a single news- 
pi^>er of the country which did not approve of the course which 
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the gentleman from New York had taken ; and he believed there 
was no instance where tbe Editor of a paper had spoken ont the 
gennine sentiments of the people, and made any expression of dis- 
approbation in regard to the effort of the gentleman from New York 
to limit this unjustifiable taxation of Milage/^ 

The debate relapsed, at length, into a merry conyersation on the 
subject of trayeling ^ dead-heads,'' 

'* Mr. Marpli7 said, when he oaxne on, he left New York at B o'clock in the 
afternoon, and arrived a^ Philadelphia to snpper ; and then entering the car 
again, he slept yery comfortably, and was here in the morning at 8 o'clock. 
He lost no time. The mileage was ninety doUare. 

" Mr. Root would inqnire of the gentleman from New York, whether ht 
took his passage and came on as what the agents sometimes call a ' dead- 
head?' [Laughter.] 

" Mr. Murphy replied (amid considerable merriment and laughter) that ha 
did not know of more than one member belonging to the New York delegation 
to whom that appUeation oould properly attach. 

*< Mr. Root said, although his friend from New York was tolerably expert 
in eyerything he treated of, yet he might not understand the meaning of the 
term he had used. He would inform him that the term * dbad-head,' was ap- 
plied by the steamboat gentlemen to passengers who were allowed to travel 
without paying their fare. [A great deal of merriment prevailed throughout 
the hall, upon this allusion, as it manifestly referred to the two editors, the 
gentleman firom Pennsylvania, Mr. Levin, and the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Greeley.] But Mr. R. (continuing to speak) said he was opposed to all 
personalities. He never indulged in any such thing himself s&d he never 
would favor such indulgence on the part of other gentlemen. 

" Mr. Levin. I want merely to say— 

"Mr. Root. I am afraid— 

[«The confusion of voices and merriment which followed, completely 
drowned the few words of pleasant explanation delivered here by Mr. Levin.] 

** Mr. Greeley addressed the chair. 

** The Chairman. The gentleman ttom New York wiU suspend his remarks 
till the Committee shall come to order. 

" Order being restored — 

" Mr. Greeley said he did not pretend to know what the editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Sun, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Levin], had done. But 
if any gentleman, anxious about the matter, would inquire at the railroad 
offices in Philadelphia and. Baltimore, he would there be informed that he (Mr. 
G.) never had passed over any portion of either of those roads free of charge 
—never in the world. One of the gentlemen interested had oftoe told him he 
might, but he never had. 




'oxrof- 
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<* Mr. ErobrM MZt obUin«d the floor, but gnr^ way for 

*< Mr. HftralMa, who moved that the CommittM riae. 

<* Mr. Qroele J appealed to the gentlemaii from aeorgia[Mr. Haralson] to 
witbbold bis motioo, while he might, by the courtesy of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. EmbreeJ, make a brief reply to the allusion? which had been 
made to him and hit eonree npon this subject. He asked only for fire minates. 
But 

** Mr. Haralson adhered to Ui motion, which was agreed to. 

** So the Committee rose aad reported, ' Ho eoBdnsion.' " 

Jan. 10th, The slare-trade in the District of Oolnrobia was the 
subjeot of diflcnfleion, and the part which Mr. Greeley took in it, he 
thos described : 

"SLAVE-TRADE IN THE DISTRICT. 

MB. GBBBLET^S BEMABKS 

In Defence of Mr, Ootffe Besolutum^ (iupprs$9ed.) 

[" Throngbont the whole discussion of Wednesday, Mr. Greeley struggled 
at eyery opportunity for the floor, and at flrst was awarded it, but the speaker, 
on reflection, decided that it belonged to Mr. Wentworth of III., who had made 
a previous motion. Had Mr. G. obtained the floor at any time, it was his ui> 
tention to have spoken substantially as follows — the first paragraph being sug- 
gested by Mr. Sawyer's speech, and of course only meditated after that speech 
was deliyered."] 

Then follows the speech, which was short, eloquent, and con- 
Tincing. 

Jan, 11th, The third debate on the mileage question. Mr. Gree- 
ley, who '* had been for three days straggling for the floor," ob- 
tained it, and spoke in defence of his course. For two highly auto- 
biographical paragraphs of his speech, room must be found in these 



<*The gentleman saw fit to speak of my rooation as an editor, and to oharge 
me with editing my paper from my seat on this floor. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe there is one member in this Hall who has written less in his seat 
this session than I have done. I have been too much absorbed in the (to me) 
novel and exciting scenes around me to write, and have written no editorial 
here. Time e*>ugh for that, Sir, before and after your daily sessions. But 
the gentleman either directly charged or plainly insinuated that I have neg- 
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looted my daiiel u a member of this Honae to attend to my own prirate bni- 
Sness. I meet this charge with a positive and circumstantial denial. Except 
8 brief sitting one Private BUI day, I have not been absent one hour in all, 
nor the half of it, from the deliberations of thid House. I have never voted 
for an early ac(jonmment, nor to aii^oam over. Biy name will be found re- 
corded on every call of the yeas and nays. And, as the gentleman insinuated 
a neglect of my duties as a member of a Committee (Public Lands,) I ap- 
peal to its Chairman for proof to any that need it, that I have never been ab- 
sent from a meeting of that Committee, nor any part of one ; and tiiat I have 
rather sought than shunned labor upon it. And I am confident that, aKke in 
my seat, and out of it, I shall do as large a share of the work devolving upon 
this House as the gentleman from Mississippi will deem desirable. 

"And now, Mr. Chairman, a word on the main question before us. I know 
rery well — ^I knew from the first-^what a low, contemptible, demagoguing 
business tins of attempting to save puUio money always it. It is not a task 
for gentlemen— it is esteemed rather disreputable even for editors. Your 
gentlamenly work is spending-^lavishing — distributing — taking. Savings are 
always suoh vulgar, beggarly, two-penny affairs-^there is a sorry and stingy 
look about them most repugnant to all gentlemanly instincts. And beside, 
tiiey never happen to hit the right plaoe^it is always < Strike higher 1* * Strike 
lower 1^ To be generous with other people's money — generous to self and 
firiends especially, that is the way to be popular and commended. Oo ahead, 
BUd never care for expense ! — ^if your debts become inconvenient, you can re- 
pudiate, and blackguard your creditors as descended from Judas Iscariot ! — 
Ah ! Mr. Chairman, J was not rooked in the cradle of gentility !" 

JcMi, 14th. He wrote ont another speech on a noted slave case, 
which at that time was attracting mnch attention. This effort was 
entitled, " My Speech on Pacheco and his Negro.^' It was humor- 
ous, hat it was a *• settler' ; and it is a pity there is not room for it 
here. 

Jan. 16th. The Mileage Committee made their report, exonerat* 
ing members, condemning the Expose, and asking to be excused 
from farther condderatlon of the subject. 

Jan. 17th. A running debate on Mileage — ^many suggestions 
made for the alteration of the law — ^nothing done — the proposed 
reform substantially defeated. The following conversation occurred 
upon the subject of Mr. Greeley's own mileage. Mr. Greeley tells 
the story himself, heading his letter * A Dry Hawl.' 

" The House having resolved itself again into a Committtee of the Whole, 
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•nd taken ap the Civil uidDiplomaAio Appropriation BiU, on wUeli Itr. Hofpl^ 
of New York had the floor, I st^[yped out to attend to some biudnoiej and was 
rather earpriied to learn, on mj yrmj baek to the Hall, that Hr. M. was Bak- 
ing ma the nnb^tA of hii remarka. Am I went in, Mr. M. oontinned — 

" MvaPBT. — Am the gentleman ia now in hia aent, I wiU repeat what I have 
staled. I laid that the gentleoMn who started this hreeso abont MUea^, by 
his publieation in the Tribune, has himself ehaiged and reoMTed Ifilenge bj 
the umMl instead of the 9hartesi MaU Boata. He ehaiges me with takii^ 
•3 20 too mmh, yet I lire a mila farther than he, and dhaige bat the saoM. 

'* QBanLST.^The gentleman ia entirely mistaken. Findiii^ my Mileage was 
eompated at 9184 for two hundred and thirty miles, end seeing that the ahoii- 
est MaU Roate, by the Post-Oftoe Book of 1642, made the distaeoe but two 
hundred and twenty-flve miles, I, about three weeks ago, directed the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms to ooneot his sohedale and make my Mileage 9180 for twe 
hundred and twenty* Ave miles. I hare not inquind sinee^ bat presume he has 
done so. Bo that I do not eharge so muoh as the gentleman from BneHdyUf 
though, instead of living nearer,.! live some two or three n^ee further firom 
this oity than he does, or fully two hundred and twenty-nine miles by the 
shortest Post Route. 

*' RxcBABDsoN of IlUnois^— Did not the gentleman make out his own af* 
eount at two hundred and thirty miles 1 

<' QBanMT.— Yes, sir, I did at first; but, on learning that there was B 
shorter Post Route than that by whxoh the Mileage from our eity had been 
ehaiged, I stepped at onoe to the Sergeant's roosa, informed him of the fbefc| 
and desired the prq[)er oorreotion. Living four miles beymd the New Yoik 
Post Offioe, I might fairly have let the aooount stand as it was, but I did 
not" 

Jan, 18th. Mr. Greeley's own suggestion with regard to Mile- 
age appears in the Tribune : 

" 1. Reduce the Mileage to a generous but not extravagant allewanoe for 
the time and expense of trarelUng ; 

" 2. Reduce the oi^dlnary or minimam pay to 4^ per day, or (we prefer) 19 
for each day of actual service, deducting Sundays, days of a^Joummeat 
within two hours from the time of assembling, and all absences not caused by 
sieknesr; 

" 3. Wheaerer a Member shall have served six sessions in either House, or 
both together, let his pay thenceforward be increased fifty per cent, and after 
he shall have served twelve yeais as aforesaid, let it be double that of an o^ 
dinary or new Member ; 

** 4. Pay the Chairman of each Committee, and all the Members of the 
three most important and laborious Committees of each House, fifty per oont. 
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aboTe the ordinary rates, and the Ohakmen of the three (or more) most re- 
sponsible and laborious Committees of eaeh House (say Ways and Means, Jn- 
dioiary and Claims) double the ordinary rates ; the Speaker double or treble, 
as should be deemed just ; 

" 6. Limit the Long Sessions to four months, or half'pay thereafter." 

. Jan. 20^^. Another letter appears to-day, exposing some of the 
03q>edient8 by which the time of Congress is wasted, and the pub- 
lic business delayed* The bill for the appointment of Private 
Olaims' Oommismoners was before the House. If it had passed, 
Congress wonld have been reeved of one-third of iter business, and 
the claims of individuals against the government would have had 
a ohance of fair adjustment. But no. *^ Amendment was piled on 
amendment, half of them merely as excuses for speaking, and so 
were withdrawn as soon as the Ghairraan^s hammer fell to out off th^ 
five-minute speech in full flow. The first section was finally worried 
through, and the second (there are sixteen) was mouthed over for 
half an hour or so. At two o'clock an amendment was ready to 
be voted on, tellers were ordered, and behold ! 9k> quorum. The 
roll was called over; members came running in from the lobbies 
and lounging-places ; a large quorum was found present ; the Ohair- 
man reported the fact to the Speaker, and the House relapsed into 
Committee again. The dull, droning business of proposing amend- 
ments which were scarcely heeded, making five-minute speeches 
that were not listened to, and taking votes where not half voted, 
and half of those who did were ignorant of what they were voting 
upon, proceeded some fifteen minutes longer, when the patriotic for- 
titude of the House gave way, and a motion that the Committee 
rise prevailed.'' The bill has not yet been passed. Just claims 
clamored in vain for liquidation, and doubtful ones are bullied or 
manoeuvred through. 

•Tari. 22<2. To-day the House of Representatives covered itself 
with glory, Hr. Greeley proposed an additional section to the 
General Appropriation Bill, to the effect, that members should not 
be paid for attendance when they did not attend^ unless their ab- 
sence was caused by sickness or public business. ^^ At this very 
session," said Mr. Greeley in his speech on this occasion, ^^ members 
have been absent for weeks together, attending to their private 
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bnnnees, while this Committee is almost daily broken up for want 
of a qaornm in attendance. This is a gross wrong t<» their con- 
stituents, to the coantry, and to those members wlio remain in their 
seats, and endeavor to nrge forward the pnblio bosiness." 

What followed is thos related by Mr. Greeley in his letter to the 
Tribnne: 

'* WlMrsnpon, Hon. Henry C. Harphy, of Biodklxn, /it takes him !) rose aaJ 
BOTod the feUowing addlUoii to the piopoeed new leotion : 

« < And there shall also be dedaeted for svoh tfme from the oompeneatioii ef 
members, who shell attend the sittings of the Houae, as they shall be employ- 
ed in writing for newspapers.' " 

" No objection being made, the Honse, with that exquisite sense of dignity 
■ad propriety which has eharaoteriied its eondnet ihroaghont, adopted this 
amendment 

" And then the whole section was roted down. 

** Mr. Greeley next, with a view of arresting the prodigal habit which has 
grown up here of voting a bonus of $250 to each of the sub-clerks, messen- 
gers, pages, Ac, Ac, (their name is Legion) of both Houses, moved the fol- 
lowing new section : 

" * Sec 5. And be U further enacted^ That it shall not henceforth be lawful 
for either Houses of Congress to appropriate and pay from its Contingent 
Fund any gratuity or extra compensation to any person whatever; but every 
appropriation of pnblio money for gratuities shall be lawful only when ex- 
pressly approved and passed by both Houses of Congress.' 

" This was voted down of course ; and on the last night or last but one of 
the session, a motion will doubtless be sprung in each house for the * usual ' 
gratuity to these already enormously overpaid attendants, and it will probably 
pass, though I am informed that it is already contrary to law. But what of 
thatr* 

Jan, 8(Z. An Honest Man in the Honse of Representatives of the 
United States seemed to be a foreign element, a fly in its cnp, an 
ingredient that wonld not mix, a novelty that disturbed its peace. It 
straggled hard to find a pretext for the expulsion of the offensive 
person ; bnt not finding one, the next best thing was to endeavor 
to show the coantry that Horace Greeley was, after all, no better 
than members of Congress generally. To-day ocoarred the cele- 
brated, yet pitiful, Battle of the Books. Congress, as every one 
knows, is accustomed annually to vote each member a small library 
of books, consisting of public documents, reports, statistics. Mr. 
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Greeley approyed the appropriation for reasons which will appear 
in a moment, and he knew the measure was sure to pass ; yet, un- 
williDg to give certain blackgaards of the House a handle against 
him and against the reforms with which he was identified, he voted 
formally against the appropriation. It is but fair to all concerned in 
the Battle, that an account of it, published in the Oongressional 
Globe, should be given here entire, or nearly so. Accordingly, 
here it is : 

*'In the Honie of Bepreseiitatiyes on Tuesday, while the General Appro- 
priation Bill was uj^ Mr. Edwards, of Ohio, offered the following amendment ; 

^Be Ufurihtr enaeted^ That the sams of money appropriated in this bill 
for books be dedoeted from tiie pay of thoee members who yoted for the appro- 
priati<m. 

" Mr. Bdwards, in explanation, said that he had voted in faror of the appro* 
priation, and was of eonrse willing that the amendment should operate upon 
himself pnoisely as it would upon any other member. He had no apology to 
make for the vote he had given. He would send to the Clerk's table the New 
York * Tribune' of January 18th, and would request the Clerk to read the 
paragraph which he (Mr. E.) had marked. 

" The clerk read the following : 

" 'And yet, Mr. Speaker, it has been hinted if not asserted on this floor that 
I voted for these Congressional books ! I certainly yoted against them at 
every opportunity, when I understood the question. I voted against agreeing 
to that item of the report of the Committee of the Whole in fkvor of the De- 
ficiency bill, and, the item prevailing, I voted against the whole bill. I tried 
to be against them at every opportunity. But it seems that on some stand-up 
vote in Committee of the Whole, when I utterly misunderstood what was the 
question before the Committee, I voted for this item. Gentlemen say I did, 
and I must presume they are right I certainly never meant to do so, and I 
did all in my power in the House to defeat this appropriation. But it is oom- 
.mon with me in incidental and hasty divisions, when I do not dearly under- 
stand the point to be decided, to vote with the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Vinton,] who is so generally right and who has spec- 
ial charge of appropriation bills, and of expediting business generally. Thus 
only can I have voted for these books, as on all other occasions I certainly 
voted against them.' 

" The parngrapb haying been read : 

" Mr. Edwards (addressing Mr. Greeley) said, I wish to inquire of the gen« 
tleman from New York, if I am in order, whether that is his editorial ) 

" Mr. Oreeley rose. 

[Hubbub for some minutes. After whidi ^] 
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** Kr. QtmUj mU, erwy genitomaa here must reaiember thai ibai ww 
bai the substance of what he had spoken on this floor. His oolleagne next 
him [Mr. Ramsey] had told him, that npon one oooasion he (Mr. G.) had Yoted 
for the appropriation for books when he did not understand the vote. He (Mr. 
O.) had voted for tellers when a motion was made to pass the item ; but hy 
mistake the Chairman passed OTor the motion fbr teDers, and eovftted him in 
fiaror of the item. 

" Mr. Edwards. I nndenstand, then, that the gentleman roted without va- 
derstanding what he was TOting npon, and that he wonld hare Toted against 
taking the books had he not been mistaken. 

** Mr. Greeley assented. 

"Mr. Edwards. I assert fliat that declaration is mifbunded ht Ihet. I hate 
the proof that the gentleman jnstified hiavote both before and after the Toting. 

*< Mr. Greeley called for the proof. 

" Mr. Edwards said he held himself responsible, not elsewhere, but here, to 
prove that the gentleman from New Tork [Mr. Greeley] had jnstified bia vote 
In favor of the books both b^ore and after he gave that vote, upon the gioond 
on which they all Jnstified it, and that this editorial was an afterthought, writ- 
ten beeanse he [Mr. G.] had been twitted by certain newspapem with having 
voted for the books. He held himself ready to name the petsoaa by whom he 
coald prove it. 

" [Lond cries of * Name them ; name them.'} 

" Mr. Edwards (lesponding to the repeated invitatkAS whioh were addresaed 
to him) said, Charles Hudson, Dr. DarUng, and Mr. Pntnaa. 

" [The excitement was very great^ and there was nneh oonlosion In all 
parts of the Hall— many members standing in the aisles, or oiowdini^ forward 
to the area and the vicinity of Mr. Greeley.] 

" Mr. Greeley (addressing Mr. Edwards). I say, neither of these gentlemen 
will say so. 

" Mr. Edwards. I hold myself responsible for the proof. (Addressing Mr. 
Hudson). Mr. Hudson will come to the stand. [General lamghter.] 

" Mr. Greeley. Now, if there is any gentleman who iHll say that he has nn- 
derstood me to say that I voted for it uaderstandingly, I caU upon him to eome 
forward. 

" Mr. Edwards. The gentleman calls fbr the testimony. Mr. Hudson is 
the man^-Br. Boriing is the man. 

" [Members had again flocked into the area. There were cries of * Hudson, 
Hudson,' < down in front,' and great disorder throughout the House.] 

" The Ch&irman again earnestly called to order ; and all pMeeedingB were 
arrested for the moment, in order to obtain order. 

" The HoQse having become partially stilled— 

" Mr. Hadson rose and said : I suppose it is not la older f<Hr me to address 



IIa CMttmHieei but, as t h»re been called upon, if tliere fa no objection, I 
kave no ol^ecUon on my part, to state what I ha^ beard the gentleman from 
Kew Yofk [Mr. 0tee\ey] flay. 

** [Cries from all quarters) * Hear him, hear him.'] 

"The Chainnan. If there is no objection the gentleman can proceed. 

** No objection being made — 

" Mr. Hudson said, I can say, then, that on a particular day, when this 
book resolution had been before the Honse-^as it was before the House several 
times, I cannot designate the day-^but one day, when we had been passing 
upon the question of books, in walking from the Capitol) I fell in with my 
friend from New Tofk, [Mr. Greeley ;] that we conYersed from the Capitol 
down on to the avenue in relation to these books ; that he stated — as I under- 
Btood him (and I think I could not have been mistaken) — that he was in favor 
of the purchase of the books ; that he either had or should vote for the books, 
and he stated two reasons : the one was, that some of these publications were 
of such a character that they would never be published unless there was soma 
public patronage held out to the publishers ; and the other reason was, that 
the other class of these books at least contained important elements of his* 
tory, which would be lost unless gathered up and published soon, and as the 
distribution of these books was to diffuse the information over the community) 
be was in favor of the purchase of these books ; and that he himself had suf* 
(sired from not having access to works of this character. That was the sub- 
stance of the eoBvetsaticnv 

" Mr. Hudson having conduded^- 

** [There were cries of * Darlfaig, Barling.*] 

** Mr. Darling rose and (no objection being made) proceeded to say t On one 
of the d»ys on which we toted for the books now in question — the day that 
the appropriation passed the House — ^I waa on my way from the Capitol, and) 
passing down the steps, I accidentally came alongside the gentleman froni 
New Toric, [Mr. 0reeley,] who was in conversation with another gentleman—- 
a member of the House — whose name I do not recollect. I heard him (Mr. 
G.) say he justified the appropriation for the books to the members, on the 
gromMl of theiY diffusing general information. He said that in the City of 
New Tork he knew of no place where he could go to obtain the iiiformatioh 
contained in these books ; that althoogh it was supposed that in that place the 
soaioes of infonnaftlon were ninoh greater than, in almost any other portion of 
the country, he would hardly know where to go in that City to find this infor- 
mation ; and upon this ground that he would support the resolution in favor 
of the books. This conversation, the gentleman will recollect, took place going 
down from the west door of the Capitol and before we got to the avenue. I 
do not now neoUeot the gentleman who wae with the gentleman from New 
Tofk. 

<<Mr. Putnam nie und 4oad crios «r iMritatton, and (no oljection being 
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made,) said : As mj name has lieen ref«rred to in roUtton to this <|imbUciii« 
it is dae perhaps to the genUennaii from New York [Mr. Greeley] that I should 
state this : That some few days since the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Edwards] 
called upon me here, and inquired of me whether I had beard my colleague 
[Mr. Greeley] say anything in relation to his vote as to the books. I that 
morning had received the paper, and I referred him to the editorial contained 
therein which has been read by the Clerk ; bat I have no recollection of stat- 
ing to the gentleman from Ohio that I heard my coUeagae say he justified the 
TOte which be gave ; nor have I any recollection whatever that I ever heard 
my colleague say anything upon the subject after the vote giren by him. 

"The genllemnn from Ohio must have misanderstood me, and it is due to 
my coUeague that this explanation should be made» 

" [Several voices : * What did he say before the vote V] 

*' I have no recollection [said Mr. P.] that I ever heard him say anything. 

" Mr. Edwards rose, and wished to know if any of his five minatea was 
leftl 

** No reply was heard ; but, after some oonversatioa, (being allowed to pro- 
ceed,) he said, I have stated that I have no apologies to make for giving this 
vote. I voted for these books for the very reasons which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Greeley] gave to these witnesses. I stated that I could prove 
by witnesses that the gentleman has given reasons of this kind, and that that 
editorial was an afterthought. If the House requires any more testimony, 
it cap be had ; but out of the mouths of two witnesses he is condemned. That 
is scriptural as well as legal. 

" I have not risen to retaliate for anything this editor has said in reference 
to the subject of mileage. I have l^en classed among those who have re- 
ceived excessive mileage. I traveled in coming to Washington forty-three 
miles further than the Committee paid me ; but. I stated before the Committee 
the reasons why I made the change of route. I had been capsizjsd onoe 

" The Chairman interposed, and sud he felt bound to arrest this debate, 

" [Cries of * Greeley ! Greeley I'] 

" Mr. Greeley rose 

" The Chairman stated that it would not be in order for the gentleman te 
address the House while there was no question pending. 

<' [Cries of < Suspend the rules ; hear him.'] 

" Mr. Tallmadge rose and inquired if his colleague oonld not proeeed by gen* 
eral consent 7 

" The Chairman replied in the affirmative. 

" No objection was made, and 

" Mr. Greeley proceeded. The gentleman from Maflsaehosetts [1&. Hud* 
son] simply misunderstood only one thing. He states me to have nrged the 
considerations which he urged to me. He urged these considerations— and I 
think foreibly. I say now, m I did tl|e other day on the floor of this Heme, 
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I approTe of the sppiopriotioo for the books, provided they are honestly dli- 
posed of according to the intent of the appropriation. 

" Mr. Edwards. Why, theii} did you make the denial in the Tribune, and 
say that yon voted against iti 

" Mr. Greeley. I did vote against it. I did not rote for it, because I did 
not choose to bare some sort ef gentlemen on this floor hawk at rae. The 
gentleman from Massaohosetts [Mr* Hudson] submitted considerations to me 
of which I admitted the force. I admit them now ; I admit that the House 
was justifiable in voting for this appropriation, for the reason ablj sUted by 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means; and I think I was 
justifiable, as this Hall will show, in not voting for it- In no particular was 
there collision between what I said on this floor, the editorial, and what I said 
in conversation. The conversation to which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Barling] refers is doubtless the same of which the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hudson} has spoken. 

'* Mr. G. having oondnded— 

" On motion of Mr. Vinton, the Committee rose and reported the bill to the 
fioose, with enudry amendments." 

After the flurry was over, Mr. Greeley went home and wrote an 
explanation which appeared a day or two after in the Tribone. It 
began thus : 

'^ The attack upon me by Dr. Edwards of Ohio to-day, was entire- 
ly nnezpected. I had never h«ard nor snspected that he cherished 
ill-will toward me, or took exception to anything I had said or done. 
I have spoken with him almost daily as a friendly acqaaintance, 
and only this morning had a familiar conference with him respect- 
ing his report on the importation of adulterated drugs, which has 
ju6t been presented. I have endeavored through the Tribune to 
do justice to his spirited and most useful labors on that subject. 
Keither in word nor look did he ever intimate that he was offended 
with me — not even this morning. Conceive, then, my astonish- 
ment, when, in Committee of th« Whole, after the general appro- 
priation bill had been gone through by items and sections, he rose, 
and moving a sham amendment in order to obtain the floor, sent 
to the clerk's desk to be read « tp 'ban© containing the substance of 
my remarks on a recent occ^» t)eW^8 ^^® <5harge that I had 

voted for the Congressional ^^t^i ^ d t-bat having been read, be 
proceeded to pronounce it f ^KqI^^^ ^ aoA^^ ^** ^^ ^"^ *^^ ^^ 
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nessM in the House to pfore it I certainly eoold not have been 

more sarprised had he drawn a pistol and taken aim at me.*' 
i» • • « * « « 

Jim. 25tA. Mr. Greeley (as a member of the OommxUee cm pnV 
lie landsO reported a bill providing for the ndnotton of the piioe 
of lands bordering on Lake Soperior. In Committee of the liniole, 
he moved to strike from the army appropriation bill the item of 
fd8,000 for the recrnitiDg service, snstaining bis amendment by 
an elaborate speech on the recruiting system. Bqjeeted. Mr. Gree- 
ley moved, later in the day, that the mileage of officers be eateii* 
lated by the shortest route. Ejected. Tbe most striking pass* 
age of the speech on the recmiting system was this: 

^ Mr. Churman, of all the iniquities and rMoalitiei oomaitted in.ovr ooniK 
trj, I tkaiik thoee perpetrated in tliUi bmiinen ^ reontiting are awaag the 
most flagrant I doubt whether this goyemnent punishes as many frands Ui 
all as it incites by maintaining this system of recruiting. I have seen some- 
thing of it, and been by hearsay made acquainted with much mote. A sim- 
ple, poor man, somewhat addicted to drinking, awakes from a drui&en revd 
in which he has disgraced himself by some outrage, or inflicted some injury, or 
has squandered means essential to the support of his family. He is ashamed 
to enter his home — ^ashamed to meet the friends who have known him a re- 
spectable and sober man. At this momeat of half ineaulty and utter horror, 
the tempter besets him, portrays the Jo]^ of a soldier's lifs in the mo<t glow* 
<Ag and seductive colors, and persuades him to enlist Poubtless men bava 
often been made drunk on purpose to delude them into an enlistment ; for there 
is (or lately was) a bounty paid to whoever will bring in an acceptable re» 
omit to the station. All manner of false inducements are constantly held out 
—absurd hopes of promotion and glory are incited, and, when not in his right 
mind, the dupe is fastened for a term which will probably outlast his life. 
Very eoon he repents and begs to be released-^his distracted wife pleads — ^his 
famishing children implore--but all ia vain. Shylock must have has bond, 
and the husbaad and father is torn away from them for years-^^probably for 
ever. This whole business of reotniting is a systematic robbery of husbands 
from their wives, fathers from their children, and sons from their widowed and 
dependent mothers. It is not possible that a Christian people have any need 
of such a fabric of iniquity, and I call upon this House to unite in decreeing 
its abolition." 

/ofK Z\«t, In Oommittee of the Whole, tbe naval appropriaiaoii 
biU being under consideration, Mr. Greeley offered an amendment 
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reducing the list of warrant officers. Kejected, He also spoke for 
Bbolisbiog the grog system. 

Feh, Ist. Mr. Greeley made a motion to the effect, that no offi- 
cer of the navy shonld be promoted, as long as there were, others 
of the higher rank unemployed. Rejected. 

^eb 14:th. Ut. Greel^ snbmitted the following resolution : 

" Resolved^ That the Committee on the Judiciary be inrtmeted to iaquite 
whether there be •anything in ouv laws or authoxitatiye Judicial decisions 
which countenances the British doctrine of < Once a subject always a sol^ect,' 
and to report what action of CongresS} if -any, be necessary to conform tha 
laws and decisions aforesaid, consistently and thoroughly to the Aflierioan doe- 
trine, affirming the right of eyery man to migrate from his native land to 
some other, and, in becoming a citisen of the latter, to renounce all allegi- 
ance and responsibility to the former." 

Objected to. The resolatian, was therefore, according to the 
role, withdrawn. 

Feb. 26th. A proposal having been made that the New Mexico 
and Texas Boundary Question be referred to the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Greeley objected, on the ground that the majority of the mem- 
bers of that Court were slaveholders. 

Feb, 27th. The Committee to whom had been referred Mr. Gree- 
ley's Land Keform Bill, asked leave to be relieved from the further 
consideration of the subject. Mr. Greeleor demanded the yeas anid 
nays. Refused. A motion was made to lay the bill on the table, 
which was carried, the yeas and nays being again refused. In the 
debates on the organization of the new territories, Cidifornia, eto., 
Mr. Greeley took a spirited part. 

March 4th. The last night of the session had arrived. It was 
Saturday. The appropriation bills were not yet passed. The bill 
for the organization of the new territories, acquired by the Mexican 
war, had still to be acted upon. It was a night of struggle, tur- 
moil, and violence, though the interests of future empires were con- 
cerned in its deliberatiofu. A few sentences from Ifx. Greeley's own 
narrative will give an idea of the scene : 

14 
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*<TIm Hoom bmI after neeas at iLi— Che feaU aoon filtod, the lobbias vad 
galleriat doniely opowded. 

« • • « « 

" Memben itnigglacl in wild tnmnlt for the floor. 
♦ « • * « 

** A Tofaement yell of * Mr. Speaker !' roee from tiia aoores wbo jamped on 
the instant for the floor. 

" Here the efl^ of the PrerioiiB Question was exhansted, and the wild mdi 
of half the Houe for the floor— the nnirersal yell of * Mr. Speaker !* was re- 
newed. 

*« « • * m * * 

** The House, attll intensely exeited, proceeded rwy irregolarly to other 
hnshien-^niainly because they must await the Senate's action on the Thorn- 
sen snbstitnte. 

** At length— alter weary watehing till Ave o'clock in the aioiniDg, when 
eren garmlity had exhaosted itself with talking on all manner of friTolons 
pretexts, and relapsed into grateful silence — ^when profligacy had been satiated 
vifeh rascally Totes of the publio money in gratuities to almost eyerybody con- 
nected with Congress, Ac., Ac,— word came that the Senate had receded alto- 
gether from ite Walker amendment and eveiything of the sort, agreeing to the 
bill as an Appropriation Bill simply, and killing the House amendment by 
surrendering its own. Close on ite heels came the Senate's oononrreiioe in the 
House bill extending the Reyenue Laws to California ; and a message waa sent 
with both bills to rouse Mr. Polk (still President by sufferance) from his fifst 
slumbers at the Irying House (whither he had retired from the Capitol some 
hours before), and procure his signature to the two hills. In due time-p-thosgh 
it seemed very long now that it was broad daylight and the exflitem«jit was 
subsiding— word was returned that the President had signed the bills and had 
nothing further to offer, a message haying been sent to the Senate, and the 
House was rsady to ac^oum ; Mr. Winthrop made an eloquent and affectiog 
address on relinquishing the Chair; and the House, a littie b^ore seven 
o'doek in the bright sunshine of this blessed Sunday morning— twiee Uessed 
after a doudy week of fog and mist, snow and rain without, and of fleroe con- 
tention and angry discord within the Capitol — atyoumed sine die. 

** The Senate, I understand, has not yet a^loumed, but the latter end of it 
had gaUiered in a bundle about the Vice-President's chair, and was still pass- 
ing extra gratuities to eyerybody— and if the bottom is not out of the Treas- 
ury, may be doing so yet for aught I know. Haying seen enough of thi% I 
did not go oyer to their chamber, but came wearily awi^." 

March 0tb. One mors ^impse ongjit to be glvea 9i the Bovm 



dmnng th«t last night of the sesKOD. Mr. Ghreeky explains the 
methods, the io&motks trieks, by which the * nsoar extra allowance 
to the employes of the House is manoeavred throngh. 

** Let me," he wrote, ** explain the orig^ of thie * nsvaV iniquity. I am 
infonaed that it oommenced at the close of one of the earlier of the Long 
Seirions now mifai^ily almost bienBial. It was then urged, with some plan- 
siUlity, that a number (perhaps half) of the snb-offioers and employ^ of the 
House were paid a fixed sum for the session — that, having now been obliged 
to labor an unusually long term, they were justly entitled to additional pay. 
The Treasury was full— the expectants were assiduous and seductiye—the 
Members were generous — (it is so easy for most men to be flush with other 
people's money) — and the resolution passed. Next session the precedent was 
pleaded, although the reason for it utterly failed, and the resolution slipped 
through again— I noTor saw how till last night. Thenceforward the thing 
went easier and easier^ until the disease has beoome chronic, and only to be 
CBied by the most determined surgery. 

"Late last night— or rather early tibii mondBg— while the House was 
Mfaitiug tiie ftnal aeaen of the Senate on ih» Territorial oolliaion— a ft-esh at- 
tempt was made to get in the * usual extra aliowanoe* again. Behig objected 
te and not in or^r, a diieot attempt was made te suspend the Bales, (I think 
reaonot be mistaken in my reeoUeotion,) and defeated— «ot two-thirds rising 
in its liaTor, although the fk«e liquor and trimm^gs provided by tiie expect- 
ants of the bounty had for hours stood open to all comers in a convenient side- 
room, and a great many had already taken too much. In this dilemma the 
motion was revamped into one to sospend the Rules to admit a resolution to 
paf Hu Chaplain kU umud oempensation fbr the Session's service, and I was 
personally and urgency entreated not to resist <JUs, and thus leave the Chap- 
lain utterly uapaul. I did resist it, however, not believing it true that no pro- 
vision had till this hour been made for paying the Chaplain, and suspecting 
seme swindle lay behind it. The appeal was more saceessAil with others, and 
the House snspended its Bules to admit this Chaplain-paying resolution, out 
of order. T^a moment this was done, a motion was made to amend the reao- 
htiion by providing another allowance for somebody or other, and apon this 
was piled stUl another amendment^* Monaeur Tonson oome again*— to pay 
* the usual extra compensation' to the sub-ClerlVi Messengers, Pages, etc, eto. 
M soon as this amendment was reaefaed for oonsideration— in faet as soon as I 
could get the floor to do It— I raised the point of order that it could not be in 
order, when the rules had been suspended for a partieular purpose, to let in, 
under cover of that suqiensioB, an entirely diffisrent proposition, for which, by 
itMlf, it was Botofioiis. that a su^ension could not be obtained. This was 
promptly overruled, the Ayes and SToes on the amendment refiised-^itto on 
ti» SoninlMii as asMBdedN»-4nCth»whoieen>«ded through under the Fievious 
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Qaeition in iMt than do Ume. Mooroe Edwards would faftTo admlvad tlw d«x» 
teritj and celerity of the perfonnance. All that oould be obtaiuod waa a irote 
bj Tellera, and ninety-fonr voted in favor to twenty-two againat — a bare ^no- 
rnm in all, a great many being then in the Senate — ^none, I belieTo, at that 
moment in the ' e^ttra' refectory. Bat had no sndi refectory been opened in 
either end of the Capitol, I belicTe the personaloolUsioQa whidi di^graoed the 
Nation through iti Bepreeentativea would not have occurred. I afaakU net 
speak farther of them — I would not mention them at aU if they were not uar 
hapi^ly notortous already.'' 

March Qth, Mr. Greeley was one of the three thousand persons 
who attended the Inaugaratioa ball, which he describes as "a 
sweaty, seething, sweltering jam, a crowd of duped foreigatheren 
from all creation." 

" I west," he says, ** to see the new Preaident, who had not before oeaa 
within my contracted range of Tision, and to mark the reoeptkm aooordad to 
him by the aaeembled thousands, I came to gase on stately haads^ not nimble 
feet, and for an hour have been content to gaae-on the flitting phantasmagoria 
of senatorial brows and epanletted shonldeta — of orators and brunettes, oftce* 
seekers and beauties. I bare had * something too much of this,' and lo ! ' the 
hour of hours' has eome— the butt of expectation wbsides into » murmur of 
satisfaction — the new President is descending the grand stairway whicb tar* 
minates in the ball-room, and the human mass forms in two deep oolundns to 
receive him. Between these, General Taylor, supported on either hand, walks 
through the long saloon and back through other like columns, bowing and 
greeting with kind familiarity those on this side and on that, paying eq>eeial 
attention to the ladies as is fit, and everywhere welcomed in turn with tha most 
cordial good wishes. All wish htm well in his ne^ and ardvou* position, even 
those who struggled hardest to prevent his reHching it. 

*< But, as at the Inauguration, there is the least possible enthnsiasm. Now 
and then a cheer is attempted, but the result is so nearly a failure that tha 
daring leader in the exploit is among the first to laugh at the iniscairiage. 
There is not a bit of heart in it. 

" * They don't seem to cheer with mneh unction,' I remarked to a Taylor 
orij^al. , 

« < Ne-e-o, they don't cheer much,' he as faintly replied ; * there is a good 
deal of doubt as to the decorum of oheering at a social ball.' 

" True enough : the possibility of indecorum was sufficient to cheek the im- 
pulse to cheer, and very few passed tha barrier. The oheers * stuck in the 
throat,' like ICaebeth's Amen, and the proprietias of the oceasaon were wdl 
cued for. 

u But just imagme Old BU walking dflnm that etalmasa, the |asft iaangfr^ 
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rated Presidenl of the United States, into the midst of three thousand of the 
eliU of the beauty and chivalry of the Whig party, and think how the raften 
would have quivered with the uniTersal aoclamation. Just think of some one 
stopping to consider whether it might not be indeoorous to cheer on such an 
otioaslon ! What a solitary hermit that considerer would be ! 

" Let those who will, flatter the oMef dispenser of Bzecutire patronage, dii- 
eorering in every act and feature some resemblance to Washington— I am 
content to wait, and watch, and hope. I bum no incense on his altar, attach 
no flattering epithets to his name. I turn from this iitfposing pageant, so rich 
in glitter, so poor in feeling, to think of him who ^undd have been the central 
flgure of this grand panorama — the distant, the powerless, the unforgotten — 
' behind the mountains, but not setting' — ^the eloquent champion of Liberty in 
both hemispheres — whose voide thrilled the hearts of the uprising, the long- 
trampled sons of Leonidas and Xenophon— whose appeftls for South American 
Independence were read to the hostilely mustered Squadrons of Bolivar, and . 
nerved them to sweep ttom this fkir continent the myrmidons of Spanish op- 
pression. My heart is with him in his far southern abiding-place — ^vrith him, 
the early advocate of African Emancipation, the life-long champion of a diver- 
sified Home Industry ; of Internal Improvement ; and not less glorious in 
lus later years as the stem reprover of the fatal spirit of conquest and aggress- 
ion. Let the exulting Miousands quaff their red wines at the revel to the vic- 
tor of Monterey and Buena Vista, while wit points the sentiment with an 
epigram, and beauty crowns it with her smiles : more grateful to me the still- 
ness of my lonely chamber, this cup of crystal water in which I honor the 
cherished memory with the old, familiar aspiration — 

* Here 'a to you, Harry Clay I' »• 

March 9 th, Mr. Greeley has retnraed to New York. To-day he 
took leave of his constituents in a long letter published in the Tri- 
bune, in which he reviewed the proceedings of the late session, 
characterized it as a Failure, and declined to take to himself any 
part of the blame thereof. These were his concluding words : 

"My work as your servant is done-^whether well or ill it remains for you 
to judge. Very likely I gave the wrong vote on some of the difficult and 
oompUeated questions to which I was called to respond Ay or No with hardly 
a moment's warning. If so, you can detect and condemn the error ; for my 
name stands recorded in the divisions by Yeas and Kays on every public 
and all but one private bill, (which was laid on the tabic the moment the 
sitting opened, and on which my name had just been passed as I entered the 
Hall.) I wish it were the usage among us to publish less of speeches and 
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mora oCpropocitkms tad y«I«i thtriipo a ■ tt iroirid givt Che nam «f Am peo- 
ple • moeh olesMr intlglit inlo tiw mMWffement off tlwir pobUe afiiiun Mj 
■neeenor being Already oImmb esd oo aai wiened, I iImU hszdly b« nispMtod 
«r BMkmg year fartiier UsdMH, aod I ihftU be beaitil7> Maoieed if te 
shall be able to eombine eqval imI la year nrriee wUb freater efieieBey— 
eqaal fearleameM with greater popolari^. That I bar* been eomewfait 
aoBoyed at tiaiee by aome of the eoneeqaeaeee of ny Miiaa^gq Sxp«t6 ii 
tnie, but I have nerer wished te leeall U, ner hare I felt tliat I owed u 
apology to any, and I am quite eoafldent, that iff yea had teat to WaebiBgftoB 
(as yea doabtleii ial|(ht hare doae) a more- steialy heaeet and fieaileM Bep- 
leseatatiTe, he weald h«fe made blms^ moie oi^palar wiUi a large por- 
tioB of the Hoose than I did. I thaak yom heartily for the gUmpeeef pablie 
life whieh yoor favor hae afforded me, and hope to reader it usefid heoee- 
forth Bot to myselff only bat to the pubUe. laeeasiag to be yowr agenti vA 
retamiiig with renewed leit to my private earet and daties, I hftre a siagl* 
additioaal Caver to aak, not off yon espeeially, bat of aU; and I mm sore my 
friends at least wUl grant it withoat hesitation. It is that yo« and tiiey «iU 
oblige me heooeforth by nmemberiag that my name is simplj 

"HooAOB OsastsY." 

And thas ended Horace Greeley^s three months in OongresB, Ko 
man ever served his country more faithfully. No man ever reoelTed 
less reward. One wonld have supposed, that such a manly and 
brave endeavor to economize the public money and the public time, 
such singular devotion to the public iaterests in. the face of opposi- 
tioUf obloquy, insult, would have elicited from the whole oountry, 
or at least from many parts of it, cordial expressions of approval 
It did not, however. With no applauding shouts was Horace 
Greeley welcomed on his return from the Seat of Oorruption. No 
enthusiastic mass-meetings of his constituents passed a series of 
resolutions, approving his course. He has not been named for re- 
election. Do the people^ then, generally feel that an Honest 3ian 
is out of place in the Congress of the United States ? 

Only from the little town of North Fairfield, Ohio^ came a hearty 
cry of Well Bone ! A meeting of the citizens of that place was 
held for the purpose of expressing their sense of his gallant and 
honorable conduct. He responded to their applauding resolutions 
in a characteristic letter. "Let me beg of you," said he, " to think 
little of Fersons^ in this connection, and much of Measures. Should 
any see fit to tell yon that I am dishonest, or ambitious, or hc^ow- 
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bearted in this matter, don't stop to contradict or confute him, bat 
press on his attention the main question respecting the honesty of 
these crooked charges. It is with these the public is concerned, 
and not this or that man|s motives. Calling me a hypocrite or 
demagogue cannot make a charge of $1,664 for coming to Oongress 
from Illinois aod going back again an honest one." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ASSOCIATION" m THE TRIBUNE OFFICE. 

AeeeiBiont to tfae eorpi— The course of the Tribune— Horace Greeley in Ohio— The 
jBochester knockings—llie medtums at Mr. Greeley's hotue-^enny Lind goes to 
Me Oiem— Her hehayior— Woman's Bights CoATentiOB— The Trlhaiie Assoeiatlon 
—The hireling systenu 

Birr the Tribune held on its strong, trimnphant way. Oircnla- 
^on, ever on the increase ; advertisements, from twenty to twenty- 
dz colnmns daily ; supplements, three, four, and ^re limes a week ; 
price increased to a shilling a week without loss of subscribers ; 
Enropeon reputation extending; correspondence more and more 
able and various ; editorials more and more elaborate and telling ; 
new ink infused into the Tribune's swdHng veins. What with the 
supplements and the thickness of the paper, the volumes of 1849 
and 1850 are of dimensions most huge. We must look through 
them, notwithstanding, turning over the broad black leaves swiftly, 
pausing seldom, lingeriug never. 

The lettw R. attached to the literary notices apprises us that 
early in 184^, Mr. George Ripley began to lend the Tribune the 
aid of his various learning and considerate pen. Bayard Taylor, re- 
turned from viewing Europe a-foot, is now one of the Tribune 
corps, and this year he goes to California, and ' opens up ' the land 
of gold to the view of all the world, by writing a series of letters, 
graphic and glowing. Mr. Dana comes home and resumes his place 
in the office as manager-general and second-in-command. During 
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the. disgraceful period of Be-actioB, William Henrj Fry, now ihe 
Tribono's sledge -hammer, and the coantrj*s sham-demoliJBher, then 
an American in Paris, sent across the Atlantic to t^ie Tribune many 
a letter of savage protest. Mr. G. G. Foster served up New York 
in savorj ^ slices^ and daintj 4tems.' Horace Greeley confiDed 
himself less to the of5ce than before ; but whether he went on a 
tour of observation, or of lecturing, or of political agitation, he 
brought all he saw, heard and thought, to bear in enhancing the in- 
terest and value of his paper. 

In 1849, the Tribune, true to its instinct Gi giving hospitality to 
every new or revived idea, afforded Proudhon a fnH hearing in re- 
views, essays and biography. His maxim, Psopxbtt is Bobbebt, a 
naxim felt to be true, and acted upon by the early Christians who 
had all things in common, furnished a superior text to the conserva- 
tive papers and pulpits. As usual, the Tribune was accused of utter- 
ing those benign words, not of publishing them merely. On the oc- 
casion of the Astor-^aoe riot, the Tribune supported the aathorities, 
and wrote much for law and order. In the Hungarian war, the ed- 
itors of the Tribune took an intense interest, and Mr. Greeley tried 
hard to condense some of the prevalent enthusiasm into substantial 
help for the cause. He thought that embroidered flags and parch- 
ment addresses were not exactly the commodities of which Kossuth 
stood most in need, and he proposed the raising of a patriotic loan 
for Hungary, in shares of a hundred dollars each. " Let each vil- 
lage, each rural town, each club, make up by collections or other- 
wise, enough to take one share of scrip, and so up to as many 
as possible ; let our men of wealth and income be personally solic- 
ited to invest generously, and let us resolve at least to raise one 
million dollars <^-hand. Another million will come mnch easier 
after the first.** But alas ! soon came the news of the catastrophe. 
For a reformed code, the Tribune contended powerfully during the 
whole time of the agitation of that subject. It welcomed Father 
Matthew this year — ^fought Bishop Hughes— discussed slavery-^be- 
wailed the fall of Borne — denounced Louis Kapoleon — ^had Consul 
Walsh, the American apologist of despotism, recalled from Paris — 
helped Mrs. Peabody finish Bowen of the North American Beview 
— explained to workmen the advantages of association in labor — 
assisted Watson G. Haynes in his crusade against fiogging in the 
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navy — ^went dead against the divorce theories of Henry James and 
' others — and did whatsoever else seemed good in its own eyes. 

^ Among other things, it did this : .Horace Greeley being accused 

' by the Evening Post of a corrupt compliancy with the slave inter- 

■ est, the Tribune began its reply with these words : 

I "You lie, villain • wilfully, wickedly, basely lie I" 

t This observation called forth much remark at the time. 

Thrice the editor of the Tribune visited the Great "West this year, 
and he received many private assurances, though, I believe, no pub- 
1 lie ones, that his course in Congress was approved by the Great 

West. In Oincinnati he received marked attention, which be grace- 
fully acknowledged in a letter, published May 21st, 1849 : — " I can 
hardly close this letter without acknowledging the many acts of 
personal generosity, the uniform and positive kindness, with which 
I was treated by the citizens of the stately Queen of the West. I 
would not BO far misconstrue and outrage these hospitalities as to 
drag the names of those who tendered them before the public gaze ; 
but I may express in these general terms my regret that time was 
not afforded me to testify more expressly my appreciation of regards 
which could not fail to gratify, even while they embarrassed one so 
nnfitted for and unambitious of personal attentions. In these, the 
disappointment caused by the failure of 6ur expected National Tem- 
perance Jubilee was quickly forgotten, and only the stem demands 
of an exacting vocation impelled me to leave so soon a city at once 
BO munificent and so interesting, the m^gestio outpost of Free Labor 
and Free Institutions, in whose every street the sound of the build- 
er's hammer and trowel speaks so audibly of a growth and great- 
ness hardly yet begun. Kind friends of Ointjinnati and of Southern 
Ohio I I wave you a grateful farewell I'* 

In December appeared the first account of the * Rochester Knock- 
Ings' in the Tribune, in the form of a letter from tkat most practical 
of cities. The letter was received and published quite in the ordi- 
nary course of business, and without the slightest suspicion on the 
part of the editors, that they were doing an act of historical impori- 
ance. On the contrary, they were disposed to laugh at the myste- 
rious narrative ; and, a few days after its publication, in reply to an 
anxious correspondent, the paper held the following language:— 
" For ourselves, we really cannot see that these singular revelations 

14* 
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and experiences faave, so &r, amounted to mnoh. We have yet to 
hear of a clairyoyant whose statements c<Hicerning facts were relia- 
ble, or whose &cts were any better than any other persou^s, or who 
could discourse rationally without mixing in a proportion of non- 
sense. And as for these spirits in Western Kew York or ekewhere, ' 
it strikes us they might be better engaged than in goin^^ abont to 
give from one to three knocks on ihe floor in response to snoeeas- 
ive letters of the alphabet ; and we are confident that gho^ who 
had anything to communicate worth listening to^ wonld hardly 
stoop to so uninteresting a business as hammering." 

Kor has the Tribune, since, contained one editorial word intimafr- 
lug a belief in the spiritual origin of the ^ manifestations.' The snb- 
Jeot, however, attracted much attention, and, when the Hochesttf 
^ mediums' came to the city, Horace Greeley, in the hope of eluci- 
dating the mystery, invited them to redde at his house, which they 
did for several weeks. He did not discover, nor has any one dis- 
covered, the cause of the singular phenomena, but he very soon ar- 
rived at the conclusion^ that, whatever their cause might be, they i 
could be of no practical utility, could throw no light on the tortu- , 
ous and difficult path of human life, nor east any trustworthy > 
gleams into the future. During the stay of the mediums at his 
house, they were visited by a host of distinguished persons, and, 
among others, by Jenny lind^ whose behavior on the occasion was 
not exactly what the devotees of that vocalist would expect 

At the request of her manager, Mr. Gre^ey called upon the 
Nightingale at the Union Hotel, and, in the course of his visit, fell 
into conversation with gentlemen present on the topic of the day, 
the Spiritual Manifestations. The Swede approached, listened to 
the conversation with greedy ears, and expressed a desire to witness 
some of the marvels which she heard described. Mr. Greeley invited 
her to his house, and the following Sunday morning was appointed 
fs>T the visit. She came, and a crowd came with her, filling up. the 
narrow parlor of.the house, and rendering anything in the way of 
calm investigation impossible. Mi*. Greeley said as much ; but the 
* medium^ entered, and the rappings struck up with vigor, Jenny 
sitting on one side of the table and Mr. Greeley on the other. 

*^ Take your hands from under the table/' said she to the master | 

of the house, with the air of a new duches& I 
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r It was as ttioTigb she had said, * I did n't oomd here to be hiim-^ 

E hugged, Mr. Pale Face, and you 'd better not try it.' The insulted 

I gentleman raised his hands into the air, and did not request her to 

I leave the house, nor manifest in any other way his evidently acute 

I sense of her impertinent conduct. As long as we worship a woman 

I on account of a slight peculiarity in the formation of part of her 

i throat, the woman so worshiped will give herself airs. The blame 

I is ours, not hers. The rapping continued, and the party retired, 

|. after some hours, sufficiently puzzled, but apparently convinced that 

there was no collusion between the table and the ^ mediums.' 
I The subsequent history of the spiritual movement is well known. 

^ It has caused much pain, and harm, and loss. But, like every other 

, Event, its good results, realized and prospective, are greater far 

than its eviL It has awakened some from the insanity of indiffer- 
ence, to the insanity of an exclusive devotion to things spiritual. 
But many spiritualists have stopped short of the latter insanity, and 
, are better men, in every respect, than they were — ^better, happier, 

and more hopefuL It has delivered many from the degrading fear 
of death and the fature, a fear more prevalent, perhaps, than is 
supposed ; for men are naturally and Justly ashamed of their fears, 
and do not willingly tell them. Spiritualism, moreover, may be 
among the means by which the way is to be prepared for that gen- 
eral, that earnest, that fem-less consideration of our religious sys- 
tems to which they will, one day, be subjected, and from which the 
truth in them has nothing to fear, but how much to hope I 

It was about the same time that the Tribune rendered another 
service to the country, by publishing a fair and full report of the 
first Woman's Convention, accompanying the report with respectful 
and favorable remarks. " It is easy," said the Tribune, ** to be 
smart, to be droll, to be facetious, in opposition to the demands of 
these Female Reformers; and, in decrying assumptions so novel 
and opposed to established habits and usages, a little wit will go a 
great way. But when a sincere republican is asked to say in sober 
earnest what adequate reason he can give for refusing the demand 
of women to an equal participation with men in political rights, he 
must answer. None at all. True, he may say that he believes it 
unwise in them to make the demand — ^he may say the great major- 
ity desire no suph thing ; that they prefer to devote their time to 
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the discharge of home duties and the enjoyment of home dellgbti, 
leaving the functions of legislators, sheriff, jurymen, militia, to 
their fathers, husbands, brothers ; yet if, after all, the question recurs, 
^But suppose the women should generally prefer a complete political 
equality with men, what would you say to that demand V — ^the an- 
swer must be, ' I accede to it. However unwise or mistaken the 
demand, it is but the assertion of a natural right, and as such must 
be conceded.' '' 

The report of this convention excited much discussion and more 
ridicule. The ridicule has died away, but the discussion of the subject 
of woman's rights and wrongs will probably continue until every 
statute which does wrong to woman is expunged from the laws. 
And if, before voting goes out of fashion, the ladies should gener- 
ally desire the happiness, such as it is, of taking part in eleotioil% 
doubtless that happiness will be conceded them also. 

Meanwhile, an important movement was going on in the office of 
the Tribune. Since the time when Mr. Greeley practically gave up 
Fourierism, he had taken a deep interest in the subject of Associa- 
ted Labor, and in 1848, 1849, and 1850, the Tribune published 
countless articles, showing workingnien how to become their own 
employers, and share among themselves the profits of their work, 
instead of letting them go to swell the gains of a *Boss.' It was 
but natural that workingmen should reply, as they often did, — *If 
Association is the right principle on which to conduct business, if it 
is best, safest, and most just to all concerned, why not try it your- 
self, O Tribune of the People!' That was precisely what the Tri- 
bune of the People had long meditated, and, in the year 1849, he 
and his partner resolved to make the experiment. They were both, 
at tlie time, in the enjoyment of incomes superfluously large, and 
the contemplated change in their business was, therefore, not in- 
duced by any business exigency. . It was the result of a pure, dis- 
interested attachment to principle; a desire to add practice to 
preaching. 

The establishment was valued by competent judges at a hundred 
thousand dollars, a low valuation ; for its annual profits amounted 
to more than thirty thousand dollars. But newspaper property 
differs from all other. It is won with difficulty-, but it is precarious. 
An unlucky paragraph may depreciate it one-half; a perverse edx- 
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tor, destroy it altogether. It is tangible, and yet intangible. It is 
a body and it is a soul. Horaee Greeley might have said, The Tri- 
tune— it is /, with more truth than the French King could boast, 
when he made a similar remark touching himself and tho State, 
And Mr. McElrath, glancing round at the types, the subscription 
books, the iron chest, the mighty heaps of paper, and listening to 
the thunder of the press in the vaults below, might have been p^- 
doned if he had said, The Tribune — these are the TrUnine, 

The property was divided into a hundred shares of a thousand 
dollars each, and a few of them were offered for sale to the leading 
men in each department, the foremen of the composing and press- 
rooms, the chief clerks and bookkeepers, the most prominent edi- 
tors. In all, about twelve shares were thus disposed of, each of the 
original partners selling six. In some cases, the purchasers paid 
only a part of the price in cash, and were allowed to pay the re- 
mainder out of the income of their share. Each share entitled its 
possessor to one vote in the decisions of the company. In the 
course of time, further sales of shares took place, until the original 
proprietors were owners of not more than two-thirds of the con- 
cern. Practically, the power, the controlling voice, belonged still 
to Messrs. Greeley and McElrath ; but the dignity and advantage 
of owNEESHip were conferred on all those who exercised authority 
in the several departments. And this was the great good of the 
new system. 

That there is something in being a hired servant which is natur- 
ally and deeply abhorrent to men ia shown by the intense desire 
that every hireling manifests to escape from that condition. Many 
are the ties by which man has been bound in industry to his fellow 
man ; but, of them all, th^at seems to be one of the most unfraternal, 
unsafe, unfair, and demoralizing. The slave, degraded and defraud- 
ed as he is, is safe ; the hireling holds his life at the caprice of 
another man ; for, says Shylock, he takes my life who takes from 
me my means of living. "How is business?" said one employer to 
another, a few days ago. "Dull" was the reply. "I hold on 
merely to keep the hands iq ^ork-" Think of that. Merely to 
keep the hands in work. %f j t As ^^ there could be a better 
reason for ' holding on;' ^^ ^^W ^^ reasons combined were not 
infinitely inferior in weig}j< ^* ^^ ^ ^e of keeping men in work j 
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keeping men in heart, keeping men in happinees, keeping men in 
nsel Bnt nniyenal birelingism is quite ineyitable at present, when 
the governments and institutions most admired may be defined as 
Organized Distmsts. When we are better, and traer, and wiser, we 
shall labor together on TSxy different terms than are known to Way- 
land^s Political Economy. Till then, we most five in pitiful estrange- 
ment from one another, and strive in sorry competition for 
triumphs which bless not when they are gained. 

The experiment of association in the office of the Tribune, has, 
to all appearance, worked well. The paper has improved steadily 
and rapidly. It has lost none of its independence, none of its viva- 
city, and has gained in weight, wisdom, and Influence. A vast 
amount of work of various kinds is done in the office, but it is done 
harmoniously and easily. And of dl the proprietors, there is not 
one, whetiier he be editor, printer, or derk, who does not live in a 
more stylish house, ftere more sumptuously, and dress more expen- 
sively, than the Editor in Chief. The experiment, however, is in- 
complete. Nine-tenths of those who assist in the work of the Tri- 
bune are connected with it solely by the tie of wages, which change 
not, whether the profits of the establishment &U to zero or rise to 
the highest notch upon the scale. 

More of association in the next chapter, where our hero appefms, 
for the first time, in the character of author. 



CHAPTER XXr. 

ON THE PLATFORM. 



Tlie LMtnre System— ComparaUye popularity of the leading Leetaranh- Hoiaoe Gne- 
ley at the Tabernacle— His aadienoe^His appearance— HIb manner of speaking— 
His occasional addresses— The * Rints^ published— Its one subject, the Emancipa- 
tfoa of Labor— The Problems of the Time— The <aaoee8sfl>I* man— The duty of the 
State— The educated class— A narrative for workingmen— The catastrophe. 

LBOTimiKo, of late years, has become, in this country, what is 
fiftcetiously termed * an institution.* And whether we regard it as a 
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( tneans of public instrttction, or as a means of makmg money, we 

I cannot deny that it is an institution of great importance. 

I " The babble reputation,*^ said Shakspeare. Bepntation is a bab- 

I ble no longer. Reputation, it has been discovered, will ^d/rmo,^ 

I Beputation dUme will draw I That airy nothing is, through the in- 

I strumentality of the new institution, conrertible into soHd cash, into 

\ a large pile of solid cash. Small fortunes have been made by it in 

a single winter, by a single lecture or course of lectures. Thack- 
eray, by much toil and continuous production, attained an income 
of seven thousand dollars a year. He crosses the Atlantic, and, in 
one short season, without producing a line, gains thirteen thousand, 
and could have gained twice as much if he had been half as much 
a man of business as he is a man of gemus. Ik Marvel writes a 
book^ or two which brings him great praise and some cash. Then 
he writes one lecture, and not a very good one either, and trans* 
inutes a little of his glory into plenty of money, with which he 
buys leisure to produce a work worthy of his powers. Bayard Tay- 
lor roams over a great part c^ the habitable and uninhabitable globe. 
He writes letters to the Tribune, very long, very fktigaing to write 
on a journey, and not saleable at a high price. He comes home, 
and sighs, perchance, that there are no more lands to visit. ** Lec- 
ture f" suggests the Tribune, and he lectures. He carries two or 
three manuscripts in his carpet-bag, equal to half a dozen of his 
Tribune letters in bulk. He ranges the country, &r and wide, and 
brings back money enough to carry him ten ttoee round the world. 
It was his reputation that did the budness. He earned that money 
by years of adventure and endurance in strange and exceedingly 
hot countries ; he gat^ed up his earnings in three months-*-earn« 
ings which, but for the invention of lecturing, he would never have 
touched a dollar of. Park Benjamhi, if he sold his satirical poems 
to Putnam's Magazine, would get less than hod-oarriers' wages ; 
but, selling them directly to the public, at so much a hear^ they 
bring him in, by the time he has supplied all his customers, five 
thousand dollars apiece. Lecturing has been commended as an an- 
tidote to the alleged * docility' of the press, and the alleged dullness 
of the pulpit. It may be. /praise it because it enables the man of 
letters to get partial payment from the public for the inoalculalde 
services which he renders the pubHo. 
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LeotoTM aro important, too, as the means by which the pnblift 
are brought into actual contact and acquaintance with the famous 
men of the country. What a delight it is to sm the men whose 
writings have charmed, and moved, and formed us I And there is 
something in the presence of a man, in the living voice, in the eye, 
the face, the gesture, that gives to thought and feeling an express- 
ion far mort effective than the pen, unassisted by these, can ever at- 
tain. Horace Greeley is aware of this, and he seldom omits an 
opportunity of bringing the influence of his presence to bear in in- 
culcating the doctrines to which he is attached. He has been for 
many years in the habit of writing one or two lectures in the 
oouiae of the season, and delivering them as occasion off<^ied. No 
man, not a professional lecturer, appears oftener on the platform 
than he. In the winter of 1858^ he lectured, on an average, twice 
a week. He has this advantage over the professional lecturer. 
The professional lecturer stands before the public in the same posi- 
tion as an editor ; that is, heis sut^ect to the same necessity to make 
the banquet palatable to those who pay for it, and who will not 
come again if they do not like it. But the man whose poi^tion Ib 
already secure, to whom lecturing is only a subsidiacy employment, 
is free to utter the most unpopular truths. 

A statement published last winter, of the proceeds of a course of 
lectures delivered before the Young Men's Association of Chicago, af- 
fords a test, thou^ an imperfect one, of the popularity of some of our 
lecturers. E. P. Whipple, again to borrow tiie language of the thea^ 
tre, * drew' sevenfy-nine dollars ; Horace Uann^ ninety-five ; Geo. W- 
Curtis, eightyHMven ; Br. Lord, thirty-three ; Horace Greeley, od% 
hundred and ninety-three; Theodore Parker, one hundred and 
twelve ; W. H. Ohanning, thirty-three ; Ralph Waldo Emerson, (did it 
rain ?) thirty-seven; Bishop Potter, forty-five ; John G. Saxe, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five ; W: H. 0. Hosmer, twenty-six ; Bayard Tay- 
lor (lucky fellow I) two hundred and fifty-two. 

In large cities, the lecturer has to contend with rival attractions, 
theatre, concert, and opera. His performance is subject to a com- 
parison with the sermons of distinguished clergymen, of which some 
are of a quality that no leetnre surpasses. To know the import- 
ance of the popular lecturer, one must reside in a country town, 
the even tenor of whose way is seldom broken by tm event of com- 
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manding interest. The ftrrival of the great man m expected with 
eagerness. A committee of the village magnates meet him at the 
cars and escort him to his lodging. There has been contention who 
shonld be his entertainer, and the owner of the best house has car- 
ried off the prize. He is introduced to half the adult population. 
There is a buzz and an agitation throughout the town. There is 
talk of the distinguished visitor at all the tea-tables, in the stores, 
and across the palings of garden-fences. The largest church is gen- 
erally the scene of his triumph, and it m a triumph. The words of 
the stranger are listened to with attentive admiration, and the im- 
pression they make is not obliterated by the recurrence of a new 
exdtement on the morrow. 

Not BO in the city, the hurryiog, tumultuous city, where the re- 
appearance of Solomon in all his glory, preceded by DodwortVs 
band, would serve as the leading feature of the newspapers for one 
day, give occasion for a few depreciatory articles on the next, and 
be swept from remembrance by a new astonishment on the third. 
Yet, as we are here, let us go to the Tabernacle and hear Horace 
Greeley lecture. 

The Tabernacle, otherwise called ' The Oave,^ is a church which 
looks aa little like an ecclesiastical edifice as can be imagined. It 
is a large, circular building, with a floor slanting towards the plat- 
forms-pulpit it has none — and galleries that rise, rauk above rank, 
nearly to the ceiling, which is supported by six thick, smooth col- 
umns, that stand round what has been impiously styled the ^ pit/ 
Uke giant spectators of a pigmy show. The platform is so placed, 
that the speaker stands not far from the centre of the building, 
where he seems engulfed in a'^ sea of audience, that swells and 
Borges ail around and far above him. A better place for an orator- 
ical display the city does not afford. It received its cavernous nick^ 
name, merely in derision of the economical expenditure of gas that 
its proprietors venture upon when they let the building for an 
evening entertainment ; and the dismal hue of the walls and col- 
umns gives further propriety to the epithet. The Tabernacle will 
contain an audience of three thousand persons. At present, there 
are not more than six speakers and speakeresses in the United 
States who can ^ draw ' it full ; and of these, Horace Greeley is not 
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one. HIb number Is about twelve hnndred. Let in iappoaeit Inlf' 
past seTen, and the twelro hundred arrired. 

The andienoe, we observe, has decidedly the air of a ooiiiitr7 ao- 
^ence. Une ladies and fine gentlemen there are none. Of farmeri 
who look as if they took the Weekly Tribune and are in town to- 
night by accident, there are hondreds. Oity mechanics are present 
in considerable numbers. An ardent-looking yomig man, witii a 
spaoioQs forehead and a torn-over shirt-ooUar, may be seen here and 
there. A few ladies in Bloomer oostame of sorpasring nglineBs— 
the costume, not the ladies— come down the steep aisles now and 
then, with a well-preserved ait of unconsdousness. In thai a HP em * 
bly no one laughs at them. The audience is sturdy, solid-looking^ 
appreciative and opinionative, ready for broad views and broad 
humor, and hard hits. Every third man is reading a newspaper^ 
for they are men of progress, and must make haste to keep np with 
the times, and the times are fast Men are going about ofSemg 
books for sale— perhaps Uncle Tom, perhaps a treatise on Waters 
Onre, and perhaps Horace Greeley^s Hints toward Reforms ; but 
certainly something which belongs to the KineteenUi Century. A 
good many free and independent citizens keep their hats on, and 
some 'speak right out in meeting,* as they converse with tilieSr 
neighbors. 

But the lecturer enters at the little door Qnder the galleiy on the 
right, and when the applause apprizes us of the fact, we catdi a 
glimpse of his bald head and sweet face as he wags his hasty way 
to the platform, escorted by a few special adherents of the '^ Cause" 
he is about to advocate. The newspapers, the hats, the conversa- 
tion, the book-selling are discontinued, and silent attention Is the 
order of the night. People with * causes' at their hearts are Ml of 
business, and on such occasions there are always some preliminary 
announcements to be made-^-of lectures to come, of meetings to be 
held, of articles to appear, of days to celebrate, of subscriptions to 
be undertaken. These over, the lecturer rises, takes his place at 
the desk, and, while the applause, which never &ils on any pubHo 
occasion to greet this man, continues, he opens his lecture, puts on 
his spectacles, and then, looking up at the audience with an expreas- 
iou of inquiring benignity, waits to begin. 

Generally, Hr. Greeley's attire is in a condition of the most hope- 
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less, and, 6s it were, elaborate disorder. It would be applauded on 
the stage as an excellent ^make-np.' His dress, it is true, is never 
nnclean, and seldom unsound ; but he usually presents the appear- 
ance of a man who has been traveling, night and day, for six weeks 
in a stage-coach, stopping long enough for an occasional hasty ablu- 
tion, and a hurried throwing on of clean linen. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that when be is going to deliver a set lecture to a city 
audience his apparel does bear marks of an attempted acyustment. 
But it is the attempt of a man who does something to which he is 
unaccustomed, and the result is sometimes more surprising than the 
neglect. On the present occasion, the lecturer, as he stands there 
waiting for the noise to subside, has the air of a farmer, not in his 
Sunday clothes, bat in that intermediate rig, once his Sunday suit, 
in which he attends ^* the meedng of the trustees,^^ announced last 
Sunday at church, and which he dons to attend court when a 
cause is coming on that he is interested in« A most respects 
able man; but the tie of his neckerchief was executed in a fit of 
abstraction, without the aid of a looking-glass ; perhaps in the dark, 
when he dressed himself this morning before day-%^^— to adopt 
his own emphasis. 

Silence is restored, and the lecture begins. The voice of the 
speaker is more like a woman*s than a man's, high-pitched, small, 
soft, but heard with ease in the remotest part of the Tabernacle. 
His first words are apologetic ; they are uttered in a deprecatory, 
slightly-beseeching tone; and their substance is, *You must n't, my 
friends, expect fine words from a rough, busy man like me ; yet such 
observations as I bave been able hastily to note down, I will now 
submit, though wishing an abler man stood at this moment in my 
shoes.* He proceeds to read his discourse in a plain, utterly unam- 
bitious, somewbat too rapid manner, pushing on through any mod- 
erate degree of applause without waiting. If there is a man in the 
world who is more un-oratorical than any other — and of course 
there is such a man — and if that man be not Horace Qreeley, I know 
not where he is to be found. A plain man reading plain sense to 
plain men; a practical man stating quietly to practical men the 
results of his thought and observation, stating wliat he entirely be- 
lieves, what he wants the world to believe, what he knows will not 
be generally believed in his time, what he is quite sure will one day 
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be nniversally believed, and what he is perfectly patient with the 
world for not believing yet. There is no gestioolatiim, no increased 
animation at important passages, no glow got np for the dosing 
paragraphs ; no aiming at any sort of effect whatever; no warmth 
of personal feeling against upponents. There is a shrewd humor in 
the man, however, and his hits excite occasional barste of laughter; 
bnt there is no bitterness in his humor, not the faintest approach to 
it. An impressive or pathetic passage noTV and. then, which loses 
none of its effect from the simple, plaintive way in which it is 
uttered, deepens the silence which prevails in the hall, at the end 
eliciting warm and general applause, which the speaker ' improves* 
by drinkiug a little water. The attention of Uie audi^ace never 
flags, and the lecture concludes amid the usual tokens of decided 
approbation, 

Horace Greeley is, indeed, no orator. Yet some who value 
oratory less than any other kind of bodily labor, and whom the 
tricks of elocution offend, except when they are performed on the 
stage, and even there they should be concealed, have expressed 
the opinion that Hr. Greeley is, strictly speaking, one of the best 
speakers this metropolis can boast. A man, they say, never does 
a weaker, an unworthier, a more aelf-demoralinng thing than when 
he speaks for effect ; and of this vice Horace is less guilty than any 
speaker we are in the habit of hearing, except Ealph Waldo 
EmersoD. Kot that he does not make exaggerated statemeuts^ hot 
that he does not utter sentiments which are only half true ; not 
that he does not sometimes indulge in language which, when read^ 
savor of the high-flown. What I mean is, that his public speeches 
are literally transcripts of the mind whence they emanate. 

At public meetings and public dinners Mr. Greeley is a frequent 
speaker. His name usually comes at the end of the report, intro- 
duced with " Horace Greeley being loudly called for, made a few 
remarks to the following purport." The call is never declined; 
nor does he ever speak without saying something; and when he 
has said it he resumes his seat. He has a way, particularly of late 
years, of coming to a meeting when it is nearly over, delivering one 
of his short, enlightening addresses, and then embracing the first 
opportunity that offers of taking an unobserved departure. 

A few words with regard to the subjects upon which Horace 
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6Teele;f most Wee to discourse, tn 1850, a yolnme, containing 
ten of his lectures and twenty shorter essays, appeared ftom the 
press of the Messrs. Harpers, under the title of *^ Hints towards 
Reforms." It has had a sale of 2,000 copies. Two or three other 
lectures have been published in pamphlet form, of which the.ond 
entitled *^ What the Sister Arts teach as to Farming," delivered be« 
fore the Indiana State Agricultural Society, at its annual fair at 
Lafayette in October, 1853, is perhaps the best that Mr. Greeley 
has written. But let us glance for a moment at the * Hints.' The 
title-page contains three quotations or mottoes, appropriate to the 
book, and characteristic of the author. They are these : 

<* Hastxn the dfty, jost Heayen I 
Aceomplish thy design, 
And let the blessings Thou hut freely given 

Freely on all men shine ; 
Till Equal Rights be equally enjoyed, 
And human power fbr human good employed ; 
Till Law, and not the Sorereign, rule sustain. 
And Peaoe and Yiztue undisputed reign. " HcxniTWAU.'' 

«< Listen not to the everlasting Conservative, who pines and whines at 
eTery attempt to drive him from the spot where he has so lazily east his an* 
ohor. . . . Every abuse must be abolished. The whole system must be 
settled on the right basis. Settle it ten times and settle it wrong, you will 
have the work to begin again. Be patisfied with nothing but the oomplete 
enfranchisement of Humanity, and the restoration of man to the image of 
1^ Ood. " HEsruT Waad Bbichba.*' 

Omc« the weloome Li^ has broken, 

Who shall say 
What the unimagined glories 

Of the day 1 
What the evil that shall perish 

In its ray 7 
Aid the dawning, Tongue and Pen ! 
Aid it, hopes of honest nien ! 
Aid it, Paper 1 aid it, Type I 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe ! 
And our earnest must not slaeken 

Into play : 
Hen of Thonghti and Men of Aetion, 

Olsab ths'wat 1 •• CteAUii UagxayJ?^ 
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The dedioation is no leas eluuracteristia I copy that alao, m 
throwing light vpon the aioDL and manner of the man : 

<*Totiiegw«rou,ttMhopflAil, the lorlng, who, flraly and jeyftOly balier- 
lag in th« iaptjrtial ud bovadlMf goodii«M of ovr Ifather, tnut, that tho 
•Ron, tho oriflMf, and fho miiorios, whioh haTO long rendered earth a hoO, 
f hall yet he iwaUoiired op and forgotten, in a far exoeeding and annkeaaured 
lelgn of tmth, parity, and hliM, thia Tolune it reqpeetfiiHy and alfeottonatelj 
iniorihed hy ** Tna AuTBoa-" 

Earth is n^^ ' a helL* The expression appears very harsh and 
Tery nnjnst. Earth is not a hell. Its sum of hi^pinesa is infinitely 
greater than its snm of misery. It contains scarcely one creatnre 
that does not, in the coarse of its existence, enjoy more than it 
snffers, that does not do a greater number of right acts than 
wrong. Yet the world as it if, compared with the world as a 
benevolent heart lotsto it to be, is hell-like enoogh ; so we may, in 
this sense, but in this sense alone, accept the language of the dedi- 
cation. 

The pr^Me informs as, that the leetrn^ were prompted by invi- 
tations to address Popular Lyceums and Young Men^s Associations, 
'generally those of the humbler dass,' existing in country villages 
and rural townships. ''They were written,^ says the author, ''in 
the years from 184a to 1848, inclusive, each in haste, to fhlfil some 
engagement ahready made, for which preparation had been delayed, 
under the preasure of seeming necessities, to the latest moment 
allowable. A calling whose exactions are seldom intermitted for a 
day, never for a longer period, and whose requirements, already ex- 
cessive, seem perpetually to expand and increase, may well exciue 
the distraction of thought and rapi^ty of composition which it 
renders inevitable. At no lime has it seemed practicable to devote 
a whole day, seldom a full half day, to the production of any of 
the essays. Kot until months after the last of them was written 
did the idea of collecting and printing them iA this shape suggest 
itself, and a hurried perusal is all that has since been given 
them." 

The eleven published lectores of Horace Greeley which lie before 
me, are variously entitled; but their subject is os?; ki$ sutgect is 
ever Uie same ; the object of his public life is single. It is the 
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^EiCAKoiPATioir OF Labob;* its emancipation from ignorance, yic^ 
fiervitude, insecority, poverty. This is his chosen, only tiieme, 
whether he speaks from the platform, or writes for the Tribune. If 
slavery is the subject of discourse, the Dishonor which Slavery does 
to I4bor is the light in which he prefers to present it. If protec- 
tion — ^he demands it in the name and for the good of American 
warhingmen^ that their minds may be quickened by diversified em- 
ployment, their position secured by abundant employment, the 
liEHrmers enriched by markets near at band. If Learning^he la- 
Hients the unnatural divorce between Learning and Labor, and ad- 
vocates their re-union in mannaUabor schools. If *• Human Life ' — 
he cannot refrain from reminding his hearers, that *^the deep want 
of the time is, that the vast resources and ci^pacides of Mind, the 
&r-stretching powera of Genius and of Science, be brought to bear 
practically and intimately on Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts, and 
all the BOW rudo iuod simple processes of Day-Labor, and not 
merely that these processes may be perfected and accelerated, 
but that the benefits of the improvement may accrue in at least 
equal rneaswe to those whose accustomed means of livelifaood'-* 
scanty at best— are interfered with and overturned by ihe change.** 
If the 'Formation of Character* — he calls upon men who aspire 
to possess characters equal to the demands of the time, to " question 
with firm speech all institutions, observances, customs, that they 
may determine by what mischance or illusion thriftless Pretence 
and Knavery shall seem to batten on a brave Prosperity, while La- 
bor Tainly begs employment. Skill lacks recompense, and Worth 
pines for bread.** If Popular Education— -he reminds us, that 
"the narrow, dingy, squalid tenement, calculated to repel any 
visitor but the cold and the rain, is hardly fitted to foster lofty 
ideas of Life, its Duties and its Aims. And he who is constrained 
to ask each morning, ' Where shall I find food for the day ?* is 
at best unlikely often to ask, *By what good deed shall the day 
be signalized V *' Or, in a lighter strain, he tells the story of Tom 
and the Odond. "Tom,** said a Colcwel <m the Bio Grande to 
one of his command, *'how can so brave and good a soldier as 
you are so demean himself as to get drunk at erery opp<Hrtu- 
flityl"—" Colonel I*' replied the private, "how can you expect all 
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the yirtaes that adorn the hnman character for seven dojlarg a 
month f ** That anecdote well illnstrates one side of Horace Greeley^s 
view of life. 

The prohlems which, he Baye, at present pnzzle the knotted braia . 

of toil all over the world, which incessantly cry out for solution, \ 

and can never more be stifled, but will become even more vehe- 
ment, till they are solved, are these : 

^*- Why skould those hjf ioho»e toil a£l ean^crU and Wasurim wn 
prodiieedy or made aeaUabU^ enjoy to eoanty a share of them f Why 
ihotUd a man able and ea0er to work ever stand idle/or toant of em- 
ployment in a world where so much needful toork impatiently awaHs 
ike doiny t Why should a man he required to surrender sometMng 
4^ his independence in accepting the employment which will enahls 
him to earn by honest effort the bread of his/amUy f Why should 
$he man who faiiffvlly labors for another^ and recewes^ther^or Use 
than the product qf his labor^ be currently held the obUgod party^ 
rather than he who buys the work and makes a goodhaargain of itf 
In short, Why should Speculation and Scheming ride so jauntily in 
their carriages, splashing honest Work as it tradges humUy and 
wearily by on foot 2" 

Who is there so estranged from humanity as never to have pon- 
dered qnestions similar to these, whether he ride jauntily in a car- 
riage, or trudge wearily on foot ? They have been proposed in for- 
mer ages as abstractions. They are discussed now as though the 
next generation were to answer them, practically and triumph- 
antly. 

First of all, the author of Hints towards Reforms admits frankly, | 

and declares emphatically, that the obstacle to the workingman's ' 

elevation is the workingman^s own improvidence, ignorance, and 
nnworthiness. This side of the case is well presented in a sketch 
of the career of the ^ successful' man of business : 

"A ke«a obMrver," says the . lecturer, **8oald have pioksd him oat fmm 
amoBg his schoolfellows, and said, * Here i$ the lad who will die a bank-pred* 
dent, owning factories and blocks of stores.' Trace his history elosel/," he 
eontinues, " and yon find that, in his boyhood, he was provident and fragal—- 
that he shanned expense and disilpation^that he feasted and quaffed seldom, 
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«iil08s at otfadrs' ebstH^that he was rarely seen at balls or frolios-^that he ivas 
diligent in stady and in bn^iness^that he did not hesitate to do an inoompati- 
ble job, if it bade fair to be profitable— that he husbanded his hours and made 
each count one, either in earning or in preparing to work efficiently. He 
rarely or never stood idle because tlie business offered him was esteemed un- 
^exiteel or disagreeable-— he laid up a few dollars during his minority, which 
l^oved a sensible help to him on going into business for himself— he married 
seasonably, prudently, respectably — he lived frugally and delved steadily 
until it clearly became him to live better, and until he could employ his time 
to better advantage thiVA at the plow or over the bench. Thus his first thou* 
sand dollars came slowly but surely ; the next more easily and readily by the 
lielp of the former ; the next of course more easily still } until now he adds 
thousands to his hoard with little apparent effort or care. * * •¥ * Talk 
to such a man as this of the wants of the poor, and he will answer you, that 
their sons can affbrd to smoke and drink freely, which he at tbeir age could 
not ; and that he now meets many of these poor in the market, buying luxu- 
«4es that he cannot afford, DweH on the miseries occasioned by a dearth of 
employmemt, and he will reply that he never encountered any such obstacle 
when poor ; for when he-could find nothing better, he cleaned streets or stables, 
and when he could not command twen^ dollars a month, he fell to work as 
lieartily and cheerfully for ten or five. In vain will you seek to explain to 
him that his rare faculty both of doing and of finding to do— his wise adapta- 
tion of means to ends in all eiroumstanoos, his frugality and others' improvi- 
dence—are a part of your case^^that it is precisely because all are not creat- 
ed so handy, so thrifty, so worldly-wise, as himself, that you seek so to modify 
the laws and usages of Society that a man may still labor, steadily, eflOiciently, 
and live comfortably, although his youth was not improved to the utmost, and 
though his can never be the hand that transmutes all it touches to gold. Fail- 
ing here, you urge that at least his children should be guaranteed an unfail- 
ing opp<nrtQnity to learn and to earn, and that they, surely, should not suffer 
nor be stifled In ignorance because of their parent's imperfections. Still you 
talk in Greek to the man of substance, unless he be one of the few who have, 
io acquiring wealth, outgrown the idolatry of it, and learned to regard it truly 
as a means of doing good, and not as an end of earthly effort. If he be a man 
of wealth merely, still cherishing the spirit which impelled him to his life-long 
endeavor, the world appears to him a vast battle-field, on which some must 
win victory and glory, while to others are accorded shattered joints and dis- 
comfiture, and the former oonld not be, or would lose their zest, without the 
latter." 

Such is tho * case' of the conservative. So looks the battle of 
life to the victor. With equal complacency the hawk may philoso- 
T)hize while he is digesting the chicken. Bat the chicken was of a 

15 
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different opinion ; and died eqneaking it to the waviog tree-topB, as 
he was borne irreeistiblj along to where the hawk eonld most ood- 
▼eniently devour him. 

Mr. Greeley does not attempt to refute the argument of the pros- 
perous conservative. lie rlwells for a moment upon the fact, that 
while life is a battle in uliich men fight, not /<^, but iigainst each 
other, the victors must necessarily be few and ever fewer, the vie- 
tims numberless and ever more hopeless. Hesting his argument 
upon the evident fact that the minority of mankind are poor, unsafe, 
and uninstructed, he endeavors to show how the condition of the 
masses can be alleviated by legislation, and how by their own co- 
operative exertions. The State, he contends, should ordain, and the 
law should be fundamental, that no man may own more than a cer- 
tain, very limited extent of land ; that the State should fix a defini- 
tion to the phrase, ' a day's work ;' that the State should see to it, 
that no child grows up in ignorance ; that the State is bound to 
prevent the selling of alcoholic beverages. Those who are inter- 
ested in such subjects will find them amply and ably treated by 
Mr. Greeley in his published writings. 

But there are two short passages in the volume of Hints towards 
Beforms, which seem to contain the essmce of Horace Greeley's 
teachings as to the means by which the people are to be elevated, 
spiritually and materially. The following is extracted from the lec- 
ture on the Relations of Learning to Labor. It is addressed to the 
educated and professional classes. 

'* Why," asks Horace Greeley, " should not the educated elaSB ereate ul ei- 
mosphere, not merely of exemplary morals and refined maimers, bet of pal* 
pable utility and blessing 1 Why should not the clergyman, the doctor, ^e 
lawyer, of a country town be not merely the patrons and eommenders of 
every generous idea, the teachers and dispensers of all that is no^el in soienee 
or noble in philosophy — examplars of integrity, of amenitj, and of an all- 
pervading humanity to those around them — ^but even in a more material 
spl^re regarded and blessed as universal benefactors ? Why should they not 
be universally — as I rejoice to say that some of them are — models of wisdom 
and thrift in agriculture— their farms and gardens silent but most effee^ve 
preachers of the benefits of forecast, calculation, thorough knowledge and 
faithful application 7 Nay^ more : Why should not the educated elaes be 
everywhere teachers, through lectures, essays, oonversatlons, as well as prae* 
tJcaUy, of those great and important truths of nature, which efaemiitrj sad 
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etlMV tsmnms we Jott rsTMling to View the indiutrlal world t Why should 
they net nnobtnuirely Mid freely teeoh the farmer, the meohftnie, the worker 
ill any oapaeity, how host to summon the hlind fofees of the elements to his 
ftid, and how most effeetnally to render them subservient to his needs ? All 
this ie olearly within the power of the ednoated olass, if truly edneated ; all 
this 18 dearly within the sphere of duty appomted them by proridenoe. Let 
them bat do it, and they will stand where they ought to stand, at the head of 
the oommunity, the direotors of pablio opinion, and the universally recog- 
Biied benefaotom of the race. 

" I stand before an andienoe in good part of edneated men, and I plead for 
the essential independence of their clas^-^not for their sakes only or mainly, 
but for the sake of mankind. I see elearly, or I am strangely bewildered, a 
deep-rooted and wide>spreading evil which is palsying the influence and par- 
alyzing the exertions of intellectnal and even moral superiority all over onr 
eountry. The Inwyer, so ftur at least as his livelihood is concerned, is too gen- 
erally but a lawyer ; he must live by law, or he has no means of living nt all. 
So with the doctor ; so alas I with the pastor. He, too, often finds himself 
anrsonnded by a laige, expensive family, few or none of whom have been sys- 
tematieally tanined to ears their bread in the sweat of their brows, and who, 
even if approaohing matnrity in life, lean on him for a subsistence. This son 
mnst be sent to the academy, and that one to college ; this daughter to an ex- 
pensive boavding'^sohool, and that must have a piano — and all to be defrayed 
from his salary, which, however liberal, is scarcely or barely adequate to meet 
the demands apoa it. How shall tins man — for man, after all, he is — with ex- 
penses, and oaros, and debts pressing upon him — hope to be at <all times 
ftuthfkl to the responribilities of his high calling ! He may speak ever so flu- 
ently and feelingly against sin in the abstract, for that cannot give offence to 
the most fiastidioasly sensitive incumbent of the richly famished hundred-dol- 
lar pews. Bat will he dare to rebuke openly, fearlessly, specially, the darling 
and deeoroos vices of his most opulent and liberal parishioners — to say to the 
honored dispenser of liquid poison, * Your trade is murder, and your wealth 
the prioe of perdition !' — Tohini who amasses wealth by stinting honest labor 
of its reward and grinding the /aces of the poor, < Do not mock God by put- 
ting your relactant dollar into the missionary box — there is no such heathen 
in New Zealand as yourself !' — and so to every specious hypocrite around him, 
who patronises the obnrah to keep to windward of his conscience and freshen 
the ramish on his character, * Thou art the man !* I tell you, friends ! he 
will not, for he oannot afford to, be thoroughly faithful ! One in a thousand 
may be, and haidly more. We do not half comprehend the profound signifi- 
cance of that statute of the old church which inflexibly enjoins celibacy on her 
clergy. The very existence of the church, as a steadftst power above the 
mnltituda, giving law to the people and not receiving its law day by day from 
tkess, depends on its maintenance. And if we are ever to enjoy a Christian 
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niniaiiT which shall syBkeaatieally, prompUj, fearlenly war upon erefy 
shape and disgoisa of eTil--whioh shall fearlessly grapple with war and slave- 
ry, and every loathsome device by which man seeks to glat his appetites at 
the expeose of his brother's well-being, it will be secared to us throngh the 
instmnientality of the very reform I advooate^a reform which shall render 
the clergyman independent of his parishioners, and enable him to say man- 
AiUy to all, ' Yon may cease to pay, hot I shall not oease to preach, so long as 
you have sins to reprove, and I have strength to reprove them ! I lire in 
good part by the labor of my hands, and can do so wholly whenever that shall 
become necessary to the fearless discharge of my duty. 

" A smgle illnstration more, and I draw this long dissertation to a dose. I 
shall speak now more directly to facts within my own knowledge, and whidi 
have made on me a deep and moumfal iminression. I speak to your experi- 
ence, too, friends of the Phenix and Union Sooieties^to yoor future if not to 
your past experience — and I entreat you to heed me t Bvery year sends fbrth 
from our Colleges an army of brave youth, who have nearly or quite exhausted 
their little means in procuring what is termed an education, and must now find 
some remunerating employment to sustun them while they are more spedaUy 
fitting themselves for and inducting themselves into a Profession. Some of 
them find and are perforce contented with some meager clerkship ; but the 
great body of them turn their attention to Literature — to the instruction of 
their juniors in some school or family, or to the instruction of the world through 
the Press. Hundreds of them hurry at once to the cities and the journals, 
seeking employment as essayists or eoUeoton of intelligence — ^bright visions 
of Fame in the foreground, and the. gaunt wolf Famine hard at their beds. 
Alas for them ! they do not see that the very cinsumstaiiees under which they 
seek admission to the calling they have chosen almost forbid the idea of their 
succeeding in it They do not approach the pubHo with thoughts struggling 
for utterance, but with stomachs craving bread. They seek the Press, not that 
they may proclaim through it what it would cost their lives to repress, but 
that they may preserve their souls .to their bodies, at some rate. Bo you not 
see under what immense disadvantages one of this band enters upon his selected 
vocation, if he has the rare fortune to find or make a place in it? He is sur- 
rounded, elbowed on every side by anxious hundreds, eager to obtain employ- 
ment on any terms ; he must write not what he feels, but what another needs; 
must ' regret' or ' rejoice' to order, working for the day, and not venturing to 
utter a thought which the day does not readily approve. And can you fancy 
that is the foundation on which to build a lofty and durable renown — ^a brave 
and laudable success of any kind 1 I tell you no, young friends I — the farthest 
from it possible. There is scarcely any position more perilous to generous 
impulses and lofty aims — scarcely any which more eminently threatens to sink 
the Man in the more schemer and striver for subsistence and selfish gratiiisa- 
tion. I say, then, in deep earnestness, to every youth who hopes or desires to 
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tyeeome useM to his Race or in any degree eminent through Literature, Seek 
first of all things a position of pecuniary independence ; learn to liye by the 
labor of your hands, the sweat of your face, as a necessary step toward the 
eareer you contemplate. If you can earn but three shillings a day by rugged 
yet moderate toil, learn to lire contentedly on two shillings, and so preserve 
your mental faculties fresh and unworn to read, to observe, to think, thus pre- 
paring yt>ur8elf for the ultimate path you have chosen. At length, when a 
mind crowded with discovered or elaborated truths will have utterance, begin 
to write sparingly and tersely for the nearest suitable periodical — no matter 
how humble and obscure — if the thought is in you, it will find its way to those 
who need it. Seek not compensation for this utterance until compensation 
shall seek yon ; then accept it if an object, and not involving too great sacri- 
fices of independence and disregard of more immediate duties. In this way 
alone can something like the proper dignity of the Literary Character be re-- 
stored and maintained. But while every man who either is or believes him- 
self capable of enlightening others, appears only anxious to sell his faculty at 
the earliest moment and for the largest pricCi ^ cannot hope that the Public 
will be induced to regard very profoundly either the lesson or the teacher." 

Such is the substance of Horace Greeley's message to the literary 
and refined. 

I turn now to the lecture on the Organization of Lahor, and 
select from it a short narrative, the perusal of which will enable 
tl^ reader to understand the nature of Mr. Greeley's advice to 
working-men. The story may become historically valuable ; be- 
cause the principle which it illustrates may be destined to play a 
great part in the Future of Industry. It may be true, that the 
despotic principle is not essential to permanence and prosperity, 
though nothing has yet attained a condition of permanent pros- 
perity except by virtue of it. But here is the narrative, and it is 
worthy of profound consideration : 

" The first if not most important movement to be made in advance of our 
present Social position is the Obganizatioit op Labor. This is to be effect- 
ed by degrees, by steps, by installments. I propose here, in place of setting 
forth any formal theory or system of Labor Reform, simply to narrate what I 
saw and heard of the history and state of an experiment now in progress near 
Cincinnati, and which differs in no material respects from some dosen or score 
of others already commenced in various parts of the United States, not to 
speak of twenty times as many established by the Working Men of Paris and 
other portions of France. 

"The business of InoN-MoLDiNa, casting,. or whatever it may be called. 
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la ooe of tbe most ezteiiBiTv and thriftj of iho muiviiMittXw of OSneiiuiati, tai 
I beliert the labor omplojed ihorein ia qoilo as woU rewarded aa Labor gen- 
orally. It is entirely paid bj ihe pleoe, acoording to an osUbliAad aeale el 
priees, BO that eaoh workiaaa, in wbatoTor department of the bBsiaeai) ia paid 
according to his individaal skill and indastry, boI a roagfa arorage of what ii 
anppoeed to be earned by Umself and otheiSi as Is ^e case where work is 
paid for at so mnoh per day, week or month. I know no reason whytthe Iron- 
Holders of Cincinnati shoald not hnre been as weU satisi&ed with the old 
ways as anybody else. 

" Yet the system did net* work weU,' even for them. Beyond the geneial 
vnsteadinem of demand for Labor and tiie evwr-inereaslBg prannre ef eompe- 
tition, there was a pretty steadily reentring *dnll season^' eommenchBg aboat 
the first of Janvary, when the Winter's eall for stores, Ae., had been sap- 
plied, and holding en for two or three months, or until the Spring bnaasB 
opened. In this hiatus, the prior sarlngs of the Holder were generally eoa- 
sumed— sometimes less, but perhaps oftener more — so that, taking one with 
another, they did not lay up ten dollars per annum. By-and-by oame m eol> 
liston respecting wages and a * strike,' wherein the Jommeymea triad the 
experiment of running their heads against a stone wall for months. How 
ihey oame out of it, no matter whether Tietors or Tanquished, the intelligent 
reader will readily guess. I never heard of any evils so serious and eom- 
plicated as those which eat out the heart of Labor being cured by doing 
nothing. 

" At length— but I believe after the strike had somehow terminated— some 
of the Journeymen Holders said to each other : ' Standing idle is not the 
true cure for our grievances : why not employ ourselves V They finally eon- 
eluded to try it, and, In the dead ai the Winter of 1847-8, when a great mmgr 
of their trade were out of employment, the business being unusually depressed, 
,they formed an association under the Qeneral Hanufacturing Law of Ohio 
(which is very similar to that of New York), and undertook to establish the 
JouBNEYM KN MoLDBRs' Union Foundky. Theic wero about twenty of 
them who put their hands to the work, and the whole amount of capital they 
could scrape together was two thousand one hundred dollars, held in shares 
of twenty-five dollam each. WiUi this they purchased an eligible piece of 
ground, directly on the bank of the Ohio, eight miles below Cincinnati, with 
which * the Whitewater CanaV also affords the means of ready and oheap 
eommunieation. With their capital they bought some patterns, flasks, an en- 
gine and tools, paid for their ground, and five hundred dollars en their fint 
building, which was erected for them partly on long credit by a firm in Cin- 
cinnati, who knew that the property was a perfect security for so much of its 
eost, and decline taking credit for any benevolence in the matter Their irol^ 
coal, Ac, to commence upon were entirely and necessarily bought on credit. 

" Having elected Directors^ a Foreman, and a Business Agent (the last to 
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I ft store ia Oindanati, buy stock, sell wares, Ac.) the Journeymen's Union 
«et to work, in August, 1848. Its aooommodations were then meager ; they 
have since been gradually enlarged by additions, until their Foundry is now 
the most oommodioui on the river. Their stock of patterns, flasks, &o., has 
iprown to be one of the best ; while their arrangements for unloading coal and 
iron, sending off stores, coking coal, Ac., Ac., are almost perfect They com- 
toeneedwith ten assooiates actually at work; the number has gradually grown 
to forty ; and there if not a bettor set of workmeA in any foundry in America. 
1 profess to know a IHtle as to the quality of castings, and there are no bettor 
than may be seea In the Foundry of ' Industry ' and its store at OincinnatL 
And there is obvious reason for this in the fact that every workman is a pro- 
f>riator in tin coaoenii and it is his interest to turn out not only his own work 
in the best order, but to take care that all the rest is of like quality. All is 
earefully examined before it is sent away, and any found imperfect is con- 
demned, the loss falling on the causer of it. But there is seldom any deserv- 
ing condemnation. 

** A strict account Is kept with every member, who Is ereditod for all he does 
aooording to the Oinelnnati Scale of Prices, paid so much as he needs of his 
earnings- in money, the balance being devotod to the extension of the concern 
and the payment ef its debts, and new stock issued to him therefor. When- 
ever the debts shall have been paid off, and an adequate supply of implements, 
teams, stock, Ac, bought or provided for, they expect to pay every man his 
earnings weekly in cash, as of course they may. I hope, however, they will 
prefer to buy more land, erect thereon a most substantial and commodious 
dwelling, surround it with a garden, shade*trees, &c., and resolve to live as 
well as work like brethren. There are few uses to which a member can put a 
hundred dollars which might not as well be subserved by seventy-five if the 
money of the whole were invested together. 

" The members were earning when I visited them an average of fifteen dol- 
lars per week, and meant to keep doing so. Of course they work hard. Many 
of them live unside of four dollars per week, none go beyond eight. Their 
Business Agent is one of themselves, who worked with them in the Foundry 
for some months after it was started. He has often been obliged to report, ' I 
can pay you no money this week,' and never heaid a murmur in reply. On 
one occasion he went down to say, * There are my books ; you see what I have 
received and where most of it has gone : here is one hundred dollars, which is 
all there is left.' The members consultod, calculated, and made answer : ^We 
can pay our board so as to get through another week with fifty dollars, and 
you had better teke back the other fifty, for the business may need it before 
the week is through.' When I was there, there had been an Iron note to pay, 
ditto a Goal, and a boat-load of coal to lay in for the winter, sweeping off all 
the money, so that for more than three weeks no man had had a dollar. Yet 
no one had thought of complaining, for all knew that the delay was diotated. 
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not by another'! interest, but their own. They knew, twv tiiai tlw mmna 
of their payment did not depend on the frngality or exirATngaaee of torn 
employer, who might iwamp the proeeede of his bosineM mad tbeir labor in u 
onlaeky Bpeonlation, or a anmptaoni dwelliag, leaTini^ them to whistle for 
their money. There were their year's earnings visibly mroxmd them instofM 
and hollow ware, for which they had abondant and eager demaad in Ciaea- 
nati, but which a break in the eaaal had temporarily kepi back ; in iron sal 
coal for the winter's woik ; in the building over their hesuls and the iBtpk- 
ments In their hands. And while other molders have hsMl work ' olF aados,' 
aooording to the state of the bosinesa, no member of tk» Joameymen's Uaim 
has stood idle a day for want of work sinoe their Foaodry wa» first startei 
Of eoorse, as their capital increases, the danger of beiajp compelled te soiptB' 
work at any fntare day grows less and less eontinaallyv 

"The ultimate capital of the Joomeymen's Union*. Pbundry (on the pn> 
sumption that the Foundry is to stand by itself, leaving every member to jvo- 
vide his own home, Ae.) is to be eighteen thousand dollars, of which sevei 
thousand dollars has already been paid fai, most of it in labor. The rsmaiB' 
der is aU subscribed by the several associates, and is to be paid in labor as «ut 
as possible. That done, every man may be paid in casb weekly for his woik^ 
and a dividend en his stock at the elese off each business year. The worJaM> 
have saved and invested from three hundred dollars to six hundred doUars 
each sinoe their commencement in August of last year, thovgh those who 
have joined since the start have of course earned less. Few olr none had laid 
by so much in five to ten years' working for others aj> they have in one ysst 
working for themselves. The total value of their products up to the time of 
my visit is thirty thousand doUars, and they were then making ftt the rate of 
five thousand dollars^ worth per month, whleh they do not mean to diminish. 
All the profits of the business, above the cost of domg the work at journey* 
men's wages^ will be distributed among the stockholders in dividends. Xhe 
officers of the Union are a Managing Agenti Foreman of the Foundiji t"^ 
five Directors, chosen annually, but who can be changed meantime in case of 
necessity. A Beading-Boom and Library were to be^started directly ; » <P** 
cious boarding-house (though probably ni6t owned by the Union) will go vp 
this season. No liquor is sold within a long distance of the Union, and there 
is little or no demand far any. Those ' original members of the Union wt» 
were least favorable to Temperance .have seen fit to sell out and go away. 

" Now is it reasonable that the million or so of hireling laborers tbroaghoai 
eur country who have work when it suits others' convenience to employ them» 
and must stand idle perforce when it does not, can read the above simple nar- 
ration — which I have tried to render as lucid as possible — and not be morad 
to action thereby 1 Suppose they receive all they earn when employed— 
which of course they generally do not, or how could employers grow rich by 
merely buying their labor and selling it again 1— should not the siasple fast 
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ihftt these Anooiated Workers never laek employment when they desire it, 
and never ask any master^s leave to refrain from working when they see fit, 
arrest pnblio attention 1 Who is snch a slave in soul that he would not rather 
be an equal member of a commonwealth than the subject of a despotism 1 
Who would not like to taste the sweets of Liberty on work-days as well as 
holidays 1 Is there a creature so abject that he considers all this mere poetry 
and moonshine, which a little hard experience will dissipate ? Suppose the 
Cincinnati Iron-Molders' Association should break down, either through some 
defect in its organisation or some dishonesty or other misconduct on the part 
of one or more of its members — what would that prove 1 Would it any more 
prove the impracticability of Industrial Associations than the shipwreck and 
death of Columbus, had suoh a disaster occurred on his second or third voyage 
to America, would have disproved the existence of the New World 1 

The story is incomplete ; the catastrophe is wanting. It can be 
told in one word, and that word iB/aihire ! The Union existed 
about two years. It then broke np, not, as I am very positively as- 
sured, from any defect in the system upon which it was conducted ; 
but from a total stagnation in the market, which not only ruined the 
co-operators, but others engaged in the same business. They made 
castings on the co-operative principle, made them well, made them 
as long as anybody would buy them ; then — stopped. 

The reader of the volume from which I have quoted will find in 
it much that does less honor to the author's head than his heart. 
But I defy any one to read it, and not respect the man that wrote 
it. The kernel of the book is sound. The root of the matter is 
there. It shows Horace Greeley to be a man whose interest in hu- 
man welfare is sincere, habitual, innate, and indestructible. We all 
know what is the usual course of a person who — ^as the stupid 
phrase is — * risei^ from the condition of a manual laborer to a posi- 
tion of influence and wealth. If our own observation were not 
suflScient, Thackeray and Curtis have told the whole world the sorry 
history of the modern snob ; how he ignores his origin, and bends 
all his little soul to the task of cutting a figure in the circles to 
which he has gained admittance. 

Twenty men are suffocating in a dungeon — one man, by climb- 
ing upon the shoulders of some of his companions, and assisted up 
still higher by the strength of others, escapes, breathes the pure air 
of heaven, exults in freedom I Does he not, instantly and with all 

15* 
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his might, strive for the reeoae of his late oompanioiifl, sfiU i 
ing ? Is he not prompt with rope, and pole, and ladder, and food, 
and cheering words ? No — the caitiff wanders off to seek his plea- 
nre, and makes haste to remove from his person, and his memory 
too, every trace of his recent misery. This it is to he a snob. 
No treason like this olings to the skirts of Horace Greeley. He ba 
stood hy his Order. The landless, the hireling, t&e nninstrootod— 
he was their Oompaidon once— he la their Ohaoipioa now. 



CHAPTEB XIVI. 

THBEE UOKTHS IN EUROPlC. 

The Vo9n«« ooi-Flfst impwirioni of Ba^aad*-Op«Bli« of Che BmiutMon-'Om^ 
terietic obMrvallon»-He attends a grand Banquet— He aeea the Siehta— He ipeab 
at Exeter Hall— The Piaj at Deronshlre House— Robert Owen's birth-day— Horses 
Greeley before a Committee of the Rouse of Commons— He throws light upon the 
subJeel-Vlndieates the American PMM-Jottmejr to Paria— The m^ta of FsHt- 
The Opera and Ballet^A fiilse Prophet— Hte ophkUm of the Frenoik-^oansrto 
Italy— Anecdote— A nap in the Diligence— Arriyal at Borne— In the GallaieB- 
Scene in the Coliseum— To England again— Triumph of the American Beaper-^ 
week in IrcAand and ScoUand— ffie opinioii of the EagUHh-Homewaid Bounil- 
Bis arrival— The Extra Trlbwie. 

"The thing called Crystal Palace!" This was Iho language 
which the intense and spiritual Oarlyle thought proper to employ 
on the only occasion when he alhided to the "World's Fair of 1851. 
And Horace Greeley appears, at first, to have thought little of 
Prince Albert's scheme, or at least to have taken Kttle interest in it* 
"We mean," he said, " to attend the World's 5^ir at London, vith 
very little interest in the show generally, ot the people whom it 
will collect, hut with special reference to a subject which seems to 
us of great and general importance — ^namely, the improvements re- 
cently made, or now being made, in the modes of dressing flax and 
hemp and preparing them to be spun and woven by steam or water- 
power." "Only adequate knowledge," he thought, was necessary 
to give a new and profitable direction to Free Labor, both agrionl- 
tural and manufacturing." 
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Acoordingly, Horace Greeley was one of the two ihonsand 
Americans who crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of attending 
the "World's Fair, and, like many others, he seized the opportuni- 
ty to make a harried tour of the most -accessible parts of the Eu- 
ropean Continent. It was the longest holiday of his life. Holi- 
day is not the word, however. His sky was changed, but not the 
man ; and his labors in Europe were as incessant and arduous as 
they had been in America, nor unlike them in kind. A strange ap- 
parition he among the elegant and leisurely Europeans. Sinoe 
Eranklin's day, no American had 'appeared in Europe whose * style' 
had in it so little of the European as his, nor one who so weU and so 
consistently represented some of the best sides of the American 
character. He proved to be oiie of the Americans who can calmly 
contemplate a duke, and value him neither the less nor the more on 
account of his dukeship. Swiftly he travelled. Swiftly we pursue 
him. 

At noon on Saturday, the sixteenl3i of April, 1851, the steamship 
Baltic moved from the wharf at the foot of Oanal-street, with Hor- 
ace Greeley on board as one of her two hundred passengers. It 
was a chilly, dismal day, with a storm brewing and lowering in the 
north-east. The wharf was covered with people, as usual on sailing 
days ; and when the huge vessel was seen to be in motion, and the 
inevitable White Ooat was observed among the crowd on her deck, 
a hearty cheer broke from a group of Mr. Greeley's personal 
friends, and was caught up by the rest of the spectators. He 
took off his hat and waved response and farewell, while the 
steamer rolled away like a black cloud, and settled down upon the 
river. 

The passage was exceedingly disagreeable, though not tempest- 
uous. The north-easter that hung over the city when the steamer 
sailed * clung to her like a brother' all the way over, varying a 
point or two now and then, but not changing to a fair wind for 
more than six hours. Before four o'clock on the first day — ^before 
the steamer had gone five miles from the Hook, the pangs of sea- 
sickness came over the soul of Horace Greeley, and laid him pros- 
trate. At six o'clock in the evening, a friend, who found him in 
the smoker^s room, helpless, hopeless, and recumWnt, persuaded and 
assisted him to go below, where he had strength only to un-bobt 
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and 8WBJ into bis berth. There he remained for twentj-fonr hoars. 
He then managed, to orawl upon deck ; but a perpetual head-wind 
and cross-sea were too mach for so delicate a system as his^ and he 
eigoyed not one honr of health and happiness during the passage. 
HiB opinion of the sea, therefore, is unfavorable. He thooght, that 
a sea-voyage of twelve days was about eqsal, in the amount <^ 
misery it inflicts, to two months* hard labor in the State Prison, 
or to the average agony of five years of life on shore. It was a 
consolation to him, however, even when most sick and impatient, 
to think that the gales which were so adverse to the pleasure- 
seekers of the Baltic, were wafting the emigrant ships, which it 
hourly passed, all the more swiftly to the land of opportunity and 
hope. His were ^ light afflictions* compared with those of the mul- 
titudes crowded into their stifling steerages. 

At seven o*clock on the evening of Thursday, the twenty-eighth 
of April, under sullen skies and a dripping rain, the passengers of 
the Baltic were taken ashore at Liverpool in a steam-tug, which in 
New York, thought Mr. Greeley, would be deemed unworthy to 
convey market-garbage. With regard to the "^^eather, he tells ns, 
in his first letter from England, that he had become reconciled to 
sullen skies and dripping rains : he wanted to see the thing out^ and 
would have taken amiss any deceitful smiles of fortune, now that 
he had learned to dispense with her favors. He advised Ameri- 
cans, on the day of their departure for Europe, to take a long, ear- 
nest gaze at the sun, that they might know him again on their re- 
turn ; for the thing called Sun in England was only shown occasion- 
ally, and bore a nearer resemblance to a boiled turnip than to its 
American namesake. 

Liverpool the traveller scarcely saw, and it impressed him un- 
favorably. The working-class seemed "exceedingly ill-dressed, 
stolid, abject, and hopeless." Extortion and beggary appeared very 
prevalent. In a day or two he was off to London by the Trent 
Valley Railroad, which passes through one of the finest agricultural 
districts in England. 

To most men their first ride in a foreign country is a thrilling 
and memorable delight. Whatever Horace Greeley may have felt 
on his journey from Liverpool to London, his remarks ux)on what 
lie saw are the opposite of rapturous ; yet, as they are character- 
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istic, they are interestiog. The mind of that man is a ^ study,' who, 
when he has passed through two hundred miles of tlie enchanting 
. mral scenery of England, and sits down to write a letter about it, 

^ begins by describing the construction of the railroad, continues by 

f telling us that much of the land he saw is held at five hundred 

dollars per acre, that two-thirds of it was ^ in grass,^ that there are 
fewer fruit-trees on the two hundred miles of railroad between 
Liverpool and London, than on the forty miles of the Harlem rail- 
road north of White Plains, that the wooded grounds looked 
meager and scanty, and that the western towns of America ought 
to take warning from this fftct and preserve some portions of the 
primeval forest, which, once destroyed, can never be renewed by 
cultivation in their original grandeur. 'The eye sees what it 
brought with it the means of seeing,' and these practical observa- 
tions are infinitely more welcome than affected sentiment, or even 
than genuine sentiment inadequately expressed. Besides, the sug- 
gestion with regard to the primeval forests is good and valuable. 
On his arrival in London, Mr. Greeley drove to the house of Mr. 
John Chapman, the well-known publisher, with whom he resided 
during his stay in the metropolis. 

On the first of May the Great Exhibition was opened, and our 
traveler saw the show both within and without the Crystal Palace. 
The day was a fine one— for England. He thought the London sun- 
shine a little superior in brilliancy to American moonlight ; and 
wondered how the government could have the conscience to tax 
such light. The royal procession, he says, was not much ; a parade 
of the New York Firemen or Odd Fellows could beat it ; but then 
it was a new thing to see a Queen, a court, and an aristocracy doing 
honor to industry. He was glad to see the queen in the pageant, 
though he could not but feel that her weation was behind the intel- 
ligence of the age, and likely to go out of fashion at no distant day ; 
but not through Ae/* fault. He could not see, however, what the 
Master of the Buck-hounds, the Groom of the Stole, the Mistress of 
the Robes, and * such uncouth fossils,' had to do with a grand ex- 
hibition of the fruits of industry. The Mistress of the Robes made 
no robes ; the Ladies of the Bed-chamber did nothing with beds but 
sleep on them. The posts of honor nearest the Queen's person ought 
to have been confided to the descendants of Watt and Arkwright> 
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' Napoleon*0 real oooquerors ;* while the foreign ambasBadofB should 
bave been the som of Fitch, Fnlton, Whitney, Bagaerre and Mone; 
and the places less oonspionoos should havB been assigned, not to 
Gold-stick, SilTer-stick, and * kindred absnrdities,' bnt to the Queen's 
gardeners, hortiooltarists, carpenters, npholsteren and milliners I 
(Fancy Gold-stick rea^ng this passage I) The traveler, however, 
even at snch a moment is not tmmindfdl of similar nnisanoes acrosB 
the ocean, and pauses to express the hope that we may be able^ be- 
fore the centnry is ont, to elect *' something else' than G^ierals tx> 
the Presidency. 

Before the arrival of Mr. Gredey In London, he had been oamed 
by the American Ck>mmis6ion6r as a member of the Jury on Hard- 
ware, etc. There were so few Americans in London at the time, 
who were not exhibitors, that he did not feel at liberty to dediBe 
tiie duties of the proffered post, and accordingly devoted nearly 
every day, from ten o'clock to three, for a month, to an examination 
of the articles upon whose comparative merits the jury were to de- 
cide. Few men would have spent their first month in Sur^>e in 
the discharge of a duty so onerous, so tedious, and so likely to be 
thankless. His reward, howev^, was, that his official position 
opened to him sources of information, gave him facilities for obser- 
vation, and enabled him to form acquaintances, that would not have 
been within the compass of a mere spectator of Hxe Exhibition. 
Among other advantages, it jn'ocured him a seat at the banquet 
given at Richmond by the London Oommisidoners to the Oommis- 
sioners from foreign countries, a feast presided over by Lord Ash- 
burton, and attended by an ample representation of the science, 
talent, worth and rank of both hemispheres. It was the particular 
deshre of Lord Ashburton that the health of Mr. Paxton, the Archi- 
tect of the Palace, should be proposed by an American, and Mr. 
Kiddle, t&e American Oommissioner, designated Horace Greeley for 
that service. The speech delivered by him on that occasion, since 
it is short, appropriate, and characteristic, may properly have a 
place here. Mr. Greeley, being called upon by the Chairman, spoke 
as follows : 

" In my own land, my lords and gentlemen, where Nature is still so ragged 
and nnoonqaered, where Popalatlon is yet so scanty and the demands for hn- 
msa exertion are so various and urgent, it is but natural that we shoidd rsn- 
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I der mftrked hotOft to Liibor, and espeolally to those who by fov«ntioik or dli- 

^ coTery oontribnte to shorten the prooesses and inerea«e the effioiency of Indus* 

try. It is bat natural, therefore, that this grand conception of a comparison 

of the state of Industry in all Nations, by means of a World's Exhibition, 

I should there have been received and canvassed with a lively and general in- 

' terest, — an interest which is not measured by the extent of our contributions. 

I Ours is still one of the youngest of Kations, with few large accumulations of 

I tho fruits of manuikoturing activity or artistic skill, and these so generally 

I needed fot use that we were not lUtely to send them Hiree thousand miles 

. ftway, merely for ehow. It is none the less certain that the progress of this 

great Exhibition, from its or^^al eoneeption to that perfeot realiafttion which 

we here commemorate, has been watched and discussed not morv •earnestly 

' throughout the saloons of Europe, than by the smith's forge and the mechanic's 

bench in America. Especially the hopes and fears alternately predominant on 

I this side with respect to the edified required for the Exhibition— the doubts as 

to the practicability of erecting one sufioiently capacious and commodious to 

eontain and display the contribuUons of the whole world-^he apprehension 

that it could not be rendered impervious to water—the ccnfident assertions that 

it could not be bompleled in season for opening the Exhibition on the first of 

May as premised — all found an echo on our shores ; and now the tidiogs that 

all these doubts have been dispelled, these difficulties removed, will have been 

hailed there with unmingled satisfaction. 

" I trust, gentlemen, that among the ultimate fruits of this Exhibition we 
are to reckon a wider and deeper appreciation of the worth of Labor, and 
especially of those * Captains of Industry' by whose conceptions and achieve- 
ments our Base is so rapidly borne onward in its progress to a loftier and 
more benignant destiny. We shall not be likely to appreciate less fully the 
merits of the wise Statesmen, by whose measures a People's thrift and hap- 
piness are promoted — of the brave Soldier^ who joyfully pours out his blood in 
defense of the rights or in vindication of the honor of his Country — of the 
Saored Teacher, by whose precepts and example our steps are guided in the 
pathway to heaven — if we render fit honor also to those 'Captains of Industry* 
whose tearless victories redden no river and whose conquering march is un- 
marked by the tears of the widow and the cries of tilie orphan. I give you, 
therefore, 

" Tkd HedUh of Joeeph PoxtCfn^ Etq,^ Dengrur qf the Crystal JPalace-^ 
Honor to him whose genius does honbr to Industry and to Man !" 

This speech was not published in the newspaper report of the 
banquet, nor was the name of the speaker even mentioned. The 
omission gave him an opportunity to retort upon the London Times 
its assertion, that with the BngUsh press, ^fidelity in reporting is a 
religion.' The speech was written: out by Mr. Greeley himself, and 
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published in the Tribime. It most be oonfeflsed, that the graduftte 
of a Yermont printiDg-offioe made a creditable appearance before 
the *• lords and gentlemen.' 

The sights in and abont London seem to have made no great im- 
pression on the mind of Horace Greeley. He spent a day at Hamp- 
ton Court, which he oddly describes as larger than the Astor House, 
bat less lofty and containing fewer rooms. Westminster Abbey 
appeared to him a mere barbaric profusion of lofty ceilings, stained 
windows, carving, graining, and all manner of oontrivanoes for 
absorbing labor and moneys' waste, not taste ; the contortions of the 
sybil without her inspiration.' The part of the building devoted to 
public worship he thought less adapted to that purpose than a fifty- 
thousand dollar church in New York. The new fashion of *• inton- 
ing' the seryice sounded to his ear, as though a Friar Tuck had 
wormed himself into the desk and was trying, under pretense of 
reading the service, to caricature, as broadly as possible, the alleged 
peculiarity of the methodistic pulpit super-imposed upon the regular 
Yankee drawl. Tlie Epsom races he declined to attend for three 
reasons; he had much to do at home, he did not care a button 
which of thirty colts could run fastest, and he preferred that his 
delight and that of swindlers, robbers, and gamblers, should not 
^exactly coincide.' He found time, however, to visit the Model 
Lodging houses, the People's Bathing establishments, and a Ragged 
School. The spectacle of want and woe presented at the Bagg^ed 
School touched him nearly. It made him feel, to quote his own 
language, that ^'he had hitherto said too little, done too little, dared 
too little, sacrified too little, to awaken attention to the infernal 
wrongs and abuses, which are inherent in the very structure and 
constitution, the nature and essence of civilized society, as it now 
exists throughout Christendom." He was in haste to be gone from 
a scene, to look upon which, as a mere visitor, seemed an insult 
heaped on injury, an unjustifiable prying into the saddest secrets of 
the prison-house of human woe ; but he apologized for the fancied 
impertinence by a gift of money. 

While in London, Mr. Greeley attended the anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and made a speech of a 
somewhat novel and unexpected nature. The question that was 
under discussion was, ^ What can we Bricons do to hasten the over- 
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throw of Slavery V Three colored gentlemen and an M. P. had 
extolled Britain as the land of true freedom and equality, had 
urged Britons to refase recognition to ^ pro-slavery clergymen,' to 
avoid using the products of slave-lahor, and to assist the free-colored 
people to educate their children. One of the colored orators had 
observed the entrance of Horace Greeley, and named him oommend- 
ingly to the audience ; whereupon he was invited to take a seat 
upon the platform, and afterwards to address the meeting ; both of 
which invitations were promptly accepted. He spoke fifteen min- 
utes. He began by stating the fact, that American Slavery justifies 
itself mainly on the ground, that the class who live by manual toil 
are everywhere, but partieularly in England^ degraded and ill-re- 
quited. Therefore, he urged upon English AboHtionists, first, to use 
systematic exertions to increase the reward of Labor and the com- 
fort and consideration of the depressed Laboring Glass at home; 
and to diffuse and cherish respect for Man as Man, without regard 
to class, color or vocation. Secondly, to put forth determined ef- 
forts for the eradication of those Social evils and miseries in Eng- 
land which are appealed to and relied on by slaveholders and their 
champions everywhere as justifying the continuance of Slavery; 
and thirdly, to colonize our Slave States by thousands of intelligent, 
moral, industrious Free Laborers, who will silently and practically 
dispel the wide-spread delusion which affirms that the Southern 
States must be cultivated and their great staples produced by Slave 
Labor, or not at all. 

These suggestions were listened to with respectful attention ; but 
they did not elicit the * thunder of applause' which had greeted the 
'Stand-aside-for-I-am-hoUer-than-thou' oratory of the preceding 
speakers. 

Our traveler witnessed the second performance at the Devonshire 
House, of Bnlwer's play, 'Not so Bad as we Seem,' for the benefit 
of the Literary Guild, the characters by Charles Dickens, Douglas 
Jerrold, and other literary notabilities. Not that he hoped much 
for the success of the project ; but it was, at least, an attempt to 
mend the fortunes of unlucky British authors, whose works ^ we 
Americans habitually steal,' and to whom he, as an individual, felt 
himself indebted. The price of the tickets for the first performance 
was twenty-five dollars. He applied for one too late, and was there- 
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fore obliged to content himself with pnrchaeing a ten-dollftr ticlet 
for the second. The play, however, he iband rather doll tbta 
otherwise, the performance being indebted, he thought, for its iniiB 
Interest to the personal character of the actors, who played respect- 
ably Ibr amatenrs, bnt not well. Dickens was not at hosaeistlN 
leading part) as ^stateliness sits ill npon him ;* hat he shone in tiM 
scene where, as a bookseller in disgoise, he tempts the virtae of t 
poor author. In the afteri»eee, however, in which the nofdiBt 
personated in rapid sncoesmon a lawyer, a servant, a gentieman and 
an invalid, the acting seemed * perfect,' and the play was heartily 
enjoyed thronghont. Mr. Greeley thoaght, that the ^^raw materiil 
of a capital comedian was put to a better nse when Charles Dickens 
took to anthorship.'' It was half-past twelve when the curtain fefl, 
and the andience rq)aired to a snpper room, where the mnnifioe&ee 
of the Doke of Devonshire had provided a snperb and proftiseeDto^ 
tainment. "I did not venture, at that hour," says the traveler, **to 
partake; bnt those who did would be quite unlikely to repent of K 
—till morning.'' He left the ducal mansion at one, Just as * the rkh 
lini^ began to give note of coming melody, to which nimble feet 
were eager to respond.' 

The eightieth birthday of Robert Owen was oelehrated on the 
fourteenth of May, by a dinner at the Ciolboume hotel, attended by 
a few of Mr. Owen's personal fHends, among whom Horace Gree- 
ley was one. " I cannot," wrote Ifr. Greeley, " see many things as 
he does ; it seems to me that he is stone-blind on the side of Faith 
in the invisible, and exaggerates the truths he perceives until they 
almost become falsehoods ; but I love his sunny benevolent nature, 
I admire his unwearied exertions for what he deems the good of 
humanity ; and, believing with the great apostle to the Gentilea, 
that ^ Now abide failh, hope, charity ; these three ; but the great- 
est of these is charity,' I consider him practically a better Chris- 
tian than half those who, professing to be such, believe more and do 
less." The only other banquet at which Mr. Greeley was a gnest is 
London during his first visit, was tike dinner of the Fishmonger 
Company. There he heard a harangue from from Sir Jttioes 
Brooke, the Rajah of Borneo. From reading, he had formed tibe 
opinion that the Rajah was doing a good work for civilisatios 
and humanity in Borneo, but this impression was not ooa&no^ 
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by the ornate and flnent speech delivered by him on this occa- 
sion. 

During Mr. Greeley's stay in London, the repeal of the * taxes on 
knowledge ' was agitated in and out of parliament. Those taxes 
were a duty on advertisements, and a stamp-duty of one penny per 
copy on every periodical containing news. A parliamentary com- 
mittee, consisting of eight members of the House of Commons, the 
Rt. Hon. T. Milnor Gibson, Messrs. Tuftiell, Ewart, Oobden, Rich, 
Adair, Hamilton, and Sir J. Walmsey, had the subject under con- 
sideration, and Mr. Greeley, as the representative of the only un- 
trammeled press in the world, was' invited to give the committee 
the benefit of his experience. Mr. Greeley's evidence, given in 
two sessions of the committee, no doubt had influence upon tiie 
subsequent action of parliament. The advertisement duty was en- 
tirely removed. The penny stamp was retained for revenue rea- 
sons only, but must finally yield to the demands of the nation. 

The chief part of Mr. Greeley^s evidence claims a place in this 
work, both because of its interesting character, and because it 
really influeacid legislation on a subject of singular importance. 
He told England what England did not understand before he told 
her-^why the Times newspaper was devouring its contemporaries ; 
and he assisted in preparing the way for that coming penny-press 
which is destined to play so great a part in the future of ' Great 
England.' 

In reply to a question by the chairman of the committee with re- 
gard to the efiTect of the duty upon the advertising business^ Mr. 
Greeley replied substantially as follows : 

** Tour duty \b the same on the adyertisements in a journal wiHi fifty 
ihoasand oiroulaticm, as in a journal with one thousand, although the value 
of the article is twenty times as much in the one case as in the other. The 
duty operates precisely as though you were to lay a tax of one shilling a day 
on every day's labor that a man were to do ; to a man whose* labor is worth 
two shillings a day, it would be destructire ; while by a man who earns twen- 
ty shillings a day, it would be verynightly felt. An advertisement is worth 
but a certain amount, and the public soon get to know what it is worth ; you 
put a duty on adyertisements and yon destroy the value of those coming to 
new establishments. People who adyertise in your well-established journals, 
could afford to pay a price to include the duty ; but in a new paper, the adver- 
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tisemento woald noibe worth the amount of the daty almu; and oonBeqaiBiii- 
I7 the new ooncern woald have no chance Kow, the adTertiBements an one 
main sonroe of the income of daily papers, and thousands of business men 
take them mainly for those adyertisements. For instance, at the time whai 
our anetioneers were appointed bylaw (they were, of course, party poliddans), 
one Journal, which was high in the confidence of the party in power, obtained 
not a law, but an undergtandingf that all the anotioneera appointed should ad- 
vertise in that journal. Now, though the journal referred to has ceased to 
be of that party, and the auctioneers are no longer appointed by the State, 
yet that journal has almost the monopoly of the auctioneer's business to this 
day. Auctioneers miut adyertise in it because they know that purchasers are 
looking there ; and purchasers must take the paper, because they know that it 
contains just the adTcrtisements they want to see ; and this, without regard to 
the goodness or the principles of the paper. I know men in this town who 
take one journal mainly for its adyertisements, and they mtut take the Times, 
because eyeiything is adrertised in it ; for the same reason, advertisers must 
advertise in the Times. If we had a duty on advertisements, I will not say 
it would be impossible to baild a new concern up in New York against the 
competition of the older ones ; but I do say, it would be impossible to preserve 
the weaker papers from being swallowed up by the stronger." 

Mr. CoBDBN. ** Bo you then consider the fact, that the Times newspaper 
for the last fifteen years has been increasing so largely in circulation, is to be 
accounted for mainly by the existence of the advertisement duty?" 

Mr. QnaELXT. " Yes ; much more than the stamp. By the operation of the 
advertisement duty, an advertisement is charged ten times as much in one 
paper as in another. An advertisement in the Times may be worth five 
pounds, while in another paper it is only worth one pound ; but the duty is 
the same." 

Mr. Rich. ''The greater the number of small advertisements in papers, 
the greater the advantage to their proprietors V* 

Mr. Gbbelet. *' Yes. Suppose the cost of a small advertisement to be five 
shillings, the usual charge in the Times ; if you have to pay a shilling or 
eighteen pence duty, that advertisement is worth nothing in a journal with a 
fourth part of the circulation of the Times." 

Ghaibman. « Does it not appear to you that the taxes on the press are 
hostile to one another ; in the first place, lessening the circulation of papers 
by means of the stamp duty, we diminish the consumption of paper, and 
therefore lessen the amount of paper duty ; secondly, by diminishing the sale 
of papers through the stamp, we lessen the number of advertisements, and 
therefore the receipts of the advertisement duty V* 

Mr. Greeley. " I should say that if the government were, simply as a mat- 
ter of revenue, to fix a duty, say of half a penny per pound, on paper, it would 
be easily collected, and prcduce more money ; and then, a law which is equal 
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ift its operation does not reiE|uire any considerable number of officers to collect 
tbe datj, and it would require no particular vigilance ; and the daty on papef 
alone would be most equal and most efficient as a revenue duty." 

Ghaibman. " It is clear, then, that the effect of the stamp and advertise-* 
ment duty is to lessen the amount of the receipt from the duty on pa^r." 

Mr. Gbcblet. ** Enormously. I see that the circulation of daily papers in 
London is bat sixty thousand, against a hundred thousand in New York ) 
while the tendency is more to concentrate on London than on New York. Not 
a tenth part of our daily papers are printed in New York.'' 

Mr. GoBDEir. " Do you consider, that there are upwards of a million papers 
issued daily ^om the press in the United States 1" 

Mr. Gbbelby. " I should say about a million : I cannot say upwards, t 
think there are about two hundred and fifty daily journals published in the 
United States." 

Mr. CoBDSK. "At what amount of population does a town in the United 
States beg^n to have a daily paper 1 They first of all begin with a weekly 
paper, do they not 1" 

Mr. Gbbblet. " Yes. The general rule is, that each county will have one 
weekly newspaper. In all the Free States, if a county have a population of 
twenty thotisand, it has two papers, one for each party. The general average 
in the agricultural counties is one local journal to every ten thousand inhab* 
itants. When a town grows to have fifteen thousand inhabitants in and about 
it, then it has a daily paper ; but sometimes that is the' case when it has as few 
as ten thousand : it depends more on the business of a place than Its popula* 
tion. But fifteen thousand may be stated as the average at which a daily pa> 
per commences ; at twenty thousand they have two, and so on. In central 
towns, like Buffalo, Rochester, Troy, they have from three to five daily jour*- 
n»ls, each of which prints a semi-weekly or a weekly journal." 

Mr. Rich. " Have your papers muOh circulation outside the towns in which 
they are published 1" 

Mr. Gbeelet. " The county is the genera' limit ; though some have a 
judicial district of five or six counties." 

Mr. Rich. " Would the New York paper, for instance, have much circula- 
tion in Charleston V* 

Mr. Gbbbley. " The New York Herald, I think, which is considered the 
journal most friendly to Southern interests, has a considerable circula- 
tion." 

Chaibman. " When a person proposes to publish a paper in New York, he 
is not required to go to any office to register himself, or to give security that 
he will not insert libels or seditious matter i A newspaper "publisher is not 
subject to any liability more than other persons V* 

Mr. Gbeblet. " No ; no more than a man that starts a blaoksmitbU 
shop." 
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Chaxbjcam. "T1w7 4o Boi pranui* In (h« Unltad Stotof. thai 
man is going to priat newi in a paper, ha ia going to libelT' 

Mr. GnsaLKT. *' No ; Bor do thay pfamma that hii Uballing waaM te 
worth maoh, anion ho is a raspoasibla ohanotar." 

Mr. CoiDSN. *' From whai 70a haTO stated with ragavd to tlia eIrealAtiaa 
of tha daily p^an ia Now York, it appears that a vary lai:ge firoportiaAaf flw 
adult population mast be GBstomem for them 1" 

Mr-QaaaLBT. "Yes; Ithiak three^foarthsof aUthefamUiea take adafly 
paper of some kind.*' 

Mr. CoBDBV. " The parehasen of the dally papers mast oonaist of b dSfler- 
ent olass from those in England 1 meoiianioB mast pniohase them?" 

Mr. Gbbblbt. ** Brery meohanic takes a paper, or nearly every tm»" 

Mr. GoBOBW. " Do those people generaUy get them before they hdam horns 
for their work r 

Mr. Gbbblbt. " Yes ; and yoa are oomplained of if yoa do not forniA a 
man with his aewspaper at his break&st ; he wants to mad it betweoi six or 
seven nsaally." 

Mr. CoBBBN. ** Then a ship-boilder, or a oooper, or a jc^aer, aaeda kb dafly 
paper at hU breakfast-timer' 

Mr. Gbbblbt. *^ Yes ; and he may take it with him to read at his dinaar, 
between twelve and one } bat the rale is, that he wants his paper at his bxaak- 

fMt." 

Mr. GosDBN. " After he has finished his breakfast or his dinner, he may 
be found reading the daily newspaper, jast as the people of the u^ar cTsaiof 
do in England r' 

Mr. Gbbblbt. " Yes ; if they do." 

Mr. CoBOBM. " And that is quite oommoa, is it not 7" 

Mr. Greblet. " Almost universal, I Uunk. There is a very low elass, a 
good many foreigners, who do not know how to lead ; but no native, I think." 

Mr. Ewabt. " Do the agricultural laborers read much 1" 

Mr. GuBELET. " Yes ; they take our weekly papers, which they regelve 
through the post generally." 

Mr. CoBOBK. " The working people in New York are not in the habit ef 
resorting to public-houses to read the newspapers, are they ?" 

Mr. Gbbelet. " They go to publio-honses, but not to read the papers. It 
is not the general ];Nraotioe ; but, still, we have quite a olass who do so." 

Mr. CoBDEN. « The newspapers, then, is not the attraction to the pubUe* 
house 7" 

Mr. Gbbblbt. " No. I think a very small proportion of our reading olsss 
go there at all i those that I have seen there are mainly the foreign popula- 
tion, those who do not read." 

Chaibmab. "Are there any papers published in New York, or in Qthsr 
parts, which may be said to be of an obscene or immoral character V* 
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Mr. Gejcblkt. " We oall the New York Herald a very bad paper— those 
who do not like it ; but that is not the cheapest." 

Chairman. " Have yon heard of a paper called the ' The Town/ publish- 
ed in this country, with pictures of a certain character in it 7 Have you any 
publications in the United States of that character 7" 

Mr. Gbsslby. " Not daily papers. There are weekly papers got up from 
time to time called the ' Scorpion,' the * Flash,* and so on, whose purpose is to 
extort money from parties who can be threatened with exposure of immoral 
practices, or for visiting infamous houses." 

Mr. EwART. " They do not last, do they 1" 

Mr Gre£x,by. " I do not know of any one being continued for any con- 
siderable time. If one dies, another is got up, and that goes down. Our 
cheap daily papers, the rery cheapest, are, as a class, quite as discreet in their 
conduct and conyeisation as other journals. They do not embody the same 
amount of talent ; they deyote themselves mainly to news. They are not 
party journals ; they are nominally independent ; they are not given to harsh 
language with regard to public men : they are very moderate. 

Mr. EwABT. " Is seurillity or personality common in the publications of 
the United States r* 

Mr. Greeley. " It is not oonunon ; it is much less frequent than it was ; 
but it is not absolutely unknown." 

Mr. CoBDBif. " What is the circulation of the New York Herald 7" 

Mr. Greeley. " Twenty-five thousand, I believe." 

Mr. CoBOEN. " Is that an influential paper in America 7" 

Mr. Greblby. " I think not." 

Mr. CoBDBN. " It has a higher reputation in Europe probably than at home.' ' 

Mr. Greeley. " A certain class of journals in this country find it their iu- 
terest or pleasure to quote it a good deal." 

CifAiRMAN. " As the demand is extensive, is the remuneration for the ser- 
vices of the literary men who are employed on the press, good 7" 

Mr. Greblby. " The prices of literary labor are more moderate than in this 
country. The highest salary, I think, that would be commanded by any one 
connected with the press would be five thousand dollars— the highest that 
could be thought of. I have not heard of higher than three thousand." 

Mr. BiCR. " What would be about the ordinary remuneration 7" 

Mr. Greeley. " In our own concern it is, besides the principal editor, from 
fifteen hundred dollars down to five hundred. I think that is the usual range." 

Chairman. " Are your leading men in America, in point of literary abil- 
ity, employed from time to time upon the press as an occupation 7" 

Mr. Greblby. " It is beginning to be so, but it has not been the custom. 
There have been leading men connected with the press ; but the press has not 
been usually conducted by the most powerful men. With a few exceptions, 
the leading politioal journals are conducted ably, and they are beQOming more 
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feo ; and, with a wider diffanon of the oireolation, the press is more ihle to ^J 
for it" 

Mr. Rich. " Is it a profession apart V* 

Mr. OaULfeT. " No ; usually Ihe men hare been brought up to the bar, to 
the pnlpit, and so on ; the^ are literary men.^' 

Chairmait. ** I presume that the non-reading olaas in the tJnited Stotes ii 
a very limited one 7" 

Mr. Geulkt. ** Tes ; eloept in the Slave States.^' 

Chairman. ** Do not yon oonsider thai newspaper relMling is calculated to 
keep up a habit of reading 1" 

Mr. GkEXLBT. " I think: it is worth all the sohools in the country. I think 
it creates a taste for reading in every child's mind, and it increases his inter- 
est in his lessons ; he is attracted from always seeing a newspaper and hea^ 
ing it read, I thinlL." 

Chairman. " Supposing that you had your schools as now, but that your 
newspaper press were reduced within the limits of the press in Sngland, do 
you not think that the habit of reading acquired at school would be frequently 
laid aside r^ 

Mr. Qrbxlbt. ^ I think that the habit would not be acquired, and that 
paper reading would fall into disuse." 

Mr. EwART. " Haying observed both countries, can you state whether the 
press has greater influence on public opinion in the UMted States than in Eng- 
land, or the reverse V* 

Mr. GrBblxt. " I think it has more influence with ns. I do not know that 
«ny class is despotically governed by the press, but its influence is more uni- 
versal ; every one reads and talks about ib with ns, and more weight is laid 
upon intelligence than on editorials; the paper which brings the quickest news 
is the thing looked to." 

Mr. EwART. "" The leading article has not so much influence as in England 7" 

Mr. Greeley. " No ; the telegraphic dispatch is the g^eat point." 

Mr. CoBDEN. " Observing our newspapers and comparing them with tiie 
American papers, do you find that we make much less use of the electric tele- 
graph for transmitting news than in America 7" 

Mr. Greeley. " Not a hundredth part as much as we do." 

Mr. CoBDEN. " An impression prevails in this country that our newspaper 
press incurs a great deal more expense to expedite newa than you do in New 
York. Are you of that opinion 7" 

Mr. Greeley. *' I do not know what your expense is. I should say that a 
hundred thousand dollars a year is paid by our association of the six leading 
daily papers, besides what each gets separately for itself." 

Mr. CoBDEN. " Twenty thousand pounds a year is paid by your assooi- 
Ation, consisting of six papers, for what you get in common 7" 

Mr. <3^RBBLEY. ^» Yes ; we telegraph a great deal in the United States. As- 



"fefiimifig lh»t a OMentHio meeting was held at Cinotanati tbu Tew, w6 aboiild 
telegraph the reports from that place, and I preiume other journals would 
have special reporters to report the proceedings at length. We have a report 
«Tery day, fifteen hundred miles, from New Orleans daily ; from St. Louis 
too, and other places?' 

** The Committee then aK^otirned.'^' 

On Saturday moroiog, the sevestfa of June, after a rendence of 
aeren bnsj weeks la L(»idox^ oiir traveler left t^at ^magnificeut 
Babel,^ for Paris, seleotisg the dearest and, of coarse, the quickest 
Tonte. ' jDoTer^ quaint and curious Dover, be thought a * mean old 
town;' and the ' steamboat which conveyed blm from Dover to 
Oalais was ^ one of those long, black, narrow scow-contrivances, 
«bont €K|«al to a battoBwood dng-out, which England appears to 
flight in.' Two boors of deadly seasickness, and he stood on the 
fihores of France. At Calais, which he styles ^ a queer old town,' 
lie was detained a long hour, obtained aa execrable dinner for 
thirty-seven and a half <}ents, and changed uome sovereigns for 
French money, ^ at a shave which was not atrooioos.' Then away 
to Paris by the swiftest train, arriving at half-past two on Sunday 
-morning, four hours after the time promised in the enticing adver- 
tisement of the route. The ordeal of the costom-house he passed 
with little delay. '^I4id not," he says, ^^at first comprehend, that 
the nomber on my trunk, standing out fair before roe iu bon- 
iest, unequivocal Arabic figures, couM possibly mean anything but 
* fifty-two;' but a friend cautioned me in season that those figures 
spelled ^cinquante^denx,' or phonetically 'sank-on-du ' to the officer, 
•and I made my first attempt at mouthing French accordingly, and 
succeeded in making myself intelligible." 

About daylight on Sunday morning, he reached the Hotel Ohoi- 
seul. Rue St Honore, where he found shelter, but not bed. After 
breakfast, however, he sallied forth and saw his first sight in Paris, 
high mass at the Ohurch of the Madeleine ; which he thought a 
gorgeous, but ^ inexplicable dumb show.' 

£ight days were all that the indefatigable man could afibrd to a 
stay in the gay capital ; but he improved tlie time. The obelisk of 
Luxor, brought from the banks of the Nile, and covered with mys- 
terious inscriptions, that had braved the winds and rains of four 
thousand years, impressed him more deeply than aiiy otject he had 

18 
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Men in Europe. The Tnileriee were to Iiis eye <»iljr an irregdtf 
mass of buildings with little architectural beauty, and remarkable 
chiefly for their magnitude. At the French Opera, he saw the 
mnsioal spectacle of Azael the Prodigal, or rather, three acts of it; 
for his patience gave way at the end of tlie third act. " Snch a 
medley of drinking, praying, dancing, idol-worship, and Delilah- 
oraft be bad never betbre encoantered.** To comprehend an. Eng- 
lishman, be says, follow him to the fireside ; a frenchman, join bi«t 
at the opera, and contemplate him during the performance of the bal- 
let, of which Fiance is the cradle and the home. " Though no prae- 
UHoner^ he adds, " I am yet a lover of the dance;** bnt the attitudes 
and contortions of the ballet ure disagreeable and tasteless, and 
the tendency of snch a performance as he that nig^t bdield, was 
earthy, sensual, and develisb. Notre Bame he thought m^ only the 
finest church, but the most imposing edifice in Paris, infinitely supe- 
rior, as a place of worship, to the damp, gloomy, duogeon-like 
Westminster Abbey. The Hotel de Yille, like the New York City 
Hall, ' lacks another stoi^.* In the Palace of YersaiUes, be saw fresh 
proo& of Uie selfishness of king>-eraflt, the long-«nffering patience 
of nations, and the necessary servility of Art when patronized by 
royalty. He wandered for hours through its innumerable halls, 
encrusted with splendor, till the intervention of a naked ante-room 
was a relief to the eye ; and the ruling idea in picture and statue 
and carving was military glory. ^' Carriages (Mattered and overturn- 
ed, animals transfixed by spear-thrusts and writhing in speechless 
agony, men riddled by cannon-shot or pierced by musket-balls, and 
ghastly with coming death; such are the spectacles which Uie 
more favored and fortunate of the Gtdlio yotith have, been called 
for generations to admire and enjoy. The whole coliec^n is, in 
its general effect, delusive and mischievous, the purpose being to 
exhibit War as always glorious, and France as uniformly ^iumph- 
ant. It is by means like these that the business of shattering knee- 
joints and multiplying orphans is kept in countenance." 

At the Louvre, however, the traveler spent the ^eater part of 
two days in rapturous contemplation of its wonderful collection of 
paintings. Two days out of eight— the fact is significant. 

Let uo man who has spent but three days in a foreign country, 
venture on prophecy with regard to its future. France, at tlie tame 
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of Horace Greeley's brief visit, wwrt "by the B«nje of RefmUie, and 
Louis Uapoleon was called President For a sturdy republican 
like Mr. Greeley, it was but tmtural that odc of his first inqnirtes 
fihould be, ^ Will the Repul^io stand f It is amusing, now^ ta read 
in a letter of his, written on the third day of his residence in Paris, 
the most confident predioti^His of its stabilityv " Alike," he says, 
*' by its own strength and by its enemies* divisions, the «ifety of the 
Eepublio is assured;^ and again, ^Time is on the popular side, and 
every bourns endnrance adds strength to the Republic." And yet 
again, '^ An open attack by the Autocrat would oertainly consolidate 
it ; a proloi^tion of Louis Napoleon's power (no lon^ prohahle) 
would have the same effect." "No longer probable." The striking 
er&ata of history have seldom seemed * probable ' a year before tfa^ 
occurred. 

Other impressioDB made upon the mind of the traveler were 
nu»*e correct. France, which the English press was daily repre- 
senting as a nation inhabited equally by felons, bankrupts, paupers 
8nd lunatics, he found as tranquil and prosperous as England her- 
self. He saw there less plate upon the sideboards of her landlords 
and bankers, but be observed evidences on all hands of general 
though utiostentatious thrifl. The French he thought intelligent, 
vivacious, courteous, obliging, generous and humane, eager to en- 
joy, but willing that all the world should enjoy with them ; but at 
the same time, they are impulsive, fickle, sensual and irrev^nt. 
Paris, the ^paradise of the senses,' contained tens of thousands who 
could die fighting for libwty, but no class who could even compre- 
hend the idea of the temperance pledge 1 1 The poor of Parts 
seemed to suffer less than the poor of London ; but in London there 
were ten philanthropic enterprises for one in Paris. In Paris he 
saw none of that abject servilily in the bearing of the poor to the 
rich which had excited his disgust and commiseration in London. 
A hundred princes and dukes attract less attention in Paris than 
<me in London; for 'Democracy triumphed in the drawing-rooms 
of Paris before it had erected its first barricade in the streets ;' and 
once more the traveler "marvels at the obliquity of Dimriy where- 
by any one is enabled, standing in this metropolis, to anticipate the 
subversitm of the Republic." » "And if" ^^ ^^^'^^ "passing over 
the ntob of generals and 4)(ji|Ui|ti>0^7'^^'^'^^ ^* choice of ean^ti- 
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dfttes for the next preBideotial term shoald fall oh some modest and 
unambitious citizen, vho has earn^ a character by qmet probity 
and bis bread by honest labor, I shall hope to see his name at the 
head of the poll in spite of the onoonstftutional overlh^wci^^ 
versal Snffrage/' Thus he thought that France, fidde, glory-lovii? 
France, would do in 1862, what he only hoped America would be 
capable of some time before the year 1 900 ; that is, ' elect sometbing 
else than Generals to the presidency.' 

Away to Lyons on the sixteenth of June. To an impetuous 1i»t- 
eler like Horace Greeley, the tedious formalities of the Knrop««J 
raihoadswere suflSciently irritatmg ; but the " passport noisance 
was disgusting almost beyond enduranoe. One of the veiy «' 
anecdotes which he found time to tell in his letters to tie Tribnoe, 
occurs in connection with his remarks upon this subject. **E^ 
one in Paris who lodges a straoger most see forthwith *^** ^ ^^ 
a passport in good condition, in default of which said host is 1»^ ^ 
to a penalty. Now, two Americans, when appUed to, produce ■ 
passports in due form, but the professions set forth therein were n ~ 
transparent to the landlord's apprehension. One of them was a J 
^designated in his passport as a ' he^fer^^ the other as a * ww^' ^ 
they informed him, on application, that though these prof^oia 
were highly popular in America and extensively ^<>^°^® '. -5 
knew no French synonyms into which they could be tmnshted. 
landlord, not content with the sign manual of Paniel Webster, vdx 
ing that all was right, applied to an American friend for a trunsia 
oi the inexplicable professions, but I am not sure that ^^ ^^^ . 
yet been folly enlightened with regard to them." He tboogbt tM 
tliree days' endurance of the passport system as it exists on *7^ . 
tinent of Europe would send any American citizen honi© wiui 
love of liberty and country kindled to a blaze of enthwisstn* 

On the long railroad ride to Lyons, the traveler was half- » 
with the tobacco smoke in the cars. His companloiw w^ 
Frenchmen and all smokers, who " kept puflF-puffipg, throng 
day; first all of them, then three, two, and at all events one, 
they all got out at Dijon near nightfall; when, before I ^^ *f^ 
to congratulate myself on the atmospheric improvement, an^ 
Frenchman got in, lit his cigar, and went at it. AH this was 
direct and flagrant violation of the rules posted up in *® ^' 
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but when did a smoker ever care for law or decency ?'* However, 
be flattened his nose dUigently against the car windows, and spied 
' what he conld of the crops, the enltnre, the houses and the. people 

' of the country. He discorered "that a Yankee could mow twice 

' as much grass in a day as a Frenchman, hut not get as much from 

each acre ; that the women did more than half the work of the 
' farms ; that the agricultural implements were primitive and rude, 

' the hay-carts " wretchedly small ;" that the farm-houses were low, 

small, steep-roofed, huddled together, and not worth a hundred dol- 
I lars each ; that fruit-trees were deplorably scarce ; and that the 

I stalls and stables for the cattle were * visible only to the eye of 

r faith.' He reached Ohalours on the Saone, at nine in the evening ; 

I and Lyons per steamboat in the afternoon of the next day. Lyons, 

\ the capital of the silk-trade, furnished him, as might have been an- 

ticipated, with an excellent text for a letter on Protection, in which 
he endeavored to prove that it is not best for mankind that one 
I hundred thousand silk^workers should be clustered on any square 

mile or two of earth. 

The traveler's next ride was across the Alps to Turin, The let- 
ter which describes it contains, besides the usual remarks upon 
wheat, grass, fruit-trees and bad fi&rming, one slight addition to our 
stock of personal anecdotes. The diligence had stopped at Cham* 
bery, the capital of Bavoy, for breakfast. 

" There was enongh," he writes, " and good enough to eat, wine in abun- 
dance without oharge, but tea, coltee, or ohoodate, must be ordered and paid 
Ibr extra. Yet I wag unable to obtain a cup of chocolate, the excuse being 
that there was not time' to make it. I did not understand, therefore, why I 
was charged more than others for breakfast ; but to talk English against 
French or Italian is to get a mile behind in no time, so I pocketed the ehangfr 
offered me and came away. On the coach, however, with an Englishman near 
me who had traveled this way before and spoke French and Italian, I yen- 
tured to expose my ignorance as follows : 

" * Neighbor, why was I charged three francs for breakfast^ and the rest of 
yon but two and a half 7' 

« < Don't know— perhaps you had tea or coffee/ 

•' * No, Mr— don't drink either.* 

^* * Then perhaps yon washed your face and hands.' 

" * Well, it would be just like me.' ; 

" ' 0, then, that 's it ! The half franc was for the basin and towel.* 

^ < Ab, ouiy ouV So the milk in that eoooanut was accounted for.'* 
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Anaodotes are preeioos for Uogn^rfiioal pmrposM, Tin » t 
Utdd story, bat the reader may infer fh>m it sometbiDg respect 
Horaoe Greeley^s mannen, haiHtai and oharscter. The ram- 
iog of June the twentieth foand the diligenoe nuobliflg otv 
the beaotifal plain of PiedinoBt towards Tnrm. H(»aoe €Mef 
was in Italy. One of the firaft oheecvatioos ivhiofa he made m that 
enchanting country was, that he had- never seeft % re^ea vb^n ' 
few sulhmil plowiy with men qudified to age and «:iq>lain tbeiBf voe 
80 much wanted 1 Befresbiog remark ! The ally of Italy had beeo 
overdone. At length, a travelor croiaed tiie Alp& who had an^ 
for the neoeanties of the soil. 

Mr. Greeley spent twenty-one days in Italy, pa^yisg^ dying ^i^ 
to Turin, Genoa, Pi8% Floreiice, Padaa, Bologna, Vraiee^.MilaD, is^ 
paasittg about a week in Rome. At Genoa, he remarked that tiie 
kingdom of Sardinia, which contains a population of only fosr wSi- 
ions, maiatains sixty thousand priests, but not five thausand tescb- 
ers of elementary knowledge ; and that, while the <^i]rohes of G^ 
noa are worth fonr millions of dollars, the school-honsas woold not 
bring fifty tlionaand. ^ The bla(^-ooalied gentry fairly oveisbsdDW 
the land with theur BhoTel-hata^ so that com haaoo ohsnceof sasr 
shine." Pisa, too, could afford to apwd a: hundred thmtaand dol* 
lars in fireworks to celebrate the anniversary of its pafa»a ^*' 
but can spare nothing for popular education. At £lorMice» the trav- 
veler passed some agreeable hours with Hiram Powers, felt that his 
Greek Slave and Fisher Boy were not the loftiest achievements of 
that artist, defied antiquity to surpass his Proseri»ne and Payob^ 
and predicted that Powers, unlike Al^aader, has reahna still ^ 
conquer, and will fulfil his dei^ny* At Bologna the mosi vfM^^ 
thing he saw was an awning thread over the centre of the m*" 
street for a distance of half a miie, and he thought the idea ffiig^* 
be worth borrowing. On entering Yenice his carpet-bags ^^^ 
searched for tobacco ; and he remarks, that when any tide-waiter 
finds more of that noxious weed about him than the chronic i^^' 
breeding of smokers compels him to carry in his clothes, he is wel- 
come to confiscate all his worldly possesions. Before reacbiB^ 
Venice, another diligenee-incident occurred, which the trayeler may 
be permitted himself to relate : 
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*' As midniglit drew on," he writeSi " I grew weary of gftsing at the same 
«ndleaa diversity of grain-fields, yineyards, rows of trees, &c., though the 
bright moon was now shining ; and, shutting out the chill night-air, I disposed 
myself on my old great-ooat and softest caipet-hag for a drowse, having ample 
xoom at my command if I could hut have brought it into a straight line. But 
the road was hard, the coach a little the nneasiest I ever hardened my hones 
upon, and my slumber was of a disturbed and dubious character, a dim sense 
of physical discomfort shainng and coloring my incoherent and fitful visions. 
S^or a time I fancied myself held down on n^ back while some malevolent 
wretch drenched the floor (and me) with filthy water ; then I wis in a rude 
■ottffle, and came out third or fourth best, with my clothes badly torn ; anon I 
had lost my hat in a strange place, and could not begin to find it ; and at last 
my clothes were full of grasshoppers and spiders, who were beguiling their 
leisure by biting and stinging me. The misery at last became unbearable and 
X awoke. But where 7 I was plainly in a tight, dark box that needed more 
air ; I soon recollected that it was a stage-coach, wherein I had been making 
xny way ftrom Ecrrara to Padua. I threw open Che door and looked out. 
Horses, postilions, and guard were all gone ; the moon, the fields, the road 
were gone : I was in a close court-yard, alone with Night and Silence ; but 
where 7 A church doek struck three; but it was only promised that we 
should reach Padua by four, and I, making the usual discount on such prom- 
ises, had set down five as the probable hour of our arrival. I got out to take 
a more deliberate survey, and the tall form and bright bayonet of an Austrian 
sentinel, standing guard over the egress of the court-yard, were before me. 
To talk Gkrmaa was beyond the sweep of my dizziest ambition, but an Italian 
runner or porter instantly presented himself. From him I made out that I 
was in Padua of ancient and learned renown (Italian Pac2o9a), and that the 
first train for Venice would not start for three hours yet I followed him into 
a convenient co/'e, which was all open and well lighted, where I ordered a cup 
of chocolate, and proceeded leisurely to discuss it. When I had finished, the 
other guests had all gone out, but daylight was coming in, and I began to feel 
more at home. The cqfi tender was adleep in his chair ; the porter had gone 
off ; the sentinel alone kept awake on his poet. Soon the welcome face of the 
eoaeh-guard, whom I had borne company from Bologna, appeared ; I hailed 
him, obtained my baggage, hired a porter, and, having nothing more to wait 
for, started at a little past four for the Eaalroad station, nearly a mile dis- 
tant ; taking observations as I went Arrived at the diput, I discharged my 
porter, sat down and waited for the place to open, with ample leisure for re- 
flection. At six 0* clock I felt once more the welcome motion of a railroad car, 
and at eight was in Venice." 

At Venice, amid a thousand signs of decay, he saw one, and only 
one, indication of progress. It was a gondola with the word Om- 
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s»i7B written npon it ; and the omnibus, be remarks, typifies Asso- 
ciation, the simple bnt grandly frnitfal idea ^vehioh is destined to* 
renovate the world of industry and production, sabstituting abun- 
dance and comfort for penary and misery. For Man, he thougH 
this qnickening word is yet seasonable ; for Tenice, it is too late. 

Rome oar harrying traveler reached through much tribol&tioDr 
Even hu patience gave way when the petty and nomberlefiB ex- 
actions of passport oflScials^ hotel ranners, pos^lioiia, and porters^ 
had wnrag the last copper f^om his pocket. After he and bis fel- 
low-passengers had paid eveiy conceivable demand', when they 
supposed they had boaght off eVery enemy, and had nothing to 3o 
but drive quietly into the city, " our postiTion," says the indignant 
traveler, ^ came down upon us for more money for taking as to » 
hotel ; and as we could do no better, we agreed to give him fons 
francs to set down foar of ns (all the Americans and EngU ^^ 
had) at one hotel. He drove by the Diligence Office, however, and 
there three or four rough customers jumped unbidden on the ve- 
hicle, and, when we reached our hotel, made themselves busy with 
our little luggage, which we would have thanked them to let alone. 
Having obtained it, we settled with the postilion, who grumbled 
and scolded, though we paid him more than his four francs. Then 
came the leader of our volunteer aids, to be paid for taking down 
the luggage. I had not a penny oi change left, but others of onr 
company scraped their pockets of a handful of coppers, whioli the 
^facchin^ rejected with scorn, throwing them after as up stairs 
hope they did not pick them up afterwards), and I heard their im- 
precations until I had reached my room, but a blessed ignorance of 
Italian shielded me from any insult in the premises. Soon my ^^^ 
light carpet-bags, which I was not allowed to carry, eame up with 
a fresh demand for porterage. ' D(Mi't you belong to the hoteU* 
*Yes.' 'Then vanish instantly 1' I shut the door in his fece, 
and let him growl to his heart's content ; and thus closed my fiw* 
day in the more especial dominions of His Holiness Pius IX."" 

But he was in Rome, and Rome impressed him deeply ; for, ia 
the nature of Horace Greeley, the poetical element exists as ^' 
deniably as the practical. He has an eye for a picture and a pros- 
pect,, as well as for a potato-field and a sub-soil plough. 

The greater part of his week in Rome was spent in the gaH»ri«* 
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of art ; and while feasting his eyes with their manifold glodes, 
practical suggestions for the diffusion of all that wealth of Beauty 
occur to his mind. It is well, he thought, that there should he 
somewhere in the world an Emporium of the Fine Arts; hut, not 
well that the heart should absorb all the blood and leare the limbs 
destitute ; and, ^^ if Borne would but oossider herself under a moral 
responsibility to impart as well as receive, and would liberally dis- 
pose of so many of her master-pieces as would not at all impoyer- 
ish her, buying in return such as could be spared her from abroad, 
and would thus enrich her collections by diversifying them, she 
would render the cause of Art a signal service, and earn the grati- 
tude of mankind, without the least prejudice to her own permanent 
well-being." 

Among the Sights of Home, the Coliseum seems to have made 
the most lasting impression upon the mind of the traveler. He was 
fortunate in the hour of his visit. As he slowly made the circuit 
of the gigantic ruin, a body of French cavalry were exercising their 
horses along the eastern side, while in a neighboring grove the 
rattle of the kettle-drum revealed the presence of infantry. At 
length the horsemen rode slowly away, and the attention of the 
visitors was attracted to some groups of Italians in the interior, who* 
were slowly marching and chanting. 

" We entered," says Mr. Greeley, ** and were witnesaes of a strange, im- 
prewiTe ceremony. It is among the traditions of Rome that a great number 
of the early Christians were oompelled by their heathen persecatorg. to fight 
and die here as gladtatoni, as a punishment for their oontumaoions, treasonable 
resistance to the < lower laV then in the ascendant, which the high priests and 
circuit judges of that day were wont in their sem^ons and charges to demon- 
strate that every one was bound as a law-abiding citizen to obey, no matter 
what might be his private, personal convictions with regard to it. Since the 
Coliseum has been cleared of rubbish, fourteen little oratories or places of 
prayer have been (dieaply constructed around its inner circumference, and 
here at certain seaAons prayers are offered for the eternal bliss of the martyr- 
ed Christians of the Coliseum. These prayers were being offered on this oc- 
casion. Twenty or thirty men (jMriests or monks I inferred), partly bare- 
headed, but as many with their heads completely covered by hooded o\oaV»> 
which left only two small holes for the eyes, accompanied by a large numbet 
of women, marched slowly and sadly to one oratory, cbantiug a pT»y ^tc ^JTT ^^* 
way, setting up their lighted taperg by its semblance of an alUt^TsJi©*'^^^^*'^ 

16* 
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pra^yiBg &r IMM mlavtM, Uira riaing sad proeMdliigtothfriieilotitoiTiai^ 
BO on unlil tbaj had repeated the terrioe before ererj one. They all aeeined 
to bo of the i>oorer eUes, and I pxeeame the oeremonj is often Tepeated or tin 
partioipaton woald have been much more namerom. The prayiog vu fer* 
Tent and I tnut excellent, — m the mnelo deeidedlj was net ; b«t the vboU 
seene, with the Betting sun shining redly throsg^h the dniteied arebtf nA 
vpon the ruined wall, with a few Fieaeh Boldwn standing heedMy 1?, 
was atrangely pietarwqiui and te ns affeetiag. I oana awaj befim ik m** 
eladed, to ftvoid the dai^ sight-auri but many ohedMzed ^Ban awl m^ 
of Btirriog interoBt most interre^o to efffoa ficom 1117 memory that sm-w^ *''' 
thoae fltraoge prayers in the Coliieam." 

St P^terX he styles the Niagaia of •difioefi; and, like Klflg>»i 
the first view of it is disi^pointlng. In tho Bistixie i^pel^ he ob- 
served a piotore of the Death of Admiral Ooligny at the Mssawsreof 
St Barth(donaeWf and if the plaomg of that jMCtore there vas^^^ 
intended to express i^rohadon of the Massaore, he wanted to knov 
what is ioaa intended to egress. 

The tenth of July was the traveler's htst day in Italy- A^^ 
jonmey through Switzerland, Qermany, Belginm, and North Is^ 
ern France brought him onee more to Englaad, In SwitzerWi 
he saw everywhere the signs of frugal thrift and homeJy content 
He was assailed by no beggar, cheated by no ofllcial ; though, as ^ 
truly remarks, he was * very palpably a stranger.' A Toaore * np^H 
kindly, truly religious people ' than the Catholic Swiss, he had never 
seen ; and he thought their superiority to the Italians attriba^|^ 
to their republican iustitntieoall He liked the Germans* Tb^ 
good humor, their kind*heartedneas, thek defer«iea to eaeh 0^^ 
wishes, their qniet, nnostentatloas manner, theff seIf*re^>«o*» ""'^'^ 
his particular regard. In the main cabins of German steamhoftte. 
he was gratified to see "well-dressed young ladies take out their 
home-prepared dinner and eat it at their own good time withofl^^ 
seeking the company and oounteuance of others, or troubling them- 
selves to see who was observing. A Lowell factory g^d woald oo^- 
sider this entirely out of charaoter, and a New Yorik niiiffiBer.w««» 
be shocked a^ the idea of it." 

Nowhere, he here remarks, had he fonnd Aristoeraoy ac^^^^ 
disease, except in England. 

"Tour Paris boot-black will make you a low bow in acknowi- 
edgment of a franc, but he has not a traoe of the abjeotnefls ^^ ^ 
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Xondon waiter, and would evidently deoline the honor of being 
kicked by a Duke. In Italy, j^bere is little manhood but no class- 
-worahip ; her millions of beggars will not abase themselves one 
whit lower before a Prince than before any one else from whom 
tliey hope to worm a copper. The Swiss are freemen, and wear the 
fact nnconscionsly bnt palpably on their byows and beaming from 
their eyes. The Germans submit passively to arbitrary power 
Which they see not how successfully to resist, but they render to 
rank or dignity no more homage than is necessary — their souls are 
fitUl free, and their manners evince a simplicity and frankness which 
might shame, or at least instruct America." 

On the twenty-first of July, Horace Greeley was again in Lon- 
don. One incident of his journey from the court to the metropolis 
was suflSciently ludicrous. There were three Frenchmen and two 
French women in the car, going up to see the Exhibition. ** London 
Stout^ displayed in tall letters across the front of a tavern, attract- 
ed the attention of the party. ^StootT StifOtP queried one of 
them ; but the rest were as much in the dark as he, and the Amer- 
ican was as deficient in French ae they in English. The befogged 
one pulled out his dictionary and read over and over all the French 
synonyms of * Stout,' but this only increased his perplexity. * Stout ' 
signified 'robust,' * hearty,' 'vigorous,' 'resolute,' &o., but what 
then could ^London Stout' be? He closed his book at length in 
despair and resumed his observations." 

The remaining sixteen days of Mr. Greeley's three months in Eu- 
rope were busy ones indeed. The great Peace Convention was in 
session in London ; but, as he was not a delegate, he took no part 
in its proceedings. If he had been a delegate, he tells us, that he 
should have oflfered a resolution which would have ajglrmed^ not 
denied, the right of a nation, wantonly invaded by a foreign army 
or intolerably oppressed by its own rulers, to resist force by force ; 
a proposition which he thought might perhaps have marred the 
'harmony and happiness' of the Convention. 

A few days after his return to London, he had the very great 
gratification of witnessing the triumph of M'Oormiok'a BeapiiigUft.- 
chine, which, as it stood in the Crystal Palace, had excited ^TiCt«X 
derision, and been styled *a cross between an Astley chaxVoX.^ «.^1- 
|ng machine, and a treacl^njjj] > It came into tlie -fi^l^^ \iieYoiQfc\^ 
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ooofront m tribimftl prepared for its ooadennialioii. ** Before it 
etood John Ball, barly, dogged, and determined not to be hnmbog* 
ged — ^hia judgment made up and baa sentence ready to be recorded 
No tiling disconcerted, the bronvn, roHgli, homeepnn Yankee a 
charge jumped on the box, starting the team at a smart walk, set- 
ting the blades of the machine in lively operation, and commencei 
raking off the grain in sheaf-piles re»ay for binding,-<JttttaBg » 
breadth of nine or ten feet cleanly and oareftdly as fast m«»I»* 
of horses could comfortably step. There was a moment, and but* 
moment (^ suspense; hunuin prejudiee could hold outooloogff, 
and burst after burst of involuntary cheers from the whole crowd 
prodaimed Uie triumph of the Yankee ^. treadmilL' " 

A rapid tour through the north of England, Scotiand, and in- 
land absorbed the last week of Mr. Greeley's stay in Ea«^ Thi 
grand old town of Edinburgh ' surpassed his expectatioM,' »d h» 
was amused at the passioa of the Edinburghers for erectii^ P* 
monuments to eminent men. Glasgow looked to him more fl*« 
American dty than any other he had seen in Europe; it i^** 
Pittsburgh, half Philadelphia. Ireland seemed Ynore desoJa^ ^ 
wretched, even in its best parts, than he had expected to find i 
As an additional proof of his instinctive sense of means apd em 
take this suggestion for Irdiand's deliverance from the pall of igi«^ 
ranee that overspreads it :~" Let the Catholic Bishops ^^ ^° *^ 
earnest and potential call for teachers, and they can sBmmon tn 
sands and tens of thousands of capable and qualified persons 
convents, from seminaries, from cloisters, from drawiflg-^^"^ 
from foreign lands if need be, to devote their time and efforts w 
work without earthly recompense or any stipulation save ^^^,^ 
subsistence, which the less needy Catholics, or even the mcxe liD«»^ 
Protestants, in every parish, would gladly proffer them." , 

Perfectly practicable— perfectly impossible 1 The folIowiBg ^ ^ 
only incideat of his Irish tour that space eaa be found for ^^^'"^ 
" Walking with a friend through one of the back streets of Gfalw»y 
beside the outlet of the Lakes, I came where a girl of ten ye»^ 
was breaking up hard brook pebbles into suitable fragm^^^ ^ ^^^ 
roads with. We halted, and M. asked her how much she recsiv 
for that labor. She answered, * Sixpence a car-load.' '''So^^^^^ 
will it take you to break a car-load ?' * Ahout a/artnigM^'^ " 
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He cox&clnded his brief sketch of this coanU'y with the words, 
*' Alas I unhappy Ireland." Yet, on a calmer and fuller survey of 
Ireland^s case, and after an enameration of the Tarions measures for 
her relief and regeneration which were slowly but surely operating, 
he exclaims, " There shall yet be an Ireland to which her sons in 
distant lands may turn their eyes with a pride uiuningied with sad- 
ness ; but who can say how soon I" 

Mr. Greeley, though he did not ^ wholly like those grave and 
stately English,' appreciated highly and commends frankly their 
many good qualities. He praised their industry, their method, their 
economy, their sense of the practical ; sparing not, however, their 
conceit and arrogance. An English duchess, he remarks, does not 
hesitate to say, * I cannot afford' a proposed outlay — ^an avowal rare- 
ly and reluctantly made by an American, even in moderate circum- 
stances. The English he thought a moatun4deal people, even in 
their ' obstreperous loyalty* ; and when the portly and well-to-do 
Briton exclaims, * God save the Queen,' with intense enthusiasm, he 
means, * God save my estates, my rents, my shares, my consols, my 
expectations.' He liked the amiable women of England, so excel- 
lent at the &*68ide, so tame in the drawing-room ; but he doubted 
whether they could so much as comprehend the * ideas which under- 
lie the woman's-rights movement' The English have, a sharp eye 
to business, he thought ; particularly the Free Traders. Our cham- 
pion of Protection on this subject remarks :— " The French widow 
who appended to the high- wrought eulo^um engraved on her hus- 
band's tombstone, that ' His disconsolate widow still keeps the shop 
Ko. 16 Bne St. Denis,' had not a keener eye to business than these 
jostles of the Economic faith. No consideration of time or place 
is regarded ; in festive meetings, peace conv^itioas, or gathering? 
of any kind, .where men of various lands and views are notoriously 
congregated, and where no reply could be made without disturbing 
the harmony and distractiqg the attention of the assemblage, the 
disciples of Oobd^n are sure to interlard their harangues with ad- 
vice to foreigners substantially thu^ — ^ K B. Protection la a great 
humbug and a great waste. Better abolish your tariffis, atop yom? 
factories, and buy at our shOPB- We're th« boys to ^ln^ -jou 
thkteen pence for ev^j^ lmt or ' I cannot say how tlM «t«wA.e^ 
others, but to me it se^^^ /i W i^^^^ iU-manii^ce^ than. \ra^^<\^'' 
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Tet, die better qnaKdes of the British decidedly prepondenta; 
and he adds, that the quiet comfort and heartfelt warmth of an 
English fireside miut be felt to be appreciated. 

On Wednesday, the sixth of Angost, Horace Greeley was ones 
more on board the steamship Baltic, homeward bound. 

«I r^oiee," he wrote on the momiog of iiis depertore, *< I rajoiM to fed 
lluii eT«iy hour, henoeforth, mwMt lenen the diitonee which diridee me from 
my eoimtry, whose edTsalages sad bleinDgs this four months' abseaee his 
isvgbt BM to s|ipceoiate mors desrly and to prise mors dseply tfaan before. 
With ft glow of imwoDtedjrsptare I see oar itately Tessel's prow tamed towaid 
the setting son, sad strive to realise that oiUj some ten days separate me from 
those I know and lore best on earth. Hark ! the last gtin annomiees that the 
mall-boat has left ns, sod that we are fairiy afloat on ow ooeaa jovmey ; the 
shores of Borspe rseede tnm onr tMod i the watery waste is all around as; 
•ad new, with God sboT» and Death below, oar gallant bark and her dostofeA 
eompaay together brwrs the dangers of the mighty deep. If ay Infimto Many 
watoh orer onr onward path and bring as ssiely to oar sereral homes ; for te 
die away from home and kindred seems one of the saddest oalamlties that 
ooold befall me. This mortal tenement would rest aneasily in an ooean 
shroad ; this spirit relaetantly resign that tenement to the chill and pitilesi 
brine ; these eyes close regretfully on the stranger skies and bleak inhospital- 
ity of the sullen and stormy main. Ko ! let me see once more the soenes so 
well remembered and beloYod ; let me grasp, if but once again, the hand of 
Friendship, and hear the thrilling aoeents of proved Affeeaon, sad when sooner 
or Ister tlie hoar of mortal agony shall come, let my last gase be fixed on •yea 
that will not forget me when I am gone, and let my ashes repose in that con- 
genial soil which, howcYer I may there be esteemed or hated, is still * My own 
green land forcTcr !' ** 

Neptone was more graoions to the Toyager on his homeward than 
he had been on his ontward passage. The skies were clearer, the 
wmds more favorable and gentler. A few days, not intolerably dis- 
agreeable, landed him on the shOTes of Manhattan. The ship reached 
the wharf about six o'clock in the morning, cheating the expectant 
mnrning papers of thebr foreign news, which the edikw of the Tri- 
bnne had already *made np' for publication on board the steamer. 
However, he had no sooner got on shore than he rushed away to 
the office, bent on getting out an * extra' in advance of all contempo- 
raries. The compositors were all absent, of course ; but boys were 
forthwith dispatched to snmmon them from bed and break£Bat U can- 
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^whild, the Impetnota Edit&r-in-Ohief prooeeded with his otbn hand% 
to Bet the matter in type, and contintied to assist till the form "vras 
ready to he lowered away to the press-room in the basement. In 
an honr or two the streets resounded with the cry, "Extra Try- 
bane; 'yival of the Bal*»<3." Then^ but not till then, Horace Greer* 
ley might hare been seen in a corner of an omnibns, going slowly 
op town, towards his residence in Nineteen^ street. 



CHAPTER XXyiL 

RECENTLY. 

XMivennoa from Fartjr^ A Private Platform— Last Interriev with Hemy day— Horace 
Greeley a Farmer— Be irrigates and drains— His Advice to a Young Man— The 
Daily Tlmeft— A costly Mistake— The Isms of the Triinwe— The Tribvae gets 
Olory— The Tribune In Parliaments-Proposed Mibmbiatlon for 6evenior*-£ia Life 
written— A Judge's Daughter for Sale. 

DuBiKo the first eight or nine volumes of the Tribnne, the history 
of that newspaper and the life of Horace Greeley were one and the 
same thing. Bat the time has passed, and passed forever, when a 
New York morning paper can be the vehicle of a single mind. 
Since the year 1850, when the Tribune came upon the town as a 
double sheet nearly twice its original size, its affairs have had a me- 
tropolitan complexity and extenaiveness, and Horace Greeley has 
run through it only as the original stream courses its way through 
a river swollen and expanded by many tiibutaries. The quaffing 
trav^er cannot tell, as he rises from the shore refreshed, whether 
he has been drinking Hudson, or Mohawk^ or Moodna, or two of 
them mingled, or one of the hundred rivolets that trickle into th^e 
ample stream upon which fieets and ^ palaces' secnrdiy ride. Borne 
wayfarers think they can, but they cannot; and their erroneous 
guesses are among the amusements of the tributary corps. Occa- 
sionally, however, the original Greeley flavor is recognizable to the 
dullest palate. 

The most inaportant recent erent in the history of liie Ttibuae 
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ooourrad in November, 1858, when, on tiie defeat of General Scott 
and the aooihilation of the Whig party, it ceased to be a pvt; 
paper, and its editor ceased to be a party man. And ihis blessed 
emancipation, with its effect npon the preas of the cojib^, vk 
worth that disaster. We never had great newspapers in this owfr 
try while onr leading papers gave aliegianoe to party, and oerer 
could hare had. A great newspaper most be abeve ev^ythiog aod 
everybody. Its independence must be abeolate, and then its power 
will be as nearly so as it ought to be. 

It was fit that the last triumph of party should be its greate8t,»ai 
that triumph was secured when it enlisted such a man «» ^(^ 
Greeley as the special and head champion of a man like Genem 
Scott. But as %pwttiMn, what other ch(»ce had bet To loe ii« 
own language, he supported Bcott and Graham, beoause, 

" 1. Tbey can be eleehd^ and the others ean*t. 

"2. They are openly and thoroughly for Pbotectiow to Homb iNDUsnr, 
while the etheia, (Judged by thalr sappoilers,) lean to Eree Trade. 

•< 3. Seott and eraham are badied by the general suppoit of Oioie vhobou 
with OB, that goTerament may and ihonld do mneh poHUve good. 

At the same time be 'spat upon the (Baltimore compromise, pro- 
fugitive law) platform,' and in its place, gave one of his own. 
this private platform is the most condensed and charaoteristie sts 
ment of Horace Greeley's political opinions that I have secDi J^ ^^ 
properly be printed here. 

OUR PLATFORM. 

" I. Ab to the Tari^;— Duties on Importa— epeoifie M far as practlcabl«i ' 
fording ample protection to undeveloped or peouliarly exposed bran<*^ 
our National Industry, and adequate revenue for the support of the 8®' 
ment and the payment of lis debts. Low duties, as a general rul0) ^^ ^^^ 
bulky staples, whereof the oost of transportation is of itself equi^al^o^ ^ * 
heavy impost^ and high duties on such fabries, wares, 4(0., as come '^^ 
j^essing competition with onr own depressed infantile or endangered pursQ^ 

•• II. As to NaHoTMl Works .-—Liberal appropriations yearly for the impro^ 
ment of rivers and harbors, and such eminently national enterprise^ ^ 
Saut St. Marie canal and the Pacific railroad from the Mississippi. Cut do«« 
the expenditures for forts, ships, troops and warlike enginery of all kindS; ^ 
add largely to those for works which do not * perish in the using,' bat will re- 
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main for ages to benefit our people-, strengthen the Union, and eentribate far 
more to the national defense than the oostly madiinery of war erer oonld. 

" ni. As to Foreign Policy : — * Do nnto others [the weak and oppressed 
as well as the powerful and mighty] as we woald have them do onto us.' 
No shuffling, no erasion of duties nor shirking responsibilities, but a firm 
front to despots, a prompt rehnke to every outrage on the law of Nations, and 
a generous, active sympathy with the yietims of tyranny and usurpation. 

** lY . As to Slavery : — ^No interfeienee by Oongress with its exktenoe in any 
slave State, but a firm and vigilant resistanoe to its legalisation in any national 
Territory, or the aoquintion of any foreign Territory wherein slavery may ex- 
ist. A peipetnal protest against the hunting of fugitive slaves in firee States 
as an irresistible cause of agitation, ill feeling and alienation between the 
North and the South. A firm, earnest, infiexible testimony, in common with 
the whole non-slavoholding Christian world, that human slavery, though le-- 
gaily protected, is morally wrong, and ought to be speecBly terminated. 

** V. As to State rights: — Store regard for and less cant about them. 

**■ VI. On» PRMinEKia al Txbm, and no man a candidkbte for any office whil9 
wielding the vast patronage of the national executive. 

** YII. BfiFo&M IK CoNOBXss : — Payment by the session^ with a rigorous de- 
duction for each day's absence, and a redaction and straightening of mileage. 
We would suggest 92,000 compensation for the first (or long), and 31,000 for 
the second (or short) session ; with ten cents per mile for traveling (by a bee- 
Bne) to and from Washington." 

The Tribnne fought gallantly for Scott, and made no wry faces at 
the *' brogue,* or any other of the peculiarities of the candidate'a 
Btninp efforts. When the sorry fight was over, the Tribune submit- 
ted with its usual good humor, spoke jocularly of the ^ late whig 
party,' declared its independence of party organizations, for the fu- 
ture, and avowed ii» continned adhesion to aU the principles which 
it had hoped to promote by battling with the whigs. It would still 
war with the aggressicms of the slave power, still strive for free 
hc»nesteadfl, still denounce the fiUibusters, and still argue for the 
Maine Law. 

" * Doctor,'* said a cjuemlons, suffering invalid who had ^tAA a good deal of 
m<»aey for physio to little apparent purpose, ^ yea don't seem to reach the 
seat of my disease. Why don't yon strike at the seat of my disorder V* 

" ' Well, I will," was the prompt reply, " if you insist on it ;" and, lifting 
his cane, he smashed the brandy bottle on the sideboard.' " 

And thus ended the long comiectiea of the New York Tribonft 
with the whig party. 
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In the saminer of 186S, Horace Greeley performed the mekn- 
choly duty of finishing Sargent's Life of Henry Clay. He added 
little, howeyer, to Mr. Sargent's narrative, except the proceedings 
of Congress on the oocasion of Hr. Clay's death and faneral. One 
paragraph, descriptive of the last interview between the djiag 
•tatesman and the editor of the Tribane, daams insertion : 

^'Learning from othere," says Hr. Gredey, *^how iU and feeble he 
was, I had not intended to call upon bkn, and remained two days 
under the same roof without asking permission to do bo. Mean- 
time, however, he was casually informed of my being in Washing- 
ton, and sent me a request to call at his room. I did so, and enjoyed 
a half hour's free and friendly conversation with him, the saddest 
and the lastl His state was even worse than I feared; he was 
already emaciated, a prey to a severe and distressing oou^h, and 
oomplaiaed of spells of dlffionlt breathing. I think no physician 
could have judged him likely to live two months longer. Tet his 
mind was unclouded and brilliant as ever, his ai^irations for bis 
country's welfare as ardent ; and, though all personal ambition had 
long been banished, his interest in the events and impulses of the 
day was nowise diminished. He listened attentively to all I had 
to say of the repulsive aspects and revolting features of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law and the necessary tendency of its operation to ex- 
cite hostility and alienation on the part of our l^orthem peojJe^ 
unaccustomed to Slavery, and seeing it exemplified only in the 
brutal arrest and imprisonment of some humble and inoffensive 
negro whom they had learned to regard as a neighbor. I think I 
may without impropriety say that Mr. Clay regretted that more 
care had not been taken in its passage to divest this act of foaturea 
needlessly repulsive to Northern sentiment, though he did not deem 
any change in its provisions now practicable." 

A strange, but not inexplicable, fondness existed in the bosom of 
Horace Greeley for the aspiring-chieftain of the Whig party. Very 
masouline men, men of complete physical development, the gallant^ 
the graceful, the daring, often enjoy the sincere homage of souls 
superior to their own ; because such are apt to place an extravagant 
value upon the shining qualities which they do not possess. From 
Webstw, the great over-Praised^ the false god of cold New £ng- 
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land, Horae» Greeley seema ever to hare flhnu^ ifith aa InsttBo- 
tive aversion. 

As he lost his interest in party polities, his imnd reverted to tiie 
soil. He yearned for the repose and the oahn delights of country 
Kfe. 

"As for me,'* he said, at the oonohision of an address before the 
Indiana State Agricnitnral Society, delivered in October^ 1858^ ^^as 
fbr me, long-tossed on the stormiest waves of donbtfol oonfliefe and 
ardnons endeavor, I have begnn to feel, since the iHiades of forty 
years fell upon me, the weary, tempest-driven voyager's longing for 
land, the wanderer^ yearning for the hamlet where in childhood be 
nestled by his mother's knee, and was soothed to sleep on her 
breast. The sober dOwn-hill of life dispels many lllasions, while it 
developes or strengthens wiUiin us the attachment, perhaps long 
smothered or overlaid, for Hhat dear hat, onr home.* And so I, la 
the sober afternoon of life, when its snn, if not high, is still warm, 
have bonght a few acres of land in the lM*oad, still* conntry, and, 
bearing thither my household treasures, have resolved to steal from 
the City's labors and anxieties at least one day in eaeh week, wherein 
to revive as a farmer the memoriea of my childhood's hnmble 
home. And already I realize tiiat the experiment cannot cost so 
mnch AS it is worth. Already I find in that day's qniet an anti- 
dote and a solace for the foverish, festering cares of the weeks which 
environ it. Already my brook mnrmnrs a soothing even-song to 
my burning, throbbing brain ; and my trees, gently stirred by the 
fresh breezes, whisper to my spirit something of th^ own quiet 
strength and patient trust in God. And thus do I faintly realize^ 
though but for a brief and fitting day, the serene joy which shall 
irradiate the Farmer's vocation, when a filler and truer Bdncatlon 
shall have refined and chastened his animal cravings, and when 
Soience shall have endowed him with her treasures, redeeming La- 
bor from drudgery white quadrupling Ita efficiency, and crowning 
with beauty and plenty our bounteous, beneficent Earth." 

The portion of the* broad, still country' alluded to in this elo- 
quent passage, ie a fliirm of fifty acres in Westchester cotoity, near 
Newcastle, close to the Harlem railroad, thirty-four milea from the 
dty of New York, Thither the tired editor repaira «very ^\»t^ 
morning by an early train, and there he remaina ^^ec^^^^"^^^ 



sistiiig in the Itbon of the Una for that mn^ day oolyt letaniiog 
early enough on Sunday to hear the flowing rhetoric of Mr. (h- 
pin*8 morning sermon. From church — to the office and to work. 
This farm lias seen nuurvellona things done on it during the three 
years of Mr. Greeley's owncrahip. What it was when he bought it 
may be partly inferred from another passage of the same sddiea: 
^ I onoe went to look at a farm of fifty acres that I thought ofbay* 
ing fbr a sunmer home, some forty miXee froiji the city of Kev 
York. The owner had been bom on it, as I believe had his &ther 
before him ; bat it yielded only a meager subsistence for his £uailj, 
and he thought of selling and going West. I went over it with Im 
late in Jane, passing through a well-filled ham-yard which b^d not 
been disturbed that season, and stepping thenoe into a corn-field of 
five acres, with a like field of potatoes jast beyond it ^^h 
neighbor I' asked I, in aatomshment, ^how cotM you leave all tbis 
manure so handy to your plowed land, and plant ten acres without 
any?' 'O, I was sick a good part of the springy and so hurried 
that I could not find time to haul it out.' * Why, suppose you had 
planted but fire acres in all, and emptied your bam-^yard on ^os6 
five, leavmg the residue untouched, don't you think you would 
have harvested a larger crop t' ' Well, perhaps I should,' was ^^ 
poor fanner's response. It seemed never before to have occurred to 
him that he could let alone a part of his land. Had he progressed 
so far, he might have ventured thence to the oonclusion thafc it « 
less expensive and more profitable to raise a full crop on five 9fsna 
than half a crop on ten. I am swry to say we have a good m^^y 
such fBrmers still left at the East." But, he might have added, 
Horace Greeley is not one of them. He did not, howercr* and ti* 
deficiency shall here be supplied. 

The j6irm is at present a practical commentary upoD Hbe o^ 
repeated recommendations of the Tribune with r^ard to'hig** 
farming.' It consisted, three years ago, of grove, bog, and eib^ast- 
ed upland, in nearly equal proportions. lu the grove, which ifl * 
fine growth of hickory, hemlock, iron-wood and oak, a small wW^ 
cottage is concealed, built by Mr. Greeley, at a cost of a few ^^' 
dred dollars. The farm-buildings, far more costly and expensive^ 
are at the foot of the hill on which the house stands, and arou»<i 
them are the gardens. The marshy land, which was formerly very 
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^^et, very boggy, and qnite tiselesa, has beeti drained by a system 
of ditches and tiles ; the bogs have been pared off and bnmt, th« 
land plowed and planted, and made exceedingly productive. The 
upland has been prepared for irrigation, the water being supplied 
by a brook, which tumbled down the hill through a deep glen. Its 
course was arrested by a dam, and from the reservoir thus formed^ 
pipes are laid to the different fields, which can be inundated or 
drained by the turning of a cock. The experiment of irrigati(»^ 
however, has been suspended. Last spring the brook, swollen with 
rage at the loss of its ancient liberty, burst through the dam, and 
scattered four thousand dollars worth of solid masonry in the space 
of a minute and a half. This year a new attempt will be made to 
reduce it to submission, and conduct its waters in peaceful and fer» 
tilizing rivulets down the rows of com and potatoes. Then Mr. 
Greeley can take down his weather^cock, and smile in the midst 
of drought, water his crops with less trouble than he can water his 
horses, and sow turnips in July, regardless of the clouds. If a crop 
is well put in the ground, and well cared for as it progresses, its 
perfect success depends upon two things, water and sunshine. 
Science has enabled the farmer partly to regulate the supply of the 
latter, and perfectly to regulate the supply of the former. The 
slant of the hills, the reflection of walls, glass covers, trees, awn^ 
ings, and other contrivances, may be made to concentrate or ward 
off the rays of Ihe sun. Irrigation and drainage go far to complete 
the farmer's independence of the wayward weather. In all the 
operations of his little farm, Mr. Greeley takes the liveliest interest, 
and he means to astonish his neighbors with some Wonderftd crops, 
by-and-bye, when he has everything in training. Indeed, he may 
have done so already ;' as, in the list of prizes awarded at our last 
Agricultural State Fair, held in New York, October, 1854, we read> 
under the head of ' vegetables,' these two items: — "Turnips, H. 
Greeley, Ohappaqua, Westchester Oo., Two Dollars," (the second 
prize); "Twelve second-best ears of White Seed CJorn, H. Greeley, 
Two Dollars." Looking down over the reclaimed swamp, all bright 
now with waving flax, he said one day, " All else that I have done 
may be of no avail ; but what I have done here is done ; it ViSL laat." 
A private letter, written about this time, appeared in the <5wjai\rj 
papers, and still emerges occasionally. A young man vriee^^ \ftlfa» 



Mid stadying law. Tiie reply w«8 as follows : 

" Mt D«Am Sim,— Had you Mked me whethar I would adnw yoa totort 
•frieaUure for Uw, I should hftvo moflrwered do! Texy deeideaiy. Tl»n> 
slroftdy a luponbundanoe of Uwyen, ecmpled with » great aeuv^^P^ 
f wmen. Why Mny your eotli to Keweastte ? 

"Atto«oollflgUto«du«itiOB,Bi7 0«B laek ef it probably dliq«ilifi" * 
10 oppnristo it ftUly ; hot I tiOnk 70a might better be ]«wiiii«te^ 
And if you era without noaiif, I would adTiw you to hire ten wresoCH 
laud, work teu houn a day on it, for five dajs each week, and devote '0]^ 
■pare hours to reading end study, espeeially to the etndy of sgrienltard 
Boienoes, end thus • owe no man anything,' while you receive » **<>«"« 
preotical edueation. Sueh is not the adviee you seek ; nerertheless, I w ^^ 
yours, HomACS QftSKiXf 

This letter may Berve as a specimea of hundreds of siimlar ones. 
Probably there never lived a man to whom so many peiplfixe^^' 
dividaals applied for advice and aid, «a to Horace Greeley. 
might with great advantage have taken a hint from the practice 
Field I£ar8bal the Dake of Wellington, who, it is said, W (om 
of reply printed, which he filled up and dispatched to anxioia wr- 
respondento, with commendable promptitude. From ff^^ ^7^ 
have observed, and from others of which I have heard, I tw»* 
safe to say, that Horace Greeley receives, on an average, ^J^ ^P 
cations daily for advice and assistance. His advice be ^^^ ^ 
freely, bat the wealth of Astor would not suffice to answer s« 
begging letters in the way the writers of them desire. 

In the fall of 1862, the Daily Times was started ^J^'^^^ 
Baymond, an event which gave an impetus to the d&ilj P^^ ° 
city. The success of the Times was signal and immediate, for tnw* 
reasons: 1, it was conducted with tact, industry and P**^ V 
2, it was not the Herald ; 8, it was not the Tribune. ^^^^^^ 
Times q>peared, the Tribune and Herald shared the cro^ ^ 
daily paper business between them ; but there ww a ^^^ , 
who disliked the Tribune's principles and the Herald's ^^ 
principle. The minority of people take a daily piqper solely 



certain what is going on in the world. They are averse ^ . 
gaoy and tune-serviug, and yet are offended at the iodepen ® 
avowal of ideas in advance of their own. And.thongl^ Hor 
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Gr^ey ia not the least oonservatiye of men, yet, ftom his ^aotiee 
of giving every new thought and every new man a hearing in the 
columns of his paper, unthinking persons received the impression 
that he was an cdvocate of every new idea, and a champion of every 
new man. They thought the Trihane was an unsafe, disorganizing 
paper. " An excellent paper," said they, ^^and honest, hot then it 's 
' so full of Unu P* The Times stepped in with a eomplaisant how, 
and won over twenty thoosapd of ^ the ism-hating class in a single 
year, and yet without redndng the cirooktion of either of its elder 
rivals. Where those twenty thousand subscribers came from is one 
of the mysteries of journalism. 

In the spring of 1853 the Tribune signalized its ^ entrance into 
its teens* by making a very costly mistake. It enlarged its borders 
to such an extent that the price of subscription did not quite cover 
the cost of the white paper upon which it was printed, thus throw- 
ing the harden of its support upon the advertiser. And this, too, 
in the face of the tact that the Tribune, though the best vehicle of 
advertising then in existence, was in least favor among the class 
whose advertising is the most profitable. Yet it was natural for 
Horace Greeley to commit an error of this kind. Years ago he had 
written, " Better a dinner of herbs with a large circulation than a 
stalled ox with a small one." And, in announcing the enlargement, 
he said, *^ We are confessedly ambitions to make the Tribune the 
leading journal of America, and have dared and done somewhat to 
that end." 

How much he * dared* in the case of this enlargement may be in- 
ferred from the fact that it involved an addition of $1,0^ to the 
weekly, $54,329 to the annual, expenses of the concern. Yet he 
* dared' not add a cent to the price of the paper, which it is thought 
he might have done with perfect safety, because those who like the 
Tribune like it very much, and will have it at any price. Men have 
been heard to talk of their Bible, their Shakspeare, and their Tri- 
bune, as the three necessities of their spiritual life; while those 
who dislike it, dislike it excessively, and are wont to protest that 
they should deem their houses defiled by itspresence. The Tribune, 
however, stepped bravely out under its self-imposed load of white 
paper. In one year the circulation of the Daily increased from 
17,640 to 2fi,880, the Semi- Weekly from 3,120 to 11,400, the Week- 
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]j from 01,000 to 108,980, the Oaliforafa Tribtine from ^800 to 
«,580, and the receipts of die offioe inoreased (70,900. The profit 
however, were inadequate to reward aaitably the exertions of 
its propriet(m, and reoentiy the paper was slightiy rednoed in 
eixe. 

The ealar^enient oaUed public attention to the career and tke 
merits of the Tribune in a remaikable manner. The preflB gentt- 
«lly iq[>iJaQded its spkit, abiUty and oonrage, but deplored Hb udb, 
which gave rise to a set article in the Tribn&e on the saljjeot of ia^ 
This is the sabstance of the Tribnne's opinions of iams aaid ismisfc 
It is worth considering: 

<« A very natural dlviiion oi mankind ia that which eontempUiw^^ 
twodaiies— thoM who think for thenuelTefl, and those who have their tluai- 
Ing done by others, dead or living. With the former olaae, the pwMJW" 
^mMtderation ia— *What is right r With the latter, the &rst "^V^^^ 
« What do the majority, or the great, or the pioiu, dr the faBhionsble ft"* 
ahoatiti How did oar fathers regaid it 7 What wiU Hrs. ^hrondjfV^ 

" And trulj, if the life were not more than meat— tf it« chief endi •«» 
wealth, station and luxury— then the smooth and plausible gentleflaen who •• 
sent to whatever Is popular without inquiring or caring whether it Ja e*®* 
1y true or false, are the Solomons of their generation. . , 

« Yet in a world so fuU as this is df wrong and suffering, <^ ^P^'**)^^ 
degradation, there must be radieal eauses for so many and so vast P^ 
«Ti]s. It oannet be that the ideas, beHeft, institutions, usages, prejo^ 
whereof such gigantio miseries are bom— wherewith at least they co-« 
transcend criticism and rightfuUy refuse scrutiny. It oannet he 
springs are pure whence flow such turbid and poisonous currents. 

" Now the ]Eleformer— the man who thinks for himsolf and aots ** . 
judgment and conscience dictate — is very likely to form erroneous op 
* * * But Time wiU conftrm and establish his good works and gen^ 
vmend his mistaleef . The deteeted error dies ; the misconceived ««« '*-' 
truth is but temporarily obscured and soon vindicates its claim to ge&^' 
ceptanoe and regard. . 

" * The world dots move,' and its motive power, under God, ia the ^^ 
thought and speeeh of those who dare be in advance of their time^^ 
sneered at and shunned through their days of struggle and of trial a' 
tics, dreamers, impractioables and visionaries — men of crotchets, of v*o" 
Tor of * islns.* These are the masts and safls of the ship, to which Co 
vatism answers as biaiast. The balldst is imporiiant— at times indispe^ 
^— but it would be of no aeeount if the ship were act bound to go ahead. 
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Many papers, however, gave the Tribane its ful' due of apprecia- 
tion and praise. Two notices which appeared at the time are worth 
copying, at least in part. The Newark Meromry gave it this un- 
«qualed and deserved commendation :— " We never knew a man of 
illiberal 9entimentSy om vnjnst to Tm toorhmen^ and groveling in his 
^aspirations^ who Uked the Tribune ; and it is rare to find one with lib- 
eral views who does not admit its claims npon the public regard." 

The St. Joseph Yalley Register, a paper published at South Bend, 
Indiana, held the following language : 

'< The inflaenoe of the Tribune upon public opinion is greater even than its 
tjonductors claim for it. Its Isms, with scarce an exception, though the people 
may reject th«m at first, yet ripen into strength insensibly. A few years sinoe 
the Tribune commenced the advocacy of the principle of Free Lands for the 
Landless. The first bill npon that subject, presented by Mr. 'Greeley to Con- 
gress, was hooted out of that body. But who doubts what the result would be, 
if the people of the whole nation had the right to vote upon the question to- 
day 1 It struck the first blow in earnest at the corruptions of the Mileage sys- 
tem, and in return. Congressmen of all parties heaped opprobrium upon it, and 
calumny upon its £^tor. A corrupt Congi>ess may postpone its Reform, but 
is there any doubt of what nine-tenths of the whole people would accomplish 
on this Bulgect if direct legislation were in their hands 7 It has inveighed in 
severe language against the flimsy penalties which the American legislatures 
have imposed for offences upon female virtue. And how many States, our own 
among the number, have tightened up their legislation upon that subject 
vrithin the last haff-dozen years. The blows that it directs against Intemper- 
ance have more power than the combined attacks of half the distinctive Tem- 
perance Journals in the land. It has contended for some plan by which the 
people should choose their Presidents rather than National Conventions ; and 
he must be a careless observer of the progress of events who does not see that 
the Election of 1856 is more likely to be won by a Western Statesman, pledged 
solely to the Pacific Railroad and Honest Government, than by any political 
nominee. And, to conclude, the numerous Industrial Associations of Workers 
to manufacture Iron, Boots and Shoes, Hats, &c., on their own account, with 
the Joint Stock Family Blocks of Buildings, so popular now in New York, 
Model Wash-houses, &c., &o., seem like a faint recognition at least of the main 
principles of Fourierism (whose details we like as little as any one). Op* 
portunity for Work for all, and Economy in the Expenses and Labor of the 
Family." 

From across the Atlantic, also, came compliments for the Tri- 
bane. In one of the debates in the House of Oommons upon the 
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abolition of the adTertiaement duty, Mr. Bright used a copy of &« 
Tribune, as Burke onoe did a French Bepublican dagger, for the 
purposes of his argument. Mr. Bright said : 

" He hftd » newspaper there (the New York Tribune), which he wm l»n^ 
to eay, wu u good m any published in England this week. [The Hon. Hen- 
ber here opened oat a copy of the New York Tribuie, and exhibited it to tin 
HooM.] It was printed with a finer |ype than any London daily paper. B 
was ezoeedingly good as a Jomnal, quite saifioient for all the purposes of > 
newspaper. [Spreading it oat before the Honae, the honorable gentlemu^ 
tailed its contents, oommenoing with very numeroiu adrertisements.] Beoo- 
tainedTarioos articles, amongst others, one against public dinnen, in wbm« 
thonght honorable members would fully agree — one criticising our Chiaoell« 
of the Exchequer's budget, in part jusUy—and one upon the ^^°^ 
school ; but he must say, as far as the Manchester school went, it did not do 
them justice at all. [Laughter.] He ventured to say that then was sot > 
better paper than this in London. Moreoyer, it especially wrote iJi ^^^ 
Temperance and Anti-Slavery, and though honorable memben were no( 
members of the Temperance Society perhaps, they yet, he was suie, a^ 
mitted the advantages of Temperance, while not a voice could be lifted tnew 
in favor of Slavery. Here, then, was a newspaper advocating gro** ^' 
pies, and conducted in all respects with the greatest propriety-^ newsp»F 
in which he found not a syllable that he might not put on his table sad *"*" 
his wife and daughter to read with satisfaction. And this was pl^^*^ ^° ^ 
table every morning for Id. [Hear, hear.] What he wanted, then, ^^^ 
Government, was this^How comes it, and for what good end, and byw 
contrivance of fiscal oppression— for it can be nothing else — wbb it, t^^ ' 
the workman of New York could have such a paper on his breakftf^ ^ 
every morning for Id., the workman of London must go without ori»7 ^ 
pence for the accommodation 1 [Hear, hear.] How was it possible ^^ 
latter could keep up with his transatlantic competitor in the race, *f ^^® 
daily intelligfence of everything that was stirring in the world, while the o e^ 
was kept completely in ignorance 7 [Hear, hear.] Were they not r"^"*^^^ 
race, in the face of the world, with the people of America ? Were Bot J 
Collins and Canard lines calculating their voyages to within sixteen Bi"*'^ 
of time 7 And if, while such a race was going on, the one artisan pW" 
pence for the daily intelligence which the other obtained for a penny, ^ 
was it possible that the former could keep his place in the international ht 
ryl [Hear, hear.]" 

This visible, tangible, and unanswerable argument had its ^ 
The advertisement duty has been abolished, and now only ii^^^^^^ 
duty intervenes between the English workiogman and hifl P®"^^ 
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paper — the future Tribune of the English people, which is to ex- 
pound their duties and defend their rights. 

In the summer of 1854, Mr. Greeley was frequently spoken of in 
the papers in connection with the office of Governor of the State of 
New York. A very little of the usual manoeuvring on his part 
would have secured his nomination, and if he had been nominated, 
he would have been elected by atnajority that would have surprised 
politicians by trade. 

In 1854, his life was written by a young and unknown scribbler 
for the press, who had observed his career with much interest, and 
who knew enough of the story of his life to be aware, that, if sim- 
ply told, that story would be read with pleasure and do good. 
This volume is the result of his labors. 

Here, this chapter had ended, and it was about to be consigned 
to the hands of the printer. But an event transpires which, it is 
urgently suggested, ought to have notice. It is nothing more than 
a new and peculiarly characteristic editorial repartee, or rather, a 
public reply by Mr. Greeley to a private letter. And though the 
force of the reply was greatly, and quite unnecessarily, diminished 
by the publication of the correspondent's name and address, con- 
trary to his request, yet the correspondence seems too interesting 
to be omitted : 

THS LETTER. 

«« County, Miss., Sept. 1854. 

"HoK. Horace Greelet, New Yoik City : 

" My object in addressing you these lines is this : I own a negro girl named 
Gathazine, a bright mulatto, aged between twenty-eight and thirty years, 
who is intelligent and beautiful. The girl wishes to obtain her freedom, and 
reside in either Ohio or New York State ; and, to gratify her desire, I am 
willing to take the sum of $1,000, which the friends of liberty will no doubt 
make up. Catharine, as she tells me, WM bom near Savannah, Ga., and was 
a daughter of a Judge Hopkins, and, at the age of seven years, accompanied 
her young mistress (who was a legitimate daughter of the Judge's) on a visit 
to New Orleans, where she (the legitimate) died. Catharine was then seized 
and sold by the Sheriff of New Orleans, under attachment, to pay the debts 
contracted in the city by her young mistress, and was purchased by a Dutch- ' 
man named Shinoski Shinoski, being pleased with the young girl's looks, 
placed her in a quadroon school, and gave her a good education. The girl can 
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read and write m wbII or better thaQ myself, and 0i>eak8 the Dateli lai 
Frenefa laognages almost to perfeotion. When the girl attained the sg« ol 
eighteen, Shinoeki died, and she was again sold, and fell into jk trader's hu^ 
by the name of John Valentine, a native of your State. Valentine bioo^t 

her np to — • , where I purchased hor in 1844, for the sum of 11,150. 

Catharine is considered the best seamstress and cook in this coontj, aod I 
oonld to-morrow soil her for $1,600, but I prefer letting her go for $1,000, n 
that she may obtain her freedom. ShflTkas had opportnnitiea to get to a free 
State, and obtain her freedom ; but she says that she will never ran awsy to 
do it. Her father, she says, promised to free her, and so did Shinoski. If Ivx 
able, I would free her without any compensation, but losing $15,000 on tbe 
last presidential election has taken very near my all. 

•* Mr. Geo. D. Prentice, editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Journal, knows me 
very well by character, to whom (if yon wish to make any inquiries ngai' 
ing this matter) you are at liberty to refer. 

" If you should make any publication in your paper in relation to thtf 
matter, yon will please not mention my name in connection with it, nor the 
place whence this letter was written. Catharine is honest ; and, for the tea 
years that I have owned her, I never struck her a lick, about her waA ot 
anything else. 

" If it was not that I intend to emigrate to California, money could not 
buy her. 

" I have given you a complete and accurate statement concerning this girli 
and am willing that she shall be examined here, or in Lonisrille, Ky-, ^^ 
the bargain is closed. 

" Very respectfully. 

[Name in fail] 

BEPLT. 

" Mr. , I have carried your letter of the 28th ult. in my *** ^^^ 

several days, awaiting an opportunity to answer it. I now seize the firs' ^ 
portune moment, and, as yours is one of a class with which I am firequeo^v 
favored, I will send you my reply through the Tribune, wishing it reg"^ 
as a general answer to all such applications. 

" Let me begin by frankly stating that I am not engaged in the sl*^ 
trade, and do not now contemplate embarking in that business ; but no msB 
can say confidently what he may or may not become ; and, if I ever shou*^ 
engage in the traffic you suggest^ it will be but fair to remember yo^ *^ 
among my prompters to undertake it. Yet even then I must dediM ^^ 
such examination as you proffer of the property you wish to dispose of- ^^^ 
biography is so full and precise, so frank and straight-forward, that I P^'^ 
to rest satisfied with your assurance in the premises. 

" Yon will see that I have disregarded your request that your nuoe »»» 
residence should be suppressed by me. That request seems to me inspired by 
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« modesty and solf-aacrifioe unstiited to the Age <^ Brass we live in. Are 
you not seeking to do a humane and generous act 1 Are yon not proposing 
to tax yourself $600 in order to raise an intelligent, capable, deserving 
woman from slavery to freedom 1 Are yon not proposing to do this in a 
manner perfectly lawful and unobjectionable, inyolving no surrender or com- 
promise of ^ Southern Eights' 1 My dear sir I such virtue must not be allow- 
ed to ' blush unseen.' Our age needs the inspiration of heroic examples, and 
those who would * do good by stealth, wpd blush to find it Fame.' must— by gentle 
Yiolence, if need be — stand revealed to an amazed, admiring world. True, it 
^might (and might not) have been still more astounding but for your unlucky 
gambling on the late presidential election, wherein it is hard to tell whether 
you who lost your money or those who won their president were most unfortun- 
ate. I affectionately advise you both never to do so again. 

" And now as to this daughter of the late Judge HojddBS of Savannah, 
Georgia, whom you propose to sell me : 

" I cannot now remember that I have ever heard Slavery justified on any 
ground which did not assert or imply that it is the best condition for the negro. 
The blacks, we are daily told, cannot take care of themselves, but sink into 
idleness, debauchery, squalid poverty and utter brutalityi the moment the 
master's sustaining rule and care are withdrawn. If this is true, how dare 
you turn this poor dependent, for whose well-being you are responsible, over 
to me, who neither would nor eould exert a master's control over her 7 If this 
slave ought not to be set at liberty, why do you ask me to bribe you with 
$1,000 to do her that wrong 7 If she ought to be, why should I pay you 
$1,000 for doing your duty in the premises'? You hold a peculiar and respon- 
sible relation to her, through your own voluntary afit, but / am only related 
to her through Adam, the same as to every Esquimaux, Patagonian, or New- 
Zealander. Whatever may be your duty in the premises, why should I be 
called on to help you discharge it ? 

" Full as your account of this girl is, you say nothing of her children, 
though such she undoubtedly has, whether they be also Uiose of her several 
masters, as she was, or their fathers were her fellow-slaves. If she is liber- 
ated and comes North, what is to become of them ? How is she to be rec<m- 
ciled to leaving them in slavery 1 How can we be assured that the masters 
who own or to whom you will sell them before leaving for California, will 
prove as humane and liberal as you are 7 

" You inform me that * the friends of Liberty' in New York or hereabout, 
*will no doubt make up' the $1,000 you demand, in order to give this daugh- 
ter of a Georgia Judge her freedom. I think and trust you misapprehend 
them. For though they have, to my certain knowledge, under the impulse of 
special appeals to their sympathies, and in view of peculiar dangers or hard- 
ships, paid a great deal more money than they could comfortably spare (few 
of them being rich) to buy individual slaves out of bondage, yet their judg- 
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SM&t hii nevir •pstowd lodi pajmant «f tiilmto to iiiMi-iliS«Te8,iadi!wy 
dft/i MnMtf .eoniiderstiQn wtata it to be regaided with Ims and leiibnr. 
For it is not the matehiog of hen and there a penon from Slsmj, i^the 
pcvible rate of one for oTery ihoiuaad inore«M of our sIato popnlAtioo, ibt 
they dedre, but the orerthrow and extermination oi^ stave-hMng sffdcBi; 
•ad this end, they raaliie, it rather Iiindered than helped by their boTii; 
here and there a dare into freedom. If by 00 buying ten thousand a yw, 
at n ooet of Ten MilUons of Dollan, they Bhonld eoniirmyoaandotiiergiiTe- 
holden in the mitoonoeption that BUvery is regarded without ablionaioB^ 
intelligent Christian freemen at the Korth, they would be doiag gnit bun 
to their oftnse and injury to their fenow-ChriBtiaos in bondsjfe. ToBiwy 
hare heard, perhaps, of the sentiment proolaimed by Pecatur to the dai*- 
holders of the Barbary Coast—* HiUions for defense— not a cent for tribato? 
--•ad perhaps also of its ooonteipart in the Sootoh ballad— 

'Inslead of broMi pieces, we'll pay Uiem browlswords ;'- 

but < the friends of Liberty ' in this quarter wiU fight her battle neither liA 
lead nor steel— muoh less with gold. Their trust is in the might of Opjao^ 
in the resisUesB power of Truth where Discussion is untrammeled andCoor 
merolal Intercourse constant— in the growing Humanity of our ago-ia the 
deepening sense of Common Brotherhood— in the swelling iasa ot CbniieB- 
dom and the just benignity of God. In the earnest faith that these nwrt w<» 
eradicate a wrong so gigantic and so palpable as Christian Slareiy, ^f^ 
renely await the auspicious hour which must surely some. 

" Requesting you, Mr. , not to suppress my name in case you »• ** 

to reply to tiiis, and to be assured that I write no letter that I am Bebtoei 
of, I remain, Yours, bo-so^ 

"HOBAC* Gebb^' 

And here, dosing the last volume of the Tribune, the reader is 
invited to a survey of the place whence it was issued, to g^^^^ 
the routine of the daily press, to witness the scene in which oar 
hero has labored so long. The Tribune building remains to be fi^' 
hibited. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DAY AND NIGHT IN THE TRIBUNE OFFICE. 

The Btreets before daybrealc—Waking the newsboys— Morning scene in the press-room 
— ^Ihe CompOBttot's room— The four Phalanxes— The Tribune Directory— A lull in 
the Tribune oflSce— A glance at the paper— The advertisements— Telegraphic mar- 
Tels— Marine Intelligence— New Publications— Letters from the people— Editorial 
articles— The editorial Rooms— The Sanctum Sanctonmi— Solon Robinson— Bay- 

~ ord Taylor— William Henry Pry— George Ripley— CJharles A. Dana— F. J. Ottarson 
—George M. Snow— Enter Horace Greeley— His Preliminary botheration— The 
composing-room in the erening- The editors at work— Mr. Greeley's manner of 
writing— Midnight— Three o'clock in the morning— The carriers. 

Wb are in the streets^ walking from the regions where money is 
spent towards those narrow and crooked places wherein it is earned. 
The day is ahoat to dawn, hut the street lights are still hurning, and 
the greater part of the million people who live within sight of the 
City Hall's illnminated dial, are lying horizontal and nnconscioos, in 
the morning^s last slumber. The streets are neither silent nor de- 
serted — the streets of New York never are. The earliest milkmen 
have begun their morning crow, squeak, whoop, and yell. The 
first omnibus has not yet come down town, but the butcher's 
carts, heaped with horrid flesh, with men sitting upon it reeking 
with a night's carnage, are rattling along Broadway at the furious 
pace for which the butcher's carts of all nations are noted. The 
earliest workmen are abroad, dinner-kettle in hand ; carriers with 
their bundles of newspapers slung across their backs by a strap, 
are emerging from Nassau street, and making their way across the 
Park— towards all the ferriea— up Broadway— up OhatEam street — 
to wherever their district of distribution begins. The hotels have 
just opened their doors and lighted up their offices ; and drowsy 
waiters are perambulating the interminable passages, knocking up 
passengers for the early trains, and waking up everybody else. In 
unnumbered kitchens the breakfast fire is kindling, but not yet, in 
any except the market restaurants, is a cup of coffee attainable. 
The very groggeries — strange to see — are closed. Apparently, the 
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last drnnkard has toppled home, and the last debauchee has skulked 
like a thieving hound to his own hed ; for tM wickedness of the 
night has heen done, and the work oi the day is beginning. 
There is something in the aspect of the city at this hoar — ^the ptars 
glittering over-head — the long lines of gas-lights that stretdi away 
in every direction — the few wayfarers stealing in and out among 
them in silence, like spirits — the myriad sign-boards so staring now, 
and nseless— the houses all magnified in the imperfect light^so 
many evidences of intense life around, and yet so little of life vis- 
ibly present — which, to one who sees it for the first time (and few 
of us have ever seen it), is strangely impressive. 

The Tribune building is before us. It looks as we never saw it 
look belbre. The office is closed, and a gas-fight dimly burning 
shows that no one is in it. The dismal inky ftperfcure in Spmce 
street by which the upper regions of the Tribune den are usually 
reached is shut, and the door is locked. That glare of light which 
on all previous nocturnal walks we have seen illaminating the 
windows of the third and fourth stories, reveafing the bobbing com- 
positor in his paper cap, and the bustling night-editor making np 
his news, shines not at this hour; and those windows are undistin- 
guished from the lustreless ones of the houses ad^cent. Coiled np 
on the steps, stretched out on the pavement, are half a doze^ 
sleeping newsboys. Two or three others are awake and up, o* 
whom one is devising and putting into practice various anodes of 
suddenly waking the sleepers. He rolls one off the step to the 
pavement, the shoek of which is very effectual. He deals another 
who lies temptingly exposed, a ' loud-resouudmg * slapj whicfr 
brmgs the slumberer to his feet, and to his fists, in an instant. Into 
the ear of a third he yells the magic word Mre^ a word whion 
the New York newsboy never hears with indifference ; the sleeper 
starts up, bjit perceiving the trick, growls a curse or two, and ao' 
dresses himself again to sleep. In a few minutes all the boys ^^ 
awake, and taking their morning exercise of scuffing. The base- 
ment of the building, we observe, is all a-glow with light, thougB 
the clanking of the press is silent. The carrier's entrance is op«n» 
and we descend into the fiery bowefe of the street. 

We are in the Tribune's press-room. It is a large, low, ceHar-li»^ 
apartment, unceiled, white-washed^ inky^ and unclean, with a ^^ 
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folding table in the middle, tall heaps of dampened paper all about, 
a qQletly-mnning steam engine of nine>horse power on one fiide, 
t-wenty-five inky men and boys variously employed, and the whole 
brilliantly lighted up by jets of gas, numerous and flaring. On one 
side is a kind of desk or pulpit, with a table before it, and the 
"whole separated from the rest of the apartment by a rail. In the 
ptilpit, the night-clerk stands, counts and serves out the papers, 
-with a nonchalant and graceful rapidity, that must be seen to be 
appreciated. The regular carriers were all served an hour ago ; 
they have folded their papers and gone their several ways ; and 
early risers, two miles off, have already read the news of the day. 
The later newsboys, now, keep dropping in, singly, or in squads of 
three or four, each with his money ready in his hand. Usually, no 
words pass between them and the clerk ; he either knows how 
many papers they have come for, or they show him by exhibiting 
their money ; and in three seconds after his eye lights upon a newly- 
arrived dirty face, he has counted the requisite number of papers, 
counted the money for them, and thrown the papers in a heap into 
the boy's arms, who slings them over his shoulder and hurries off 
for his supply of Times and fferalds. Occasionally a woman comes 
in for a few papers, or a little girl, or a boy so small that he cannot 
see over the low rail in front of the clerk, and is obliged to an- 
nounce his presence and his desires by holding above it his little 
cash capital in his little black paw. In another part of the press- 
room, a dozen or fifteen boys are folding papers for the early mails, 
and folding them at the average rate of thirty a minute. A boy 
has folded sixty papers a minute in that press-room. Each paper 
has to be folded six times, and then laid evenly on the pile ; and 
the velocity of movement required for the performance of such a 
minute's work, the reader can have no idea of till he sees it done. 
As a feat, nothing known to the sporting world approaches it. The 
huge presses, that shed six printed leaves at a stroke, are in deep 
vaults adjoining the press-room. They are motionless now, "but the 
gSB that has lighted them during their morning's work^ sttti apTurts 
out in flame all over them, and men with bine shirts aai^\j\a.ck 
faces are hoisting out the * forms ' that have stamped tb.eVr bX^h ^"^ 
thirty thousand sheets. The vaults are oily, inky, Biivd VJ-a^^* ^'^ 
us ascend. 
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The day has dawned. As we approach the stairs that lead to ^ 
upper stories, we get a peep into a small, paved yard, where a 
group of pressmen, blne-overalled, ink-smeared, and pale, are wash- 
ing themselves and the ink-rollers ; and looking, in the dim light of 
the morning, like writhing devils. The stairs of the Tribune building 
are supposed to be the dirtiest in the world. By their assistance, 
however, we wind our upward way, past the editorial rooms in the 
third story, which are looked, to the composing-room in the fourth, 
which are open, and in which the kbor of transposing the news of 
the morning to the form of the weekly paper is in progress. Only 
two men are present, the foreman, Mr. Booker, and one of his assistr 
imts. Neither of them wish to be spoken to, as then: minds are 
occupied with a task that requires care; but we are at liberty to 
look around. 

The composing-room of the Tribune is, I believe, the most con- 
venient, complete, and agreeable one in the country. It '^ ^^^ 
spacious, nearly square, lighted by windows on two sides, ana by 
sky-lights from above. It presents an ample exjMinse of type^ion% 
gas-jets with large brown-paper shades above them, long tables 
covered with columns of bright, copper-faced type, either ' dead 
or waiting its turn for publication ; and whatever else appertains to 
the printing of a newspaper. Stuffed into comers and interstices 
are aprons and slippers in curious variety. Pasted onthewal»» 
lamp-shades, and doors, we observe a number of printed notices, 
from the perusal of which, aided by an occasional word from tno 
obliging foreman, we are enabled to penetrate the mystojy* ^ 
comprehend the routine, of the place. 

Here, for example, near the middle of the apartment, are a r^ ^ 
of hooks, labelled respectively, 'Leaded Brevier;' * Solid Brevier; 
'Minion;' 'Proofs to revise;' 'Compositors' Proofe— let no profane 
hand touch them except Smith's;' 'Bogus minion— when there » 
no other copy to be given out, then take from this hook.' ^?^^ 
these hooks, the foreman hangs the ' copy ' as he receives it fro 
below, and the men take it in turn, requiring no further directio 
as to the kind of type into which it is to be set. The ' ^^^®^ 
ion' hook contains matter not intended to be used; it is design 
merely to keep the men constantly employed, so as to obviai« ^ 
necessity of their making petty charges for lost time, and thus cod*' 
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plicating thefr accounts. Below the * bogus-hook,' there appears 
this ' Particular !N"otice :' * This copy must be set, and the Takes 
emptied, with the same care as the rest.' From which we may in- 
fer, that a man is inclined to slight work that he knows to be use- 
less, even though it be paid for at the usual price per thousand. 

Another printed paper lets us into another secret. It is a list of the 
compositors employed in the office, divided into four " Phalanxes" of 
about ten men each, a highly advantageous arrangement, devised by 
Mr. Rooker. At night, when the copy begins to " slack up," i, e, 
when the work of the night approaches completion, one phalanx is 
dismissed; then another; then another; then the last; and the 
phalanx which leaves first at night comes first in the morning, and 
so on. The men who left work at eleven o'clock at night must be 
again in the office at nine, to distribute type and set up news for the 
evening edition of the paper. The second phalanx begins work at 
two, the third at five ; and at seven the whole company must be at 
their posts ; for, at seven, the business of the night begins in earnest. 
Printers toill have their joke— as appears from this list It is set in 
double columns, and as the number of men happened to be an un- 
even one, one name was obliged to occupy a line by itself, and it 
appears thus — "Baker, (the teat-pig.)" 

The following notice deserves attention from the word with which 
it begins : " Gentlemen desiring to wash and soak their distributing 
matter will please use hereafter the metal galleys I had cast for the 
purpose, as it is ruinous to galleys having wooden sides to keep wet 
type in them locked up. Thos. N". Rooker." It took the world an 
unknown number of thousand years to arrive at that word * GEN- 
TLEMEN.' Indeed, the world has not arrived at it ; but there it is, in 
the composing-room of the New York Tribune, legible to all visitors. 

Passing by other notices, such as " Attend to the gas-meter on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and to the clock on Monday morning," 
we may spend a minute or two in looking over a long printed cata- 
logue, posted on the' door, entitled, " Tribune Directory. Corrected 
May 10, 1854. A list of Editors, Reporters, Publishers, Clerks, 
Compositors, Proof-Readers, Pressmen, &o., employed on the New 
York Tribune." 

From this Directory one may learn that the Editor of the Tribune 
is Horace Greeley, the Managing-Editor Charles A. Dana, the Asso- 
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oiate-Editora, James 8. Pike, William H. Fry, George Bipley, GeorgB 
M. Snow, Bayard Taylor, F. J. Ottarson, William iN'ewman, B. Brock- 
way, Solon Robinson, and Donald C. Henderson. We perceive also 
that Mr. Ottarisou is the Oity Editor, and that Iiis assistants are in 
number fourteen. One of these keeps an eye on the Police, diron- 
ides arrests, walks the hospitals in search of dreadfol aceidents, and 
keeps the public advised of the state of its health. Three repcnrt 
lectures and speeches. Another gathers items of intelligence in 
Jersey City, Newark^ and parts a^aoent. Others do the same in 
Brooklyn and WiUiamsbnrgh. One gentleman devotes Mmself to 
the reporting of fires, and the movements of the military. Two 
examine and translate from the New York papers which are pub- 
lished in the German, French, Italian and Bpanish languages. Then, 
there is a Law Reporter, a Police Oonrt Reporter, and a Collector 
of Marine Intelligence. Proceeding down the formidable cataloguer 
-WQ discover that the ^ Marine Bureau' (in common with the Asso- 
ciated Press) is under the charge of Commodore John T. Hall^ who 
is assisted by twelve agents and reporters. Besides these, the Tri- 
bune has a special 'Ship News Editor.' The ^Telegraphic Bureau' 
(also in common with the Associated Press) employs one general 
agent and two subordinates, (one at Liverpool and one at Halifax,) 
and fifty reporters in various parts of the country. The number of 
regular and paid correspondents is thirty-eight — eighteen foreigo^ 
twenty home. The remaining force oi the Tribune, as we are in- 
formed by the Directory, is, Thos. M'Ehath, chief of the depart- 
ment of publication, assisted by eight clerks ; Thos. N. Booker, fore- 
man of the composing-room, with eight assistant-foremen (three by 
day, five by night), thirty-eight regular compositors, and twenty- 
five substitutes ; George Hall, foreman of the press-room, witli three 
assistants, sixteen feeders, twenty-five folders, three wrapper- writers, 
and three boys. Besides these, there are four proof-readers, and a 
number of miscellaneous individuals. It thus appears that the 
whole number of persons employed upon the paper is about two 
hundred and twenty, of whom about one hundred and thirty devote 
to it their whole time. The Directory further informs us that the 
proprietors of the establishment are sixteen in number — ^namely, 
seven editors, the publisher, four clerks, the foreman of the compos- 
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ing-room, the foreman of the press-room, one compositor and one 
press-man. 

Except for a few hours on Saturday afternoon and Sundfi^ morn- 
ing, the work of a daily paper never entirely ceases ; but, at this 
hour of the day, between six and seven o'clock, it does nearly 
cease. The editors are still, it is to be hoped, asleep. The compos- 
itors have been in bed for two hours or more. The pressmen of 
the night are going home, and those of the day have not arrived. 
The carriers have gone their rounds. The youngest clerks have not 
yet appeared in the ofBce. All but the slowest of the newsboys 
have got their supply of papers, and are making the streets and fer- 
ries vocal, or vociferous, with their well-known names. There is a 
general lull ; and while that lull continues, we shall lose nothing by 
going to breakfast. 

Part of which is the New York Tribune ; and we may linger 
over it a little longer than usual this morning. 

It does not look like it, but it is a fact, as any one moderately en- 
dowed with arithmetic can easily ascertain, that one number of the 
Tribune, if it were printed in the form of a book, with liberal type 
and spacing, would make a duodecimo volume of four hundred 
pages — ^a volume, in fact, not much less in magnitude than the one 
which the reader has, at this moment, the singular happiness of 
perusing. Each number is the result of, at least, two hundred days^ 
work, or the work of two hundred men for one day ; and it is sold 
(to carriers and newsboys) for one cent and a half. Lucifer matches, 
at forty-four cents for a hundred and forty-four boxes, are supposed, 
and justly, to be a miracle of cheapness. Pins are cheap, consider- 
ing ; and so are steel pens. But the cheapest thing yet realized un- 
der the sun is the New York Tribune. - 

The number for this mortiing contains six hundred and forty-one 
separate articles — from two-line advertisements to two-column es- 
says — of which five hundi-ed and ten are advertisements, the re- 
mainder, one hundred and thirty-one, belonging to the various de- 
partments of reading matter. The reading matter, however, occu- 
pies about one half of the whole space — nearly four of the eight 
broad pages, nearly twenty-four of the forty-eight columns. The 
articles and paragraphs which must have been written for this num- 
ber, yesterday, or very recently, in the oflBce or at the editors' resi- 
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dences, fill thirteen colamns, eqaal to a hundred pages of foolscap, 
or eighty saoh pages as this. There are five columns of telegraphic 
intelligence, which is, perhaps, two columns above the average. 
There are twelve letters from * our own' and voluntary correspond- 
ents, of which five are from foreign oountries. There have been as 
many as thirty letters in one number of the Tribune ; there are sel- 
dom less than ten. 

What has the Tribune of this morning to say to us ? Let ns see. 

It is often asked, who reads advertisements ? and the question is 
often inconsiderately answered, * Nobody.' But, idle reader, if you 
were in search of a boarding-house this morning, these two columns 
of advertisements, headed 'Board and Booms,' would be read by yon 
with the liveliest interest ; and so, in other circumstances, would 
those which reveal a hundred and fifty ' Wants,' twenty-two places 
of amusement, twenty-seven new publications, forty-two schools, 
and thirteen establishments where the best pianos in existence are 
made. If you had come into the possession of a fortune yesterday, 
this column of bank-dividend announcements would not be passed 
by with indifference. And if you were the middle-aged gentleman 
who advertises his desire to open a correspondence with a young 
lady (all communications post-paid and the strictest secresy ob- 
served), you might peruse with anxiety these seven advertisements 
of hair-dye, each of which is either infallible, unapproachable, or 
the acknowledged best. And the eye of the ' young lady' who ad- 
dresses you a post-paid <5ommunication in reply, informing you 
where an interview may be had, would perhaps rest for a moment 
upon the description of the new Baby- Walker, with some compla- 
cency. If the negotiation were successful, it were difficult to say 
what column of advertisements would 7io% in its turn, become of 
the highest interest to one or the other, or both of you. In truth, 
every one reads the advertisements which concern them. 

The wonders of the telegraph are not novel, and, therefore, they 
seem wonderful no longer. We glance up and down the columns 
of telegraphic intelligence, and read without the slightest emotion, 
dispatches from Michigan, Halifax, Washington, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, New Orleans, and a dozen places 
nearer the city, some of which give us news of events that had not 
occurred when we went to bed last night. The telegraphic news of 
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this taorning has rtm aloDg four thousand seven hundred and fifty 
miles of wire, and its transmission, at the published rates, must have 
cost between two and three hundred dollars. On one occasion, re- 
centlj) the steamer arrived at Halifax at half-past eleven in the eve* 
ning, and the substance of her news was contained in the New York 
papers the next morning, and probably in the papers of Kew Or- 
leans. A debate which concludes in Washington at midnight, is read 
in fiftieth street, New York, six hours after. But these are stale 
marvels, and they are received by us entirely as a matter of course. 

The Oity department of the paper, conducted with uncommon 
efllciency by Mr. Ottarson, gives us this moi*ning, in sufficient detail, 
the proceedings of a ^ Demonstration' at Tammany Hall^f a meet- 
ing of the Bible Union — ^a session of the committee investigating 
the affairs of Columbia college — a meeting to devise measures for 
the improvement of the colored population — a temperance ' Demon- 
stration'— -a session of the Board of Aldermen — a meeting of the 
commissioners of emigration — and one of the commissioners of ex- 
cise. A trial for murder is reported ; the particulars of seven fires 
are stated ; the performance of the opera is noticed ; the progress of 
the * State Fair ' is chronicled, and there are thirteen * city items.' 
And what is most surprising is, that seven-tenths of the city mat- 
ter must have been prepared in the evening, for most of the events 
narrated did not occur till after dark. 

The Law Intelligence includes brief notices of the transactions of 
five courts. The Commercial Intelligence gives minute informa- 
tion respecting the demand for, the supply of, the price, and the re- 
cent sales, of twenty-one leading articles of trade. The Marine 
Journal takes note of the sailing and arrival of two hundred and 
seven vessels, with the name of the captain, owners and consign- 
ees. This is, in truth, the most astonishing department of a daily 
paper. Arranged under the heads of *' Cleared," " Arrived," "Dis- 
asters," "To mariners," "Spoken," " Whalers," " Foreign Ports," 
"Domestic Ports," "Passengers sailed," "Passengers arrived," it 
presents daily a mass and a variety of facts, which do not astound 
us, only because we see the wonder daily repeated. Nor is the 
shipping intelligence a mere catalogue of names, places and figures. 
Witness these sentences cut almost at random from the dense col- 
umns of small type in which the afEairs of the seaf are printed : 
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"Baik OeD. Jones, (of BoBton,) Hodgden, London 47 d»yB, ebtlk to U 
Belknap A Sons. Aug. U, lat. 50° 11', Ion. 9° 20', spoke ship Mereii»,of Bee 
ton, 19 days from Eastport for London. Aug. 19, signalized a ship shovfin? 
Noa. 65, 31, steering B. Aug. 20, signalized ship Isaac Allerton, of New Tort 
Sept. 1, spoke Br. Emerald, and soppUed her with some proyisions. Sept. 13, 
lat. 430 36', Ion. 49° 54', passed a number of empty barrels and broken piec««f 
oars. Sept. 13, lat 43°, long 50° 40', while lying to in a gale, psssed tw^i 
spars and broken pieces of bulwarks, painted black and white; 8uppoa»i*^ 
spaiB to be a ship's topmasts. Sept. 19, lat. 41° 14', Ion. 66°, sigiiali»i»^ 
showing a red signal with a white spot in center." 

As no one not interested in marine affiiirs ever bestows a gwi 
upon this part of his daily paper, these condensed tragediM of Die 
sea will be novel to the general reader. To compile the 8hil>-D«»| 
of this single morning, the log-books of twenty^ven vessels m 
have been examined, and information obtained by letter, idegnp^ 
or exchange papers, from ninety-three sea-port towns, of whica 
ty-one are in foreign countries. Copied here, it would fill thirtj- ^ 
pages, and every line of it was procured yesterday. 

The money article of the Tribune, to those who have any moo^' 
is highly interesting. It chronicles, to-day, the sales of stocks, e 
price of exchange and freight, the arrivals and departures ^^ ^ 
the condition of the sub-treasury, the state of the ^^^'^^'^^ 
other mining interests, and ends with gossip and argument a 
the Schuyler frauds. There is a vast amount of labor eondeos^a 
in the two columns which the money article usually occupies. 

The Tribune, from the.beginning of its career, has kept a vJg ^ 
eye upon passing literature. Its judgments have great weign 
the reading public. They are always pronounced with, at lessw 
air of deliberation. They are always able, generally jost, oocaa 
ally cruel, more frequently too kind. In this department, ta^^ 
into account the quantity of information given — both of home 
foreign literature, of books published and of books to be pQ 
— and the talent and knowledge displayed in its notices andJrev 
the superiority of the Tribune to any existing daily pap^^ ^f ^ \^ 
undeniable. Articles occasionally appear in the London J^^ 
written a/ler every other paper has expressed its judgme^*> ^^ 
at ample leisure and by men pre-eminent in the one branch 
ters to which the reviewed book belongs, which are superior v) 
reviews of the Tribune. It is the literary d^arlTnent of ^^ V^^ ' 
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for which enperiority is here asserted. To-day, it happens, that the 
paper contains nothing literary. In a daily paper, news has the 
precedence of everything, and a review of an epic greater than 
Paradise Lost might he crowded out hy the report of an election 
brawl in the Sixth Ward. Thus, a poor author is often kept in trem- 
bling suspense for days, or even weeks, waiting for the review 
which he erroneously thinks will make or mar him. 

Like People, like Priest, says the old maxim ; which we may 
amend by saying, Like Editor, like Correspondent From these 
« Letters from the People,' we infer, that when a man has something 
to say to the public, of a reformatory or humanitary nature, he is 
prone to indite an epistle *• to the Editor of the New York Tribune/ 
who, on his part, in tenderness to the public, is exceedingly prone 
to consign it to the basket of oblivion. A good many of these let- 
ters, however, escape into print — to-day, four, on some days a dozen. 
The London letters of the Trihune are written in London, the Paria 
letters in Paiis, the Timbuctoo letters in Timbuctoo. This is strange, 
but true. 

In its editorial department, tlie Tribune has two advantages over 
most of its contemporaries. In the first place, it has an ohject of 
attack, the slave power ; and secondly, by a long course of warfare, 
it has won the conceded privilege of being sincere. Any one who 
has had to do with the press, is aware, that articles in newspapers 
are of two kinds, namely, those which are written far a purpose 
not avowed, and those which are written spontaneously, from the 
impulse and convictions of the writer's own mind. And any one 
who has written articles of both descriptions is aware, further, that a 
man who is writing with perfect sincerity, writing with a pure dc; 
sire to move, interest, or convince, writes better^ than when the 
necessities of his vocation compel him to grind the asce for a party, 
or an individual. There is more or less of axe-grinding done in 
every newspaper office in the world ; and a perfectly independent 
newspaper never existed. Take, for example, the London Times, 
which is claimed to be the most incorruptible of journals. The 
writers for the Times are trammeled, first, by the immenae position 
of the paper, which gives to its leading articles a possible influence 
upon the afiairs of the world. The aim of the writer is to express, 
not himself, but England ; as the Times is, in other countries, the 
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reoognized Toice of the British Empire ; and it is this whidi ren- 
den mnch of the writing in the Times as safe, as yagne, uid n 
pointless, as a diplomatist^s dispatch. The Times is farther tram- 
meled by the bnsinees necessity of keeping on terms with those 
who have it in their power to giye and withhold important inteDi- 
gence. And, still further, by the feet, that genertd BngJand, whom 
it addresses, is not up to the liberality of the age— in whiA the 
leading minds alone fully participates. Thns, it happens, thtt the 
articles in a paper like The Leader, which reaches only the liberal 
class, are often more pointed, more Tigorons, more interesting, toan 
those of the Times, though the resources of the Leader are extremely 
limited, and the Times can have its pick of the wit, talent, and Jeani- 
ing of the empire. When a man writes with perfect freedom, then, 
and only then, he writes his J«e. Without claiming for the Tn- 
bune a perfect innocence of aze-grinding, it may with truth be said, 
that the power of its leading editorial articles is vastly increased br 
the fact, that those who write them, do so with as near an approach 
to perfect freedom, i. e, sincerity, as the nature of newspaper-^^^ 
ioR at present, admits of. What it gains, too, in spirit and interest 
by having the preposterous inaptitude of the Southern press to ria- 
•cule, and the horrors of Southern brutality to denounce, is sofa- 
ciently known. 

But it is time we returned to the office. It is ten o'clock in .^« 
morning. The clerks in the office are at their posts, receiving w- 
vertisements, recording them, entering the names of new suhscn 
ers received by the morning's mail, of which on some morniDg^ o 
the year there are hundreds. It is a busy scene. 

Up the dismal stairs to a dingy door in the third story, tip^ 
which we read, " Editorial Rooms of the New York Tribune. H. 
Greeley." We ought not to be allowed to enter, but we are, an 
we do ; no one hinders us, or even notices our entrance. Iwt» 
narrow passage, with two small rooms on the left, whence, ^^^ 
the day, the rapid hum of proof-reading issues unceasingly, one m 
reading the * copy' aloud, another having his eyes fixed upon tba ^^P 
of proof. One may insert his visage into the square aperture m "* 
doors of these minute apartments, and gaze upon the performan 
with persistent impertinence ; but the proof-reading goes on, lik® 
machine. At this hour, however, these rooms contain no one. ^ 
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few steps, and the principal Editorial Boom is before us. It is a 
long, narrow apartment, with desks for the principal editors along 
the sides, with shelyes well-loaded with books and mannseripts, a 
great heap of exchange papers in the midst, and a file of the Tri- 
bune on a broad desk, slanting from the wall. Everything is in 
real order, bat apparent confasion, and the whole is ' blended in a 
common element of dost.' ITothing partioolar appears to be going 
on. Two or three gentlemen are looking over the papers ; but the 
desks are all vacant, and each has npon its lid a pile of letters and 
papers awaiting the arrival of him to whose department they be- 
long. One desk presents an array of new publications that might 
well appal the most industrious critic — ^twenty-four new books, 
seven magazines, nine pamphlets, and two new papers, all expect- 
ing a * first-rate notice.' At the right, we observe another and 
smaller room, with a green carpet, two desks, a sofa, and a large 
book-case, filled with books of reference. This is the sanctum sanc- 
torum. The desk near the window, that looks out upon the green 
Park, the white City Hall in the midst thereof, and the lines of 
moving life that bound the same, is the desk of the Editor-in-Ohief. 
It presents confusion merely. The shelves are heaped with manu- 
scripts, books, and pamphlets ; its lid is covered with clippings from 
newspapers, each containing something supposed by the assiduous 
exchange-reader to be of special interest to the Editor ; and over 
all, on the highest shelf, near the ceiling, stands a large bronze bust 
of Henry Clay, wearing a crown of dust. The other desk, near the 
door, belongs to the second in command. It is in perfect order. 
A heap of foreign letters, covered with stamps and post-marks, 
awaits his coming. The row of huge, musty volumes along the 
floor against one of the walls of the room, is a complete file of the 
Tribune, with some odd volumes of the New Yorker and Log 
Cabin. 

An hour later. One by one the editors arrive. Solon Bobinson, 
looking, with his flowing white beard and healthy countenance, like 
a good-humored Prophet Isaiah, or a High Priest in undress, has 
dropped into his comer, and is compiling, from letters and newspa- 
pers, a column of paragraphs touching the effect of the drouth 
upon the potato crop. Bayard Taylor is reading a paper in the 
American attitude. His countenance has quite lost tho Nubian 
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bronze with which it darkened on the banks of the White SHe^iB 
well as the Japanning which his last ezcoraion gave it. Pale, deii- 
cate-featoredf with a curling beard and. sabdoed monstacdie, a^t 
in figure, and dressed with care, he has as little the aspect of an ad- 
yentarons traveler, and as i;;uoh the air of a nice young gentlemtf, 
as can be imagined. He may read in peaoe, for he is not now OBe 
of the * hack-horses' of the daily press. The tall, pale, intoae- 
looking gentleman who is slowly pacing the carpet of the ihmt 
sanctum is Mr. William H. Fry, the composer oi Lewiora. Attiiis 
moment he is thinking out thunder for to-morrow's Tribune. Wu- 
Ham Henry Fry is one of the noblest fellows alivfr— • h»** ^ 
meanness and wrong, a lover of man and rights with a power a^ 
expression equal to the intensity of his hate and the enthuaiasmoi 
his love. There is more merit in his little finger than in a whole 
mass-meeting of Douglass-senators ; and from any but a grog-rnl^ 
city he would have been sent to Congress long ago ; but perbfti»> 
as Otliello remarks, ' it is better as it is.' 2£r. Bipley, who came u 
a few minutes ago, and sat down before that marshaled arrajo 
books and magazines, might be described in the laogoa^^^ , 
Weller the elder, as » a stout gentleman of eight and forty.* S®'* 
in for a long day's work apparently, and has taken off iis ^ 
Luckily for authors, Mr. Ripley is a gentleman of sound digestion 
and indomitable good humor, who enjoys life and helps othfi'*^ 
joy it, and believes that anger and hatred are seldom proptf^ ^ 
never 'pay.' He examines each book, we observe, with ^' 
Without ever being in a hurry, he gets through an amazing q^ 
tity of work ; and all he does shows the touch and finish ^ 
practical hand. Mr. Dana enters with a quick, decided step, ^ 
straight to his desk in the green-carpeted sanctum sflnotorum, »J^ 
is soon lost in the perusal of * Karl Marx,' or ' An American Wo- 
man in Paris.' In figure, face, and flowing beard, he looks enoug 
like Louis Kossuth to be his cousin, if not his brother. 3fr' "^"7 
as befits his place, is a gentleman of peremptory habits. ** ^ 
office to decide ; and, as he is called upon to perform the act 01 
cision a hundred times a day, he has acquired the power boto 
deciding with despatch and of announcing his decision "^^ ^ 
brevity, If you desire a plain answer to a pliun question, ^^ 
A. Dana is the gentleman who can accommodate yon. ^^ 
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able and, in description, a brilliant writer ; a good speaker ; fond 
and prond of his profession ; indefatigable in the discharge of its 
duties ; when ont of harness, agreeable as a companion ; in harness, 

,, a man not to be interrupted. Mr. Ottarson, the city editor, has not 

yet made his appearance ; he did not leave the office last night till 
three hours after midnight. Before he left, however, he prepared 
a list of things to be reported and described to-day, writing oppo- 
site each expected occurrence the name of the man whom he wished 

^ to attend to it. The reporters come to the office in the morning, 

J and from this list ascertain what special duty is expected of them. 

Mr. Ottarson rose from the ranks. He has been everything in a 
newspaper office, from devil to editor. He is one of the busiest of 

^ men, and fills the most difficult post in the establishment with great 

ability. That elegant and rather distingue gentleman with the 
small, black, Albert moustache, who is writing at the desk over 
there in the comer, is the commercial editor, the writer of the 
money article — ^Mr. George M. Snow. We should have taken him 
for anything but a commercial gentlemen. Mr. Pike, the 'J. S. P.* 
of former Washington correspondence, now a writer on political 
subjects, is not present ; nor are other members of the corps. 

Between twelve and one, Mr. Greeley comes in, with his pocket* 
full of papers, and a bundle under Ijis arm. His first act is to dis- 
patch his special aid-de-sanctum on various errands, such as to de- 
liver notes, letters and messages, to procure seeds or implements 
for the farm, et cetera. Then, perhaps, he will comment on the 
morning's paper, dwelling with pertinacious emphasis upon its de- 
fects, hard to be convinced that an alleged fault was unavoidable. 
After two or three amusing colloquies of this nature, he makes 
his way to the sanctum, where, usually, several people are waiting 
to see him. He takes his seat at his desk and begins to examine 
the heap of notes, letters, newspapers and clippings, with which it 
is covered, while one after another of his visitors states his busi- 
ness. One is an exile who wants advice, or a loan, or an advertise- 
ment inserted gratis ; he does not get the loan, for Mr. Greeley 
long ago shut down the door upon miscellaneous borrowers and 
beggars. Another visitor has an invention which he wishes par- 
agraphed into celebrity. Another is one of the lecture-committee 
of a country Lyceum, and wants our editor to ^ come out and give 
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US a lecture ibis winter.' Another is a conntry dergynuin -who his 
called to say how mocli he likes the eemi-weeklj Tribone, and to 
gratify his corioeity by speaking with the editor face to fiice. Grad- 
ually the throng diminishes and the pile of papers is reduced. By 
three or four o^cIock, this preliminary botheration is disposed of^ 
and Mr. Greeley goes to dinner. 

Meanwhile, all the departments of the establishment have been 
in a state of activity. It is Thursday, the day of the Weekly Tri- 
bune, the inside of which began to be printed at seven in the morn- 
ing. Before the day closes, the whole edition, one hundred and 
sixteen thousand, forty-eight cart-loads, will have been printed, 
folded, wrapped, bundled, bagged, and carried to the post-office. 
The press-room on Thursdays does its utmost, and presents a scene 
of bustle and movement ^easier imagined than described.' Ko 
small amount of work, too, is done }n the office of publication. 
To-day, as we ascertain, two hundred and thirteen business letters 
were received, containing, among otiber things less interesting, 
eleven hundred and seventy-two doUars, and four hundred and ten 
new or renewed subscriptions, each of which has been recorded 
and placed upon the wrapper-writer's books. The largest sam 
ever received by one mail was eighteen hundred dollars. The 
weekly expenditures of the concern average about six thousand 
two hundred dollars, of which'' sum four thousand is for paper. 
During the six dnll months of the year, the receipts and expendi- 
tnres are about equal ; in the active months the receipts exceed 
the expenditures. 

It is nine o'clock in the evening. Gas has resumed. The clank 
of the press has ceased, and the basement is dimly lighted. The 
clerks, who have been so busy all day, have gone home, and the 
night-clerk, whom we saw this morning in his press-room pulpit, is 
now behind the counter of the office receiving advertisements. 
Night-work agi'ees with him, apparently, for he is robnst, ruddy 
and smiling. Aloft in the composing room, thirty-eight men are 
setting type, silently and fast. No sound is heard bat the click of 
the type, or the voice, now and then, of a foreman, or the noise of 
of the copy-box rattling up the wooden pipe from the editor's room 
below, or a muffied grunt from the tin tube by which the diffisrent 
rooms hold converse with one another, or the bell which calls for 
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the application of an ear to the month of that tnbe. The place is 
-warm, close, light, and still. Whether it is necesaomly detrimental 
to a compositor^s health to work from eight to tenhonrs every night 
in snch an atmosphere, in snch a light, is still, it appears, a ques- 
tion. Mr. Greeley thinks it is not. The compositors think it is, 
and seldom feel able to work more than fonr nights a week, filling 
their places on the other nights from the list of substitntes, or in 
printer's language ' subs.' Compositors say, that sleep in the day 
time is a very different thing from sleep at night, particularly in 
summer, when to create an artificial night is to exclude the needful 
air. They say that they never get peiiectly used to the reversion 
of nature's order; and often, after a night of drowsiness so extreme 
that they would give the world if they could sink down upon the 
floor and sleep, they go to bed at length, and find that offended 
Morpheus has taken his flight, and left their eye-lids glued to their 
brows ; and they cannot close them before the inexorable hour ar- 
rives that summons them to work again. In the middle of the 
room the principal night-foreman is already * making up' the out- 
side forms of to-morrow's paper, four in number, each a section of 
a cylinder, with rims of polished iron, and type of copper face. It 
is slow work, and a moment's inattention might produce results 
more ridiculous than cross-readings. 

The editorial rooms, too, have become intense. Seven desks are 
occupied with silent writers, most of them in the Tribune uniform — 
shirt-sleeves and moustache. The night-reader is looking over the 
papers last arrived, with scissors ready for any paragraph of news 
that catches his eye. An editor occasionally goes to the copy-box, 
places in it a page or two of the article he is writing, and rings the 
bell ; the box slides up to the composing-room, and the pages are in 
type and corrected before the article is flnished. Such articles are 
those which are prompted by the event of the hour ; others are 
more deliberately written ; some are weeks in preparation ; and of 
some the keel is laid months before they are launched upon the pub- 
lic mind. The Editor-in-Ohief is at his desk writiog in a singular 
attitude, the desk on a level with his nose, and the writer sitting 
bolt upright. He writes rapidly, with scarcely a pause for thought, 
and not once in a page makes an erasure. The foolscap leaves fly 
from under his pen at the rate of one in fifteen minutes. He does 
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most of the thinhing before he begins to write, and prodaces matter 
abont as fast as a swift copyist can copy. Yet be leaves notbiogfor 
tbe corapositor to guess at, and if he makes an alteration in the proof, 
he is carcfbl to do it in sucb a way that tbe printer loses no time in 
♦overrunning;' that is, be inserts as many words as he erases. U 
nnfrequendj be bounds up into the composing-room, and makfiss 
correction or adds a sentence with his own hand He is not patieDt 
nnder the infliction of an error ; and he expects men to undersUni 
his wishes by intuition ; and when they do not^ but interpret \^ 
half-expressed orders in a way exactly contraiy to his inteatioD,* 
scene is likely to ensue. 

And 80 they write and read in the editorial rooms of the TriboD* 
for some hours. Occasionally a City Beporter comes in with Btf 
budget ^f intelligence, or his short-hand notes, and sitsdoTffl«t« 
desk to arrange or write them out. Telegraphic messages arrive 
from the agent of the Associated Press, or from 'onr own cori^ 
spondent.' Mr. Dana glances over them, sends them aloft, an^^ 
they are important, indites a pai'agraph calling attention totUi^^ 
That omnipresent creature, the down-town apple- woman, whomn^' 
labyrinth puzales, no extent of stairs fatigues, no presence orerair^ 
enters, and thrusts her basket in deliberate mcces^o^ under eac 
editorial nose. Some of the corps, deep in the affairs of tbe natiofl, 
pause in their writing, gaee at the wom^m in utter abstraction, slo^' 
!y come to a sense of her errand, shake their heads, and i^^^ 

^•L-<t ^ _ _ . ,. ^nrndie- 



their work. Others hurriedly buy an apple, and taking one proof 

ions bite, lay it aside and forget it. A band of music is beard i^ 

the street; it is a target-excursion returning late from Ho^^^^'. 

passes the office and gives it three cheers ; the city men go to the ^ 

dows; the rest write on unconscious of the honor that has oee 

done them ; the Tribune returns the salute by a paragraph. 

Midnight. The strain is off. • Mr. Greeley finished his work abon 

eleven, chatted a while with Mr. Dana, and went home. ^' ^^ 

has received from the foreman the list of the articles in typ^i * ® 
i.'_i .1-1 , .% ... _ . , -_ ji^iffnst^a 



articles now in hand, and tbe articles expected ; he has ^^^ ^ 
those which mtist go in; those which it is highly desirable «^^ 
go in, and those which will *keep.' He has also marked tieord^^^ 
in which the articles are to appear ; and, having performed this i^ 
duty, he returns the list to the compositor, puts on his coat and oe- 



^ 
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parts. Mr. Fry is on the last page of his critique of this evening's 
G-risi, which he executes with steam-engine rapidity, and sends up 
-without reading. He lingers awhile, and then strolls off up town. 
Mr. Ottarson is still busy, as reporters continually arrive with items 
of news, which he hastily examines, and consigns either to the bas- 
ket under his desk, or to the copy-box. The first phalanx of com- 
jKwitors is dismissed, and they come thundering down the dark stairs, 
putting on their coats as they descend. The foreman is absorbed in 
making up the inside forms, as he has just sent those of the outside 
below, and the distant clanking of the press announces that they 
have begun to be printed. We descend, and find the sheets coming 
ofif the press at the rate of a hundred and sixty a minute. The en- 
gine-man is commodiously seated on an inverted basket, under a 
gas-jet, reading the outside of the morning^s paper, and the chief of 
the press-room is scanning a sheet to see if the impression is perfect. 
The gigantic press has six mouths, and six men are feeding him with 
white paper, slipping in the sheets with the easy knack acquired by 
long practice. It looks a simple matter, this ^ feeding ;' but if a new 
hand were to attempt it, the iron maw of the monster would be 
instantly choked, and his whole system disarranged. For he is as 
delicate as he is strong ; the little finger of a child can start and 
stop him, moderate his pace, or quicken it to the snapping of his 
sinews. 

Three o'clock in the morning. Mr. Ottarson is in trouble. The 
outside of the paper is printed, the inside forms are ready to be low- 
ered away to the basement, and the press-men are impatiently wait- 
ing the signal to receive it. The pulpit of the night clerk is ready 
for his reception, the spacious folding- table is cleared, and two car- 
riers have already arrived. All the compositors except the last 
phalanx have gone home ; and they have corrected the last proof, 
and desire nothing so much as to be allowed to depart. But an 
English steamer is overdue, and a telegraphic dispatch from the 
agent of the Associated Press at Sandy Hook, who has been all night 
in his yacht cruising for the news, is anxiously expected. It does 
not come. The steamer (as we afterwards ascertain) has arrived, 
but the captain churlishly refused to throw on board the yacht the 
customary newspaper. Mr. Ottarson fancies he hears a gun. A 
moment after he is positive he hears another. He has five men of 

18 
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his corps within call, and he sends them flying ! One goes to ftt 
Astor Ilonse to see if t?i^ have heard of the steamer's arrival; «a- 
other to the oflBces of the Times and Herald, on the same errand; 
others to Jersey City, to be ready in case the steamer reaches her 
wharf in time. It is ascertained, about half-past three, that the 
steamer is coming up the bay, and that her news cannot possibly be 
procured before five; and so, Mr. Ottarsoo, having first ascertained 
that the other morning papers have given up the hope of thenewj 
for their first editions, goes to press in despair, and home in ill hnmor. 
In a few minutes, the torms are lowered to the basement, wheeled 
to the side of the press, and hoisted to their places on the press by 
a crank. The feeders take their stands, the foreman causes tb 
press to make one revolution, examines a sheet, pronounces it ii^ 
right, sets the press in motion at a rattling rate, and nothing remaus 
to be done except? to print off thirty thousand copies and distnbute 
them. 

The last scene of aU is a busy one indeed. The press-room is a" 
alive with carriers, news-men and folding-boys, each of whom wm 
a fever of hurry. Four or five boys are carrying the papers in M^' 
loads from the press to the clerk, and to the mailing tables. ^^^ 
carriers receive their papers in the order of the ooiop&F&tive fli«* 
tance of their districts from the office. !N"o money passes betweea 
them and the clerk. They come to the office every Afternoon, ' 
amine the book of subscribers, note the changes ordered m tn 
respective routes, pay for the number of papers they will reqmre 
the following morning, and receive a ticket entitling them tore 
the designated number. The number of papers distributed by 
carrier varies from two hundred and fifty to five hundred. Son* 
of the carriers, however, are assisted by boys As a carrier g* 
a weekly profit of three cents on each subscribery one who den 
five hundred papers has an income of fifteen dollars a week; ^^ 
is well earned. Most of the small news-men in town, connfcrf, 
railroad-car, are supplied with their papers by a wholesale ^^i 
deliver them at a slight increase of price over the first cost, 
firm alluded to purchases from four to five thousand copies oi 
Tribune every morning. , 

By five o'clock, usually, the morning edition has been p"" 
off, the carriers supplied, the early mail dispatched, and the W^ 
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for adjacent towns made up. Again there is' a Inll in the activity 
of the Tribune building, and, sleepily, we bend our steps homeward. 

There is something extremely pleasing in the spectacle afforded 
by a large number of strong men co-operating in cheerful activity, 
by which they at once secure their own career, and render an im- 
portant service to the public. Such a spectacle the Tribune build- 
ing presenta At present men show to best advantage when they 
are at work ; we have not yet learned to sport with grace and un- 
mixed benefit ; and still further are we from that stage of develop- 
ment where work and play become one. But the Tribune building 
is a very cheerful place. No one is oppressed or degraded ; and, 
by the minute subdivision of labor in all departments, there is sel- 
dom any occasion for hurry or excessive exertion. The distinctions 
which there exist between one man and another, are not artificial, 
but natural and necessary ; foreman and editor, office-boy and head 
clerk, if they converse together at all, converse as friends and 
equals ; and the posts of honor wre posts of honor, only because they 
are posts of difficulty. In a word, the republicanism of the Con- 
tinent has come to a focus at the corner of Nassau and Spruce- 
streeta. There it has its nearest approach to practical realization ; 
thence proceeds its strongest expression. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

POSITION AND INTLUENCE OF HORACE GREELEY. 

At the head of his Profeflslon— Extent of his Influence— Nature of his Influenee—A 
Ck>n8ervative-Badical — His Practical Saggestions— To Aspiring Young Men — 
Haye a Home of your own— To Young Mechanics— Ck)ming to the City— A Labor* 
Exchange— Pay as you go— To the Lovers of Knowledge— To Young Orators— The 
Colored People— To young Lawyers and Doctors— To an inquiring Slayeholder— 
To Country Editors— In Peace, prepare for War— To Countiy Merchants— Tene- 
ment Houses. 

A SATiBiBT observes, that the difference, in modem days, between 
a dbtinguished and a common man is, that the name of a distin- 
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guished man is frequently printed in newspapers, ihe Bame of i 
oommon man never or seldom. If the remark is correct, then Hot- 
ace Greeley is by far the most distingnished person, out of office, 
in the United States. The click of the types that set up hiBiiane 
b seldom hushed. Probably, more than half of our three thonsaad 
newspapers published thi^ week, contain something about himo! 
by him, something at least which but for him they would not coiw 
tain. And who has seen, for the last few years, a political carica- 
ture in which the man with the white coat, and long locks, and hat 
on the back of his head, does not figure conspicuously? la^* 
land, it is a maxim, that the politioian who is not caricatured is* 
failure. What an immense success, then, would the English accord 
to Horace Greeley I . • rf 

It is rare indeed for a man to attain precisely that position in Mj 
which, in his youthful days, he coveted and aimed at This na]^" 
ness, this success, our hero enjoys. Ho tells us, that in his boy oo^ 
he had * no other ambition than that of attaining usefolness an^ 
position as an editor, and to this end all the studies and efforts o 
his Ufe have tended.' As editor of the New York Tribune, Hor»ee 
Greeley, at this moment, stands at the head of the editorial profess- 
ion in this country. The Tribune, with all its fenlts and deficiei^ 
cies, is incomparably the ablest paper that we have yet reau*^ 
He who denies this convicts himself, not of error, but of ig^o 
or defective understanding. Yet many will deny it; hut re 
are at all acquainted with the country, will dispute the fol^^ 
assertion: . a fid 

During the last ten years or more, Horace Greeley has lonn 
a greater amount of thought and a greater number of charac 
than any other individual who has lived in this land. ^^ 

At a rough calculation, he has written and published, during ^ 
editorial career, matter enough to fill one hundred and fifty "^^ 
like this; and his writings, whatever other merit *^^P*^*?^ge 
lack, have the peculiarity of being readable, and they a^^ ^^ ' 
has, moreover, addressed a larger number of persons than boj 
editor or man ; and the m^ority of his readers live in these ^^ 
em States, where the Intelligence, the Virtue, and (there«? / ^ 
Wealth, of this confederacy chiefly reside. He edits a P*^y^ 
which many able men contribute, who write under the unav<>^ 
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condidon of not expressing an opinion to wbioh the editor-in-chief 
is opposed ; and who owe their connection with the paper to the 
fact of their general concordance with him on subjects* of the first 
importance. To these means of influence, add his continual lectur- 
ing and public speaking, add the Whig Almanac, add the scores of 
Tribunes that have been started all over the northern States, Tri- 
bunes similar in spirit and intent to their great original, and then 
doubt, if you can, that Horace Greeley has long been the most in- 
fluential man among all the millions of his countrymen I 

What is the nature of his influence ? What has he tried to effect? 

Any man who is not entirely a fool is better acquainted with him- 
self than any one else is acquainted with him. In the preface to 
the Hints towards Beforma, Horaoe Greeley states what, he con- 
ceives, has been his aim as a politician. He has ^aspired to be a 
mediator, an interpreter, a reconciler, between Oonservatism and 
BadicaHsm — to bring the two into such connection and relation, 
that the good in each may obey the law of chemical affinity, and 
abandon whatever portion of either is false, mistaken or out-worn, 
to sink down and perish.' And agaiu, he has *' endeavored so to 
elucidate what is just and practical in the demands of our time for 
a social Eenovation, that the humane and philanthropic can no 
longer misrepresent and malign them as destructive or infidel in 
their tendencies ; but must joyfully recognize in them the fruits of 
past, and the seeds of future, progress in the history of our race.' 
Thus, with all his radical and progressive tendencies, he was for 
many arduous years a leading champion of our conservative party. 
That a position like this, between two opposing forces, is more apt 
to excite the hostility of both than the confidence of either, has 
been frequently shown in the career of Horace Greeley. Party, 
like the heart of a woman, demands all, or refuses any. 

On this point, however, — the nature of Hfrace Greeley's infiuence 
in this country, — we may properly and profitably be more particular. 
His opinions on such subjects as religion and politics, which include 
all others, the reader is acquainted with. The forte of the man liea 
in making practical suggestions for the better conduct of the ma- 
terial life of the American people. He knows the American peo- 
ple — ^he is, emphatically, one of them — and he knows what they 
need and what they wish. Passing by, withont farther statement^ 
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what may be called, in a teohmoal sense, Horace Greeley^s Opinions, 
I will append a few of the snggestioos he has made, from, time to 
time, designed to reform or improTe: 

TO ASPIBQrO TOXnSQ HEN. 
" * I wuit to go into bosineafl,' is the aspizatioa of onr josng men : ' can't 
yon find mo » plaoe in tho city 7' thoir conitani inquiry. 'Friend,' wa an- 
■wor to many, ' the best bosineu you oan go into you will find on your father's 
farm or in hia workshop. If yon hare no family or friends to aid yon, and no 
prospect opened to yon there, torn yonr face to the Great West, and there 
baild up a home and fortune. But dream not of getting suddenly rioh by 
speculation, rapidly by trade, or any how by a profession : aU these arennes 
are choked by eager, struggling aspirants, and ten must be trodden down in 
the press where one can ranltupon hie neighbor's shoulders to honor or 
wealth. Aheve all, be neither afraid nor eahamed of honest industry ; and if 
you catch yourself fancying anything more rttptetabU than this, be aahamed 
of it to the last day of your life. Or, if you find yourself shaking more cor- 
dially the hand of your cousin the Congressman than of your uncle the black- 
smith, <ia auch^ write yourself down an enemy to the principles of our institu- 
iU>nB, and a traitor to the dignity of Humanity.* " 

THE WOBLD OWES ME A MVINO. 

" How owes 7 Have you earned it by good service 7 If youJiave, whether 
on the anvil or in the pulpit, as a toiler or a teacher, you have acquired a just 
right to a livelihood. But if you have eaten as much as you have eamed, or— 
worse still — have done little or no good, the world owes you nothing. Ton 
may be worth millions, and able to enjoy every imaginary luxury without 
care or effort ; but if you have done nothing to increase the sum of human 
comforts, instead of the world owing you anything, as fools have babbled, you 
are morally bankrupt and a beggar." . 

TO FABMEB0. 

" * I can't afford to cultivate my land so nicely ; I am not able.' Then, sir, 
sell all you are unable to use properly, and obtain means to cultivate 
thoroughly what you retain. If you have a hundred acres sell fifty, keep 
twenty acres of arable, and thirty of rocky woodland, and bring ihis to per- 
fection." 

A HOME OF TOUE OWN. 

" We wish it were possible to imbue every man, but especially every young 
man, with the desire of having a home of his own— a home to be adhered to 
through life. Next to the home itself, an earnest, overruling duirt for onci 
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would 1)6 a gnat blessing. A man who owns the roof that shelters hini) and 
the soil from which he draws his subsistence — and few acres are requisite for 
that — ^need not enyy any Nabob's great fortune.'* 

TO TOUN& MECHANICS. • 

" * It is the first step that costs.' The main obstacle to saving is the lack 
of the habit. He who at twenty- two has saved a hundred dollars, earned by 
honest, useful effort during the first year of his self-control, will be yeiy un- 
likely ever to be destitute thereafter. On the other hand, he who has saved 
nothing at the end of his first year of independence, will be pretty certain to 
carry a poor man's head on his shoulders while he lives. 

** Our young mechanics are not thrifty, because of the evil habits they have 
formed during their minority. » * * By-and-bye he marries, and re- 
trenches some of his worst expenses, but too late — ^the increased demands of a 
growing family absorb every cent he can earn ; and at fifty or sixty years of 
age you will see him emerging, seedy and sickly, from the groggery, whither 
he has repaired for his bitters or his eleven o'clock, enfeebled in body, and 
discouraged in spirit, out of humor with everything and everybody, and oun- 
ing the banks, or the landlords, the capitalists, or the speculators, as plun- 
derers and enslavers of the poor." 

OOHINa TO THE CITY. 

"The young man fit to come to a city does not begin by importuning some 
relative or friend to find or make a place for him. Having first qualified 
himself, so far as he may, for usefulness here, he comes understanding that 
he must iMgin at the foot of the class, and work his way up. Having found 
a place to stop, he makes himself acquainted with those places where work in 
his line may be found, sees the advertisements of ' Wants' in the leading jour- 
nals at an early hour each morning, notes those which hold out some pros- 
pect for him, and accepts the first place offiered him which he can take honor- 
ably and fill acceptably. He who commences in this way is quite likely to 
get on." 

A LABOB-BZOHANGB. 

** What I would suggest would be the Union and Organization of all work- 
ers for their mutual improvement and benefit, leading to the erection of a 
spacious edi^ce at some central point in our city to form a Laborers' Ex- 
change, just as Commerce now has its Exchange, veiy properly. Let the new 
Exchange be erected and owned as a joint-stock property, paying a fair divi- 
dend to those whose money erected it ; let it contain the best spacious hall 
£or general meetings to be found in our city, with smaller lecture-rooms for 
the meetings of particular sections or callings— all to be leased or rented at 
fair prices to all who may choose to hire them, when not needed for the 
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orimary porpose of ducuniiig and lirmnoing the interests of labor. Lit « 
liaro bora book* oponed, wberoia any one wanting work may inicrib* to 
aamo, rosidenco, cajacities and tenns, while any one wishing to hire my to 
likewue, as well as meet personally those seeking employment." 

PAT AB TOU OO. 
«• » Mr. President,' said John Randolph once, apropos to nothing in fflieofte 
rambling Congressional harangues, * I have found the phikwophei's itflna! 
It consists of four short English words—' Pay sui you go.' " 

TO THE LOVEBS OF KCTOWUEDGB. 
•« AToid tha pernicious error that you most have a prrfession— mint i» « 
clergyman, lawyer, doctor, or something of the aort — in order to be JnAiwa™, 
useful, respected ; or, to state the case in its beat aspect, that yon may 1«^ '^ 
inteUectual life. Nothingof the kind is neoesssuTr— very far from it ^^^ 
tendencies are inteUectual— if you love knowledge, wisdom, virtue for them- 
selves, you will grow in them, whether you earn your bread hy a professiflB, 
trade, or by tilling the ground. Nay, it may be doubted whether the f»ra« 
or mechanic, who devotes his leisure hours to intellectual pursuits trom »?"" 
love of them, has not some advantages therein over the professional 
He comes to his book at evening with his head clear and his mental appeb 
sharpened by the manual labors, taxing lightly the spirit ot brain; while 
lawyer, who has been running over dry books for precedents, the doctor, « 
has been racking his wits for a remedy adapted to some new modiii«»^" 
disease, or the divine, who, immured in his closet, has been busy P'^^T: 
his next sermon, may well approach the evening volume with faooltiflfl ) 
and palled." 

TO YOUNG OBATOBS. 
" A young Whig inquires how are young men who can speak to w a»^ 
guished from the many who only thiiik they can, and brought into the » 
We answer— Step out into any neighborhood where you are acqnw"*'*' 
if there is no Clay Club there now, aid ip getting one up. Tou will theft » 
urally be called on to speak at its opening, and be sure you have » thoroug^ 
acquaintance with the facts material to the great issue, and the dooojaenv 
der your elbow to sustain them. After that, if you speak to the purposej y 
will be called on quite as often as you will choose to speak. But choos^^m 
gatherings, until you know that you are master of the questions ia issue. 

A WAflHINGTON MONUMENT. 
" We have not much faith in monument-building ; yet it strikes ns Mi 
monument to Washington, so planned as to minister at every point to |W«T^ 
of great public utility, would be a good thing. Let it contain apartmen*« c<*' 
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■eerAted to art and ]raowledg&--^Iet its sammit be an obseiratorj, telegraph 
station, Ac, and the eommon and forcible oljeotlon to monuments will be ob-. 
Tiated." 

THE COLORED PEOPLE. 

" What the colored people need is not so much Power as Self-Eleration — net 
so maoh better manners and greater consideration from the whites as greater 
respect for and confidence in themselyes, based on substantial grounds. So 
long as they remain pretty generally boot-blacks, tayeni' waiters, clothes-scour- 
ers, Ac, from seeming choice, the Bight to Vote will be of predous little ao- 
oount to them. But let them as a class step aside from those who insult and 
degrade them, like a small band of them in Ohio, buy a tract of land which 
shall be all their own, and go to work upon it, clearing, building, fkrming, 
manufacturing, Jbe., and they will no longer care much that those who are of 
baser spirit, though with whiter skins, refuse to consider them men and admit 
them to the common priyileges of manhood. We see no plan of elevating 
them half so certain or so feasible as this." 

TO TOTTlfO LA.WTBB8 AND DO0TOB8. 

** Q^al^fy yourselves at College to enlighten the farmers and mechanics among 
Vfhom you settle in the scientific principles and/acts which underlie their sev- 
eral vocations. The great truths of Geology, Chemistry, Ac, Ac, ought to be 
well known to you when your education is completed, and these, if you have 
the ability to impart and elucidate them, will make you honorably known to 
the inhabitants of any county wherein you may pitch your tent, and will thus 
insure yon a subsistence from the start, and ultimately professional employ- 
ment and competence. Qualify yourself to lecture accurately and fluently on 
the more practical and important principles of Natural Science, and you will 
soon find opportunities, auditors, customers, friends. Show the farmer how to 
fertilize his fields more cheaply and effectively than he has hitherto done — 
teach the builder the principles and more expedient methods of heating and 
ventilation — tell the mason how to correct, by understanding and obeying Ka- 
ture's laws, the defect which makes a chimney smoke at the wrong end — and 
you need never stand idle, nor long await remunerating employment.'* 

TO AX INQnSINa 8LAYEH0LDEB. 

" It seems to us that a conscientious man, convinced of the wrong of slave- 
holding, should begin the work of redressing that wrong at once. And if we 
were in our correspondent's place, and the laws of that State forbade emanci- 
pation on her soil and the teaching of slaves, we should remove with them at 
onoe to some convenient locality where no such tyrannical statutes existed. 
Then (or on our old plantation, if the laws did not forbid) we should say to 
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those sUves : * Ton mn free, and may leave if you ehooee ; bat I adviae yoa 
to stay with me till I shall haye taagfat you how to nae and eiyoy your free- 
dom. I will either myself teaoh yoa two hoan dailyi or I will employ some 
competent person to do so ; and I will share furly with yoa the proceeds of 
my land and your labor. At the year's end, I will settle fairly with yoa, and 
any one who chooses may then take his portion and leave, while I with thoee 
who remain will endeayor to raise a better crop next year. I think yoa can 
all earn more, live better, and save more, by staying with me than by going 
off; if yoa don't think so, go ; or, if yoa stay now, go whenever yoa shall 
come to think so. Bat while yoa stay here, I most be obeyed ; and any one 
who don't obey me and behave himself will have to leave.' 

" Now we feel confident that a slaveholder who should adopt this coarse and 
firmly parsae it, woald soon have the finest plantation and the best crops in 
his ooanty — keeping all his good Ua^ and getting rid of the bad ones, and 
with all his laborers workmg under the stimalns of personal interest, and im- 
pelled by pride to make as good a show as possible in the settlement at the 
end of the year. We believe the great majority of any planter's slaves 
might thus be qaietly edaoated into fitness for freedom and self-direction, as 
well as into a competent knowledge of letters and the elemental arts, while 
the planter wonld find himself, at ten years' end, not only wiser bat actoally 
richer than if he had continued to hold his laborers in hopeless slavery. Bely 
on it, friend ! it can never be dangerous nor impolitic to do right ; and what 
Washington, John Bandolph, and many other eminent Southrons saw fit to 
do on their death-beds you may safely and wisely do while you live." 

TO OOUKTBT XDITOBS. 

" We fear there are some Country editors who do not clearly peroeive and 
improve the advantages of their position. If they would only make their pa- 
pers the vigilant gleaners of all local intelligence, the fosterers of local inter- 
ests, local institutes for promoting knowledge, Ac, Ac, — above all, if they 
would stop publishing so many frivolous stories and other mere traascripti 
from the City Magazines and Journals, filling their columns instead with ac- 
counts of the latest and most valuable discoveries and improvements in Ag- 
riculture, the Arts and all branches of practical Science, they would have an 
abundance of subscribers, and could not be * destroyed' even though City Edi- 
tors were so < unprincipled' as to give their palpers away and pay the postage. 
Only make your papers what they should be, and the people of your vicinity 
cannot afford to do without them. 

" Do these remarks offend any ? They surely ought not, for they are dictated 
by a sincere desire to benefit. We learned what little we know of oar bosi- 
ness mainly in * sticking type,' Ac, for various Country papers, and ought to 
know something about them. We have an earnest desire that they should 
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xieserre a generous support and receiye it, for we know how essential a good 
Country Press is.*' 

AJ>VEBTISIISra AND OAfiH. 

« Extensive Advertising of itself is morally certain to work a revolution in 
trade, by driving thousands of the easy-going out of it, and concentrating bus- 
iness in the hands of the few who know how to obtain and keep it. Unite with 
this the substitution of cash for credit, and one-fifth of those now engaged in 
trade will amply suffice to do the whole — and will soon have it to do. The rev- 
olution is already begun." 

m PEACE, PBEPABS FOB WAB. 
*' It is not true that our best security for peace is keeping up an army at a 
cost of ^15,000,000 a year to the people. All ihai we need are iron, lead, men, 
' good schools, and good roads. There is more of military capability for de- 

^ fense in one railroad than in all the fortifications from Boston to Charleston. 

(- Ko ; we want the legislation that will make the country independent and pros^ 

^ perous ; we want the money-changers driven from the temple ; in each State, 

t' If you will, a school for the diffusion of the science of civil engineering and 

k military science, to convert our people in case of need into * disciplined sol- 

diers.' It does indeed behoove us in peace to prepare for war ; but this is all 
t the preparation we want." 

TO OOXmTBY MEBOHANTS. 

" The merchant's virtue should be not merely negative and obstruotive-4t 
should be actively beneficent. He should use opportunities afforded by his 
vocation to foster agricultural and mechanical improvement, to advance the 
cause of education and diffuse the principles not only of virtue but of refine- 
ment and correct taste. He should be continually on the watch for whatever 
seems calculated to instruct, ennoble, refine, dignify and benefit the commu- 
nity in which he lives. He should be an early and generous patron of usefal 
inventions and discoveries, so far as his position and means will permit. He 
should be a regular purchaser of new and rare books, such as the majority 
will not buy, yet ought to read, with a view to the widest dissemination of the 
truths they unfold. If located in the country, he should never visit the city 
to replenish his stock without endeavoring to bring back something that will 
afford valuable suggestions to his customers and neighbors. If these are in 
good part farmers, and no store in the vicinity is devoted especially to this 
department, he should be careful to keep a supply of the best plows and other 
implements of farming, as well as the choicest seeds, cuttings, Ac, and those 
fertilizing substances best adapted to the soil of his township, or most advan- 
tageously transported thither ; and those he should be very willing to sell at 
cost} especially to the poor or the penurious, in order to encourage their gen- 
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•ral aooeptanM and om. Though he mftka no profit directly on the Bale of 
these, he is indirectly but sabstantiallj benefited by whatsoeyer shall increase 
the annual production of his township, and thus ^jie ability of his customers 
to purchase and consume his goods. The merchant whose customers and 
neighbors are enabled to turn off three, fiye, seven or nine hundred dollara' 
worth of produce per annum from farms which formerly yielded but one ot 
two hundred dollars' worth, beyond the direct consumption of their oconpante, 
is in the true and safe road to competence and wealth if he knows how to 
manage his business. Every wild wood or waste morass rendered arable and 
fruitful, every field made to grow fifty bushels of grain per acre, where hvA 
fifteen or twenty were formally realized, is a new tributary to the stream of his 
trade, and so dearly conducive to his prosperity.'* 

TENEMENT HOUSEB. 

"The wretched, tumble-down rookeries now largely inhabited by the poor 
of our city are horribly wasteful in every way — wasteful of spacer of prop- 
erty, of healthj of life. Sweep away all these kennels on a block — say about 
Elizabeth or Stanton street, and build up in their stead a substantial struc- 
ture, six to eight stories high, with basement and sub-cellar^ the whole divided 
into rooms and suites of rooms for families and single persons, with baths, 
wash-houses, refectories, Ac, in the basement, and public and private parlors, 
library, reading-room, d^c, on the second floors. Let the first floor for stores 
or shops, and a part of the second for offices if required ; put the whole build- 
ing in charge of some responsible person disqualified for rugged labor, to be 
let at reasonable rates, payable monthly in advance — the highest story not 
more than fifty cents per bed-room. Such an edifice (economizing the space 
now required for cooking, washing, yard-room, Ac.) might afford accommoda- 
tionif^to faxnilies at $100 to 9200, according to edze and location ; while two 
seamstresses might have an attic in common for one dollar each per month. 
As each family could hire a parlor or bed-room (retained for this purpose) when- 
ever it had company, no one need hire regularly any more room than it abso- 
lutely needed, While a large square in the center of the block should be embel- 
lished with trees and shrubbery, gravel-walks, grass- plat and fountain. One 
such edifice, filled with tenants and paying ten per cent, to its owners, with a 
liberal margin for repairs, would very soon be imitated and improved upon, 
until our whole laboring population would be far better lodged than they now 
are, at half the expense, while room would be made on our Island for thrice 
the population it can stow away under the present architectural anarchy. Pes- 
tilence would be all but rendered impossible by this building reform." 

These paragraphs, selected from more than a hundred of similar 
tendency, will show better than ever so much statement by another 
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hand, what the natnre of Horace Greeley^s inflaenoe is npon the 
affiGkirs of his time, and upon the oondact of those who valae his 
opinion. That his practice and his preaching correspond, the reader 
is aware. He hrunos whereof he affirms, and his message is exactly 
miited to owr caae; hence, its power. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

APPKABANCK — ^MAKNEBS— HABPTS. 

Hlf penon tnd oonntonanoe— Phrenological derelc^meDto— H2s ruiUc mamien— Town 
eecentrlcltiM— Horace Greeley in Broadway— 'Horatiiu* at drajch— Hoiace Greelejr 
at home. 

HoBAOE Gbeeley stands five feet ten and a half inches, in 
his stockings. He weighs one hundred and forty-fire pounds. 
Since his return from Europe in 1861, he has increased in weight, 
and promises to attain, in due time, somethijog of the dignity which 
belongs to amplitude of person. He stoops considerably, not from 
age, but from a constitutional pliancy of the back-bone, aided "^ 
his early habit of incessant reading. In walking, he swings or 
sways from side to side. Seen from behind, he looks, as he walks 
with head depressed, bended back, and swaying gait, like an old 
man ; an illusion which is heightened, if a stray lock of white hair 
escapes from under his hat But the expression of his face is sin- 
gularly and engagingly youthful. His complexion is extremely £cdr, 
and a smile plays ever upon his countenance. His head, measured 
round the organs of Individoahty and Philoprogenitiveness, is twen- 
ty-three and a half inches in circumference, which is considerably^ 
larger than the average. His forehead is round and full, and nses 
into a high and ample dome. The hair is white, inclining to red at 
the ends, and thinly scattered over the head. Seated in compsjay, 
with his hat off, he looks not unlike the * Philosopher* he is often 
called ; no one could take him for a common man. 

According to the Phrenological Journal, his brain is fiery large, 
in the right place, well balanced, and of the best form, long, nar- 
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row, and high. It indicates, says the same aothority, small animal- 
ity and selfishness, extreme benevolence, natural nobleness, and loft- 
iness of aim. His controlling organs are, Adhesiveness, Benevo- 
lence, Firmness, and Gonscientioasness. Benevolence is small ; De- 
stractiveness and Acquisitiveness less. Anuitiveness and Philopro- 
genitiveness are folly developed. The Love of Approbation is prom- 
inent; Self-Esteem not so. Resistance and Moral (Courage are very 
toll ; Secretiveness foil ; Oantionsness large ; Oontinaity smaU ; 
Ideality fair ; Taste very small ; Imitation small ; Mirthfidness very 
large ; Kventaality uid Comparison large ; Language good ; Rea- 
soning better ; Agreeableness deficient; Intuition great; Tempera- 
ment active. His body, adds the Phrenolo^t, is not enough for 
his head. Time, as I have just remarked, is remedying that. 

In manner, Horace Qreeley is still a rustic. The Metropolis has 
not been able to make much impression upon him He lives amidst 
the million of his fellow-citizens, in their various uniforms, an unaa- 
aimilated man. 

Great, very great, as we aU perceive, is the assimilating power of 
great cities. A youth comes here to New York, awkward, ill-dress- 
ed, bashful, and capable of being surprised. He visits his country 
home,^ after only a few years' residence in the city, a changed being; 
Ma clothes, his manners, his accent, and his affectations, are * town- 
made.' His hair is shorter and more elaborately brushed; his 

words are fewer and he utters them in a lower tone ; his collar is 

« 

higher ; he wears strange things fastened in a curious way ; he gets 
up late in the morning, and takes his sustenance with a fork. The 
country people, the younger ones at least, are rather overawed by 
him, and secretly resolve to have their next coat nuide like his. 
What he calls his opinions, too, are not what they were. His talk 
is a languid echo of the undertone of conservative indifference 
which prevails in the counting-rooms where he has plied the assid- 
nous pen, or wagged the wheedling tongue. He is, in a word, 
another man. He is a stranger in his father's house. He comes 
back to town, and, as yeara roll on, he hardens and sharpens into 
the finished citizen. 

It is so with most, but not with all. Some men there are — very 
few, yet some — who resist effectually, and to the last, the assimilat- 
ing influence of cities. These are the oddities, the stared-at, the 
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men of whom anecdotes are told. They are generally either much 
wiser, or else much more nearly mad than their fellow-citizens. 
Girard, the tough, sensihle, henevolent hanker of Philadelphia was 
an oddity; and so was that other Philadelphian who placed all his 
hopes of distinction upon his persistence in the practice of not 
wearing a hat. Franklin was an oddity; and so was he who, 
says popular tradition, took his nightiy repose in a lime-kiln, and 
never used a clothes-lwush. It is hest, perhaps, not to he odd ; and, 
certainly, the wisest man need not he. The saying of Goethe on 
this suhject seems good and commendable, that people who are 
compelled to differ from the world in important things should take 
all the more pains to conform to it in things nnimportant. Yet all 
large towns contain one or more— always one— of the eccentric 
sort It is a w<iy large towns have. 

I have seen Horace Greeley in Broadway on. Sunday morning 
with a hole in his elbow and straws clinging to his hat. I have 
seen him asleep while Alboni was singing her grandest. When he 
is asked respecting his health, he answers sometimes by the siugle 
word 'stout,' and there the subject drops. He is a man who could 
save a Nation, but never learn to tie a cravat; no, not if Brummell 
gave him a thousand lessons. 

The manner and style of the man, however, can best be shd#n 
by printing here two short pieces of narrative, which I chance to 
have in my possession. An enthusiastic youth, fresh f];om school 
and the country, came a few years ago to the city to see the lions. 
The following is a part of one of his letters home. He describes 
' Horatius * at church, and does it well : 

" I have seen Horace Greeley, uster mine, and I am going to tell 
you all about it. 

"It is Sunday morning. The weather is] fine. The bells are 
ringing. People are going to church. Broadwa;^, from Grace 
Church to the Battery, is fringed on both sides with a procession of 
bright-colored fellow-creatures moving with less than their usual 
languor, in the hope of not being too late at church. The steps of 
the crowd, I observe, for the first time, are avdihle ; for, no pro- 
fane vehicle, no omnibus, cart, hack, or wagon, drowns all other 
noises in their ceaseless thunder. Only a private carriage rolls 
along occasionally, laden with a family of the uppermost thousand, 
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bound for Trinity or St. George's, or the Brick Ohapel, where Dr. 
Spring dUcourses of 'First Things' to First Things. It is possible 
now, and safe, for the admiring straDger, your affectionate brother, 
to BUnd in the middle of the street, and to discoFer that it is pa- 
fectly straight, from the rising ground aboro the Park to where th« 
tall, white spire of Grace Ohnrch, so strikingly terminates the beM- 
tUul promenade— a feat which no man hath heen able to accwa- 
plish on a weekday these thirty years, T*e aun upon this f^ 
less morning brilliantly lighto up the soene^ and coverB all tiunp 
with glory. 

" I am among the ohnrch-goers, and I saunter down-town-wM<» 
I make my obseryationa on the paasiner throng, and marvel cWefr 
that, among so many countenances, so few should wear an expre* 
ion of iateUigence, so few even of bodily health, and wonder 4 
after aU, the nineteenth century is really and truly bo great a oen- 
tury as it thinks it is. But there » walking just before me » '"Jf 
whose contour, walk and attire, are strikingly different £r<m i^oae 
every other person in the crowd,— a tall man, slightly ™*^®'^ * 
stoop and shamble. I know not why it is, but I immedjii^ 
take that man to be somebody^ a Westera member of Oongrese, V^ 
haps, and I am not at all surprised when I hear it whi^^ 
^That 's Horace Greeley.' I prick up my ears, and resolve to to ■ 
low him wherever he goes. 

" Horatius, let me assure you, is a person in whose mind 
lingers none of childhood's reverence for the institution of Sod 
clothes. Do not conclude from this circumstance that he is o° 
those superfine gentlemen who, in their magnanimoas ®^"^^^ 
differ from the profane vulgar, contrive to be as shubhilf ^'^^ 
Sundays, when others dress in their best, as they are elegantly » 
tired on Saturdays, when people in general are stabbie^fc *^ 
tins is no such person, l^o fine gentleman could be brought on 
terms to appear in Broadway in the rig he wore on this oo<^ ' 
My eye was first caught by his boots, which were coarse, large 
heavy, such as dangle from the ceiling of a country store, ^^^ 
* stalk a-field' when ploughmen go forth to plough. This P^'^TJ 
pair can wsodr, in the whole course of their existence, have ao 
one farthing to the colossal fortune of Day and Martin. Tfiey ^ 
spattered with mud, and so were the trowsers that, cnrttfle^ 
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fair proportions, hong over their tops. His hat is a large, black 
heaver, and it certainly has known no touch of the brush since its 
maker gave it Hke finishing twirl, and pronounced it good. It dif- 
fers from the hate of mankind in general, as an enraged porcupine 
differs from a porcupine whose eyil passions slumber. It appears 
to have been thrown on his head, and has chanced to fedl rather 
behind, like Sam Slick's. Fragments of stf aw adhere to the mp, 
as though the owner had been taking morning exercise in a stable. 
In truth, I hear that he has little faith in ^ Orange County,' and 
keeps a cow. A very limg, very loose,, well-worn, white over-coat, 
with the collar standing up, and the long skirts flying behind, en- 
velopes the singula figure. This coat is long, apparently, because it 
was made a loug time ago, before any Parisian or London tailor had 
from his bapk-shop issued to Christendom the mandate, ^ Lbt thb 

OTEB-OOATS OF MANXINI> BE WOBN SHOBT TILL TUBTHSR ITOTIOE.' 

There is, indeed, so little of the citizen in the appearance of the 
individual I am describing, that, if it were not Sunday, he would 
be taken, often must be taken, for a farmer just come to town 
upon a load of produce, who is now hurrying about the streets 
on errands for the good wife at home. 

^^ On he goes, and I at his heels. At the door of the building 
known as the Stuyvesant Institute, he enters. A slight change, 
I perceive, has taken place in the exterior of this edifice since I 
passed it yesterday. The Daguerreotype-cases and exhibition 
transparences have been removed, and over the door a sign- 
board, similar in style and cost to those which tell a hungry public 
where Family Baking is done at ten and two, announces, that 
here the Independent Ohristian Society holds its meetings, and that 
the seats ai*e Free. Other sign-boards about the door set forth 
the same facts. Fired by curiosity, and emboldened by the promis- 
ed freedom of the seats, I enter, and find my way to the lecture 
room. 

^^ It is a semi-circular apartment of six hundred medical student 
capacity, slanting steeply downward to the lecturer's platform. It 
is early, and only a few of the Independent Christians have arrived. 
Horatius, I see, has taken the seat nearest the door, and is already 
absorbed in the perusal of a newspaper, the London Times. With 
his hat ofif and his ooat thrown open, he looks quite a difSurent per- 
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son. True, the newly-revealed garments are no more ornamental 
than those I had already seen. It is clear that Beman^s artistic 
hand hore no part in the prodnction of tliat crnmpled shirt, nor in 
the getting-np of that ovtrlapping collar, nor in the frantic tie of 
that disoonsohite neckerchief. Bnt the eye of the stranger rests not 
npon these things ; they are remembered afterwards ; the stranger 
is laken np in the cont^piplation of that conntenance, npon which 
Benignity^s self has alighted, and sits enthroned on whitest iyorj. 
Such a filce, so fair, so good I No pictnre has caught its expression, 
at once yonthful and venerable, at once feminine and manly. A 
smile, like that which plays over a baby's face when it dreama, 
rests ever on his countenance, and lends to it an indescribaWe 
charm. It is expressive of inward serenity, kindliness of nature, 
and blamelessness of life. 

"The congregation assembles, and the room becomes ialf M 
The gentleman in the white coat continues to read. The preacher 
arrives, the * Rev. T. L. Harris,' a slender, pale, dark-haired, bhck- 
eyed man, with the yonthfhl look of seventeen. He glances at the 
extremely Independent Christian with tiie newspaper, as be hrasbes 
by, bnt receives no nod of recognition in retam. He gains his pla«« 
on the platform, stands np to begin, the people fumbling for ^f 
hymn-books. Horatius gives no sign ; the Times possesses him 
wholly. Will he read all through the service, and disconcert the 
young minister ? No. At the first word from the preacher's lips, 
he drops the paper upon the bench, and addresses himself to— ^ha 
do you think ? Meditation ? Finding the hymn ? Looking &^^^ 
at the congregation ? None of these. Leaning his white head upo 
his fair, slender hand, and his elbow upon the back of tdje P^^^ 
closes his eyes, and instantaneously goes to sleep I Not Wellington, 
nor Napoleon, nor Ney, nor Julius Osssar, ever, after the Jod^ 
fight, was sooner in the land of dreams. To all appearance- 
mind, I do not say it wa8 so, but to all appearance — ^he was BSi&^P 
before the hymn had been read to the end. Overtasked nature wiu 
assert and have her rights, and the weary wanderer find repose 
last. Horatius neither stands at the singing, nor during the prftj 
does he assume any of the singular attitudes which are said to 
those of devotion, nor does he pay the slightest attention to the se 
mon, though it was a truly extraordinary performance, displ*!^ 
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mighty sweep of intelligence, an amazing fervency of hero-worship, 
and an uneqnaled splendor of illnstration. It was delivered with 
a vehemence of affection that made the speaker^s frail frame trem- 
ble, as thongh the spirit it encased were struggling to escape its 
tenement. And still the editor slept. Not a word of the sermon 
'did he wem to hear, nnless it was the last wcwd ; for, at the very 
last, he ronsed his drowsy powers, and m Mr. Harris sat down, 
Horace Greeley woke up. Refreshed by his slumbers, he looks 
about him, and, hearing the premonitory tinkle of the collection, he 
thrusts his hand into his pocket, draws forth a small silver coin, 
which he drops into the box, where it shines among the copper 
like a 'good deed in a naughty world.' The service over, he lingers 
not a moment, and I catch my last glimpse of him as he posts down 
Broadway toward the Tribune oflBice, the white coat-tails streaming 
behind him, his head thrust forward into the Futtjek, his body 
borne along by the force of to-morrpw's leading article. His ap- 
pearance is decidedly that of a man of progress, and of progress 
against the wind, for his hat cannot quite keep up with his head. 
As he threads his way through the well-dressed throng, gentlemen 
tell ladies who he is, and both tarn and gaze after him, till the 
ghostly garment is lost behind the many-colored clouds of silk and 
cashmere." 

Thus wrote the enthusiastic, lion-loving youth. The scene now 
changes, and the time is put four or five years forward. Mr. Gree- 
ley, in. the winter season, is " at home" on Saturday evenings to dl 
callers. A gentleman attended one of the Saturday evenings last 
winter, took notes of what he saw and heard, which he has since 
kindly written out for insertion here : 

" In point of pretension, Horace Greeley'a house in Nineteenth 
street is about midway between the palaces of the Fifth Avenue 
and the hovels of the Five Points. It is one of a row of rather 
small houses, two and a half stories high, built of brick, and paint- 
ed brown ; the rent of which, I was told, is likely to be about seven 
hundred dollars a year. It was a chilly, disagreeable evening. I 
went early, hoping to have a little talk with the editor before other 
company should arrive. I rang the bell, and looked through the 
pane at the side of the door. Tfie white coat was not upon its ac- 
customed peg, and the old hat stuffed with newspapers was not in 
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its nsoal place at the bottom of the liat^tftud. Therefore Ihev 
that the wearer of these arttdas was not at home, before the'gnT 
told me 80 ; but, upon her iDformiii^ me that he was expected in* 
few minutes, I concluded to go in and wait. The entrance-hall is 
exceedingly narrow, and tl o stairs, narrower still, begin at a few 
feet from the door, affordiug room only for the hat-stand and » 
chair. The carpet on the stairs and hall was common in pattefo, 
coarse in texture. A lady, the very picture of a prosperoas fuor 
ePs wife, with her clean delaine dreas and long^ wide, white apioJ, 
stood at the head of the stairs, and came down to meet me. fi» 
lighted the gas in the parlors, and then, sunuDoned by the crTiog 
of a child up staixs, left me to my obeervatiojia. 

" Neither I nor anybody ebe ever saw parlors ao curioosly to' 
Bished, Th«re are three of them, and the inventory of the farnto^ 
would read thus:— One small mahogany table at the hesdof tbe 
front parlor ; one lounge in ditto ; eleven light caee-chairB in fr^ 
and back parlors ; one book-<case of carved Wac^-^^^^ ^ 
smaU apartment behind the back parlor; and, except the carpet^ 
not another article of furniture in either room. But tbe waBa ire« 
almost covered with paintings; the mantel-pieoes were densely 
peopled with statuettes, busts, and medalUcmfl; in a comar^Jfl* 
pedestal stood a beautiful copy of (I believe) Powers' Proserpine ^ 
marble ; and various other works of art were disposed siboo* 
floor or leaned against the walk. Of the quality of the pic^r^ 
could not^ in that light, form an opmion. The subjects oijoore 
than half of them wwe religious, such as, the Yirgia rapt; re i 
lovest thou me? Christ crowned with thorns; Mary, Joseph*" 
Child ; Virgin and Child ; a woman praying before an ^b**^ ^ 
cathedral ; Mary praying ; Hermit and Skull ; and others, f*^ 
were some books upon the table, among them a few axmo^ ^ 
taining contributions by Horace Greeley, volumes of Bums, Byr^^ 
and Hawthorne, Bowning's Eural Essays, West's complete Ai»v^ 
of the Holy Bible, and Ballou's Voice of Uaiversalisin. 

"I waited an hour. There came a double and decided "B^ 
the bell. No one a^nawered the summons. Another and mo^'' 
mendous rmg brought the servant to the door, and in a mom^^ 
the face of the master of the hotise beamed into the room. ^^ 
apologized thus:— * I ought to have been here soon^a*, butlconl^^^ 
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He flung off his orwcoat, hung it np in the hall, and looking into 
the parlor, said : * Jnst let me nm np and see my babies <me mm* 
nte ; I hare n't seen 'em all day, yon know ;' and he spmng np the 
stairs two steps at a time. I heard him talk in high glee to the 
children in the room abore, for jnst * one minnte,' and then he re- 
joined me. He began to talk something in this style : 

*'' * Sit down. I have had a rough day of it ~- eaten nothing since 
breakfast— jnst got in from my farm-4)een np the oonntry lecturing 
— started from Goshen this morning at five — broke down — crossed 
the river on the ice— had a hard time of it---ice a good deal broken 
and quite dangerous — ^lost the cars on this side— went c^^tn^raronnd 
to hire a conveyance — ^got to Bing Sing — went over to my farm and 
transacted my business there as well as I could in the time — started 
for the city, and as luck would have it, they had taken off the four 
o'clock trains-did n't know that I should get down at all-^harnessed 
up my own team, and pushed over to Sing Sing again — ^hadn't 
gone fSur before snap went the whippletree— got another though — 
and reached Sing Sing just two minutes before the cars ciune along 
— ^I 've just got in— my feet are cold — ^let 's go to the fire.' 

'^ With these words, he rose quickly and went into the back room, 
not to the fire-place, but to a comer near the folding door, where 
hot air gushed np from a cheerless xound hole in the floor. His 
dress, as I now observed, amf^y corroborated his account of the 
day's adventures — shirt all crumpled, cravat all awry, coat all 
wrinkles, stockings about his heels, and general dilapidation. 

^ I said it was not usual at the West to go into a comer to warm 
one's feet ; to which he replied by quoting some verses of Holmes 
which I did not catch. I entreated him to go to tea, as he must be 
hungry, but he refused 'pine blank.' The conversation fell upon 
poetry. He said there was one more book he should like to make 
before he died, and that was a Sortg-Booh far the Fsople, There 
was no collection of songs in existence which satisfied his idea of 
what a popular song-book ought to be. He should like to compile 
one, or help do it. He said he had written verses himself but was 
no poet ; and bursting into a prolonged peal of laughter, he added, 
that when he and- Park Benjamin were editing the New Yorker, 
he wrote some verses for insertion in that paper, and showed them 
to ^ Park,' and ^ Park ' roared out, ^ Thunder and lightning, Greeley, 
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do joa oall that poetry f Speaking of a oertain woO-kiKmii Te^ 
sifier, he said : * He *8 a good fellow enough, but he can't write po- 
etry, and if had remained in Boston he wodd b&ye killed 
him, he takes criticism so hard. As for me, I like a little oj^- 
tioD, I ei\joy it^ I can^t nnderstand the feeling of those thio-akiiuied 
people.* 

** I said I had been looking to see what books he preferred sboold 
lie on his table. *I don't prefer/ he said, *Iread no books. I 
have been trying for years to get a chance to read Wilhelm Heister, 
and other books. Was Goethe a dissolnte man?' To wMch I re- 
plied with a sweeping negative. This led the eonyersatioa to bio^ 
raphy, and he remarked, * How many wooden biographies there are 
about. They are of no nse. There are not half a dozen good Wog- 
raphies in our langaage. Yon know what Oarlyle says ; < I want to 
know what a man eats, what time he gets np, what color his stock- 
ings are ?' (His, on this occasion, were white, with a hole ia '^ 
heel.) ' There 's no use in any man's writing a biography ^^^^ ^® 
can tell what no one else can tell.' Seeing me glance at bis j»ctQre^ 
he said he had brought them from Italy, but there was only one 
or two of them that he boasted oC 

"A talk upon politics ensued. He said he had had ejiongi 0/ 
party politics. He would speak for temperance, and labor, and ag- 
rioulture, and some other objects, but he was not going tostiuDi' 
the country any more to promote the interest oi party or candidates. 
In alluding to political persons he used the ntmost freedom oiri^ 
peration, but there was such an evident absence of anger and bitter- 
ness OB his part, that if the vitupertited individuals had overhfi«J^ 
the conversation, they would not have been offended^ bat issm^ 
Speaking of association, he said: * Ah I our workingmen m^**^ 
better educated : we must have better schools ; tiiey mvs^ ^«*"^ ^ 
confide in one another more; then they will associate.' 1^*"' 
laughing, he added: 'If you know anybody afflicted wiih A&^^ 
racy, tell him to join an association ; tlMt will cure him if anythi'^ 
will ; still, association will triumph in its day, and in its own w"^/' 

In reply to G 's definition of Webster as ' a petty man, ^i*^ 

petty objects, sought by petty means,' he said : * I call bim a -^ 

; but his last reply to Hayne was the biggest speech y«* 

made ; it 's only so long,' pomting to a place on his arm, *but it's 
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very great.' Another remark on another Bnbject elicited from hhn 
the energetio assertion that the invention of the key was the dev* 
il's masterpiece.' Alluding to a recent paragraph of his, I s^id I 
thought it the best piece of English he had ever written, ' No,' he 
replied, ^ there 's a bad repetition in it of the word sober in the same 
sentence ; I can write better English than that.' I told him of 
the project of getting half a dozen of the best men and women 
of the country to join in preparing a series of school reading 
books. He said, * They would be in danger of shooting over the 
heads of the children.' To which I replied : * No ; it is common 
men who do that ; great men are simple, and akin to children.' 

" A little child, four years old, with long flaxen hair and ruddy 
cheeks, came in and said, ^ mother wants you up stairs.' He caught 
it up in his arms With every manifestation of excessive fondness, 
saying, * No^ you rogue, it 's i/ou that wwit him ;' and the child 
wriggled out of his arms and ran away. 

*' As I was going, some ladies came in, and I remained a moment 
longer, at his request. He made a languid and quite indescribable 
attempt at introduction, merely mentioning the names of the la- 
dies with a faint hob at each. One of them asked a question about 
Spiritualism. He said, *I have paid no attention to that subject for 
two years. I became satisfied it would lead to no good. In fact, I 
am so taken up with the things of this world, that I have too little 
time to spend on the affairs of the other.' She said, ^ a distinction 
ought to be made between those who investigate the phenomena 
as phenomena, and those who embrace them fanatically.' ^ Yes,' 
said he, ' I have no objection to their being investigated by those 
who have more time than I have.' ^Have you heard,' asked the 
lady, ^of the young man who personates Shakspeare?' *No,^-he 
replied, * but I am satisfied there is no folly it will not run into.' 
Then he rose, and said, ^ Take off your things and go up stairs. I 
must get some supper^ for I have to go to that meeting at the Tab- 
ernacle, to-night,' (anti-Nebraska.) 

^^As I passed the hat-stand in the hall, I said, ^Here is that im- 
mortal white coat.' He smiled and said, ^ People suppose it 's the 
same old coat, but it iff n't.' I looked questioningly, and he contin- 
ued, ^The original white coat came from Ireland. An emigrant 
brought it out ; he wanted money and I wanted a coat ; so I bought 
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it of him for twenty doDan, and it was the best coat I ever ba^ 
They do work ioeU^ in the old ooiiiitri«8 ; not in endi ahnrryii 
we do.' 

" The door cloeed, end I wae alone with the lamp-poflt In anotiw 
hour, Horace Greeley, after ench a daj of hnngw and fotigue, wm 
apeakiog to an audience of three thousand people in the Tabernacle' 
Theee narrativee, with other glimpsea previously afforded, will 
perhape give the reader a sufficient insight into Horace Greele/j 
hurried, tumultuous way of life. 

Not every day, however, is as hnrried and tumnltnons wtlus 
Usually, he rises at seven o'clock, having returned from the office 
about midni^t He takes but two meals a day, breakfast at eig^ 
dmner when he can get it, generaUy abont four. Tea and coffee 
be drinks never; cocoa is his usual beverage. To depart from itf 
usual routine of diet, or to partake of any viandwhich e^^^^ 
has shown to be icjurious, he justly denominates a bid, 
* groans ' over it with very sincere repentanee. A pnbUo dinner a 
one of his peculiar aversions ; and, indeed, it may be question 
whether human nature ever presents itself in a light more de^ 
ble than at a public dinner, particularly towards the dose of 
entertainment. Mr. Greeley is a regular subscriber to Ute M* 
York Tribune, and pays for it at the usual rate of one sbilliJ^* 
week. As soon as it arrives in the morning, he begins the P^^ 
of that interesting paper, and examines every department of i 
great care, bestowing upon each typographical error a o»^ 
anathema. His letters Mrive. They vwy in number booi tw 
to fifty a day ; every letter requiring an answer^ ia answered o 
with; and, not unfrequently, twenty replies are writteo. «d 
patched by him in one morning. In the intervals of work^ 
is much romping with the children. But two are left to ^^ 
of six. Toward noon, or soon after, the editor is on his way to 
office. 

Mr. Greeley has few intimate friends and no cronies. Ho 8 
no parties, attends few ; has no pleasures, so called ; and flutters 
tie pain. In some respects, he is exceedingly frank ; in others, 
man is more reserved. For example — his pecuniary affairs, ar^ 
which most men throw an awful mystery, he has no ecrapios aDo 
revealing to any passing stranger, or even to the public; and 
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in the frxllest detail. Bat he can keep a secret with any man hving, 
and he seldom talks about what interests him most. Margaret Ful- 
ler had a passion for looking at the naked souls of her friends ; and 
she often tried to get a peep into the inner bosom of Horace Gre^ 
ley ; but he kept it buttoned close against her observatioii. Indeed, 
the kind of revelation in which she delighted, he entirely detests; 
as, probably, every healthy mind does. 

He loves a joke, and tells a oomio story with great glee. His 
eheerfnlness is habitual, and probably he never knew two consecu- 
tive hours of mehmcholy in his life. His manner is sometimes ex- 
ceedingly ungracious ; he is not apt to suppress a yawn in the pres- 
ence of a conceited bore; but if the bore is a bore innocently, he 
submits to the infliction with a surprising patience. He has a sin- 
gular hatred of bungling, and rates a bungler sometimes with ex- 
traordinary vehemence. But he 

*' Carries anger, as tlie flint bean fire ; 
Who, mnoh enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is oold again." 

He clings to an opinion, however, or a prejudice, with the tenac- 
ity of his race ; and has rarely been brought to own himself in the 
wrong. If he changes his opinion, which sometimes he does, he 
may show it by altered conduct, seldom by a confession in words. 

His peculiarities of dress arise from two causes : 1. He is at all 
times deeply absorbed in the duties of his vocation, and cannot 
think of his dress without an effort : 2. He has (I think) the cor- 
rect republican feeling, that no man should submit to have menial 
offices of a personal nature performed for him by another man. I 
mean, such offices as blaoldng boots, brushing clothes, etc. 

19 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

OOKCLUSIOK. 

If Hor»oe Greelej were a fiower, botanialB would qkII Jiim 'lin- 
«!•,' and azamixia him with interest Botaniata find amaE pbtfm 
in thoea plants, the pride of the garden, which have all gose t9 
flower. They call them 'monsters.' Snch are not beantiM to 1^ 
eye of sdenoe, beoaose they are not harmomena, ooltore hsTin^ dd> 
stroyed the nataral proportion of their parts. Passiag by, wiih in- 
differenee or disgost, the perfumed dandies and painted beUtf^^ 
the flowei^garden, the botanist hangs with delight orer the sin^iA 
denizens of the wood-side and the wood-path. Horace Greele/n 
• single.' He is what the Germans sometimes style ' a natore/ H« 
is not oomplioated nor many^ded. He is the way he grew. Other 
men are like the walking-sticks in a bazaar. He was cut from tfi« 
woods. The bark is on him, the knots are not pared wnooth, the 
crooks have not been bent out, and all the polish he shows & ^^^' 
ed from nse, not varnish. He conld say the first part of the cate- 
chism without telling a lie : Who made you ? Gad. WaUnngstic^ 
often make the same reply, but not with truth. To say of ino^t 
men in civilized countries that God made them, is rank flattery. 
. The character of a man is derived, 1, from his breed ; 2, f^^ ^ 
breeding; 8, from his country; 4, from his time. Horace Qreele/* 
poetry, his humanity, his tenderness, all that makes him lovable 
and pleasing, his mother gave him, as her ancestors had given tiem 
her, with her Scottish blood. His nice sense of honor, bis per»- 
verance, hie anxious honesty, his tenacity, all that renders him ef- 
fective and reliable, he derived from his father, to whose ^f^ 
blood such qualities belong. He passed his childhood in repuhlicaDi 
puritan New England, in a secluded rural region. Thence cam^ ^ 
habits of reflection, his readiness, his independence, his rustic U>W' 
ness and roughness. He is of this generation, and therefore he share* 
in the humanitary spirit which yearns in the bosom of every trtt« 
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Saxon man that lires. He escaped the schools, and so passed 
t&rongh diildhood nncorrnpt, *' his o^n man,* not formed npon a 
pattern. He was not trained np— he grew np. Like a tree, he was 
left to seek the nonrishment he needed and conld appropriate. HI9 
breeding was nnspeakably fortanate. It helped him much, hindered 
Mm little ; and the result was, a man, not perfect indeed, very im- 
perfect, as all men are, bnt a man, natural, peculiar, origmal, inter- 
esting ; a man dear to other men, a man to whom other men are 
dear. 
Of the countless gifts which God bestows Upon man, the rarest, 



I v/i ine couuuesB gins wmcu iroa oesiows upon man, me rarest, | 



the divinest, is an ability to tisike supreme interest in human welfare. 
This has been called Genius ; but what is here meant is inote than 
genius ; it includes genius ; it is the parent and inspirer of genius; 
it is above g^ius. If any pious soul will accurately ascertain 
wMt it i$ in the character of the Man Christ Jesus, the contempla- 
tion of which fills his heart with rapture and his eyes with tears, 
that pions soul -wU know what is here intended by the expression 
* supreme interest in human welfare.' The conctirrent instinct of 
mankind, in all ages, in every clime, proclaims, that this^ what- 
ever it be named, is the divinest quality known to human nature. 
It is that which mim supremely honors ; and well he may. Most 
of US, alanned at the dangers that besdt dur lives, distracted with 
oares, blinded with desire to secure our own safety, are absorbed in 
schemes of personal advantage. A few men go apart, ascend a 
height, survey the soene with serene, unselfish eye, and make dis- 
coveries which those in the heat of the struggle could never ar^ 
rive at. But fbr sudi, the race of men would long ago have extir^ 
pated itself in its mad^ blind strife. But for such, it would never 
have been £scovered that what is not good for the whole swarm 
is not good fbr a single bee, {hat no individuid oan be safe in wel- 
fare, while any other individual is not 

Genius? Ko. That is not the word. Dr. Arnold was not a man 
of genius. Garlyle is not a man of genius. Bnt Great Britain 
owes more to them than to all the men of genius that have lived 
since OromweQ^s time. Bxuix Aien d^er from the poets and authors 
of tbeir day, precisely in the same way, (hough not, perhaps, In 
the same degree, as the Apos^es differed from Oioero, Beneca, and 
YirgO. Between the Olays and Websters of this conntry ttn^E-oiaoe 
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Greeley, the difference is Bunilar in hind* Horace Greeley, Thomas 
Garlyle, and Dr. Arnold, have each uttered mnoh which. perhapSi 
the world will not finally accept. Sooh men seem particniarly lia- 
ble to a certain claas of mistakes. Bat, says Goethe's immortal 
maxim, *^ The JSpirit in which, we act is the highest matter'* — ^and it 
is the contagions, the inflnendng matter. *^ See how these Ohria- 
tians love one another." That was what made converts I 

A-jonng man of hberal soal, ardent mind, small experience, 
limited knowledge, no capital, and few friends, is likely to be ex- 
ceedmgly perplexed on his entrance upon the stage of life. The 
difficulties in his own padi, if he has a path, and the horrors that 
overshadow his son!, if he has not, call his attention in the moat 
forcible manner to the general condition of mankind. 

How nnjnst, how nnnecessary, how inexplicable, it seems to his 
innocent mind, that a hnman being shonld be denied an opportu- 
nity to do the work for which he is fitted, to attain the blessed- 
ness of which he is capable I Sorely, he thinks, a man is at least 
entitled to a Faib Stabt in the race of life, and to a ooorse tree 
firom all obstructions except such as belong to the yery nature of 
life. What a mockery, he thinks, is this Freedom which is said 
to be our birthright, while the Freedom which results from assured 
plenty, right education, and suitable employment, is attainable only 
by an inconsiderable few? He is told, and he is glad to hear it, 
that the Prince of Wales and a few other boys, here and there in 
the world, are severely trained, sdentifically taught, conveniently 
lodged, and bountifully provided for in every respect. And he 
learns with pleasure, that the Duke of Devonshire, and sundry 
other nobles, princes and millionaires, live in the midst of the means 
of delight and improvement, surrounded by every beautiful object 
known to art, at convenient access to all the sources of instruo" 
tion. Free and far, over wide, enchanting domains, they range at 
their good pleasure, and wander when they will through groves, 
gardens, and conservatories. And far above all this, it is in their 
power deliberately to choose what they will do in their day and 
generation, and to bestow upon their ofibpring the same pricelsis 
freedom of choice. The rest of mankind are * bom thralls,' who 
toil from youth to hoary age, apparmtly for no other end than to 
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keep aloft on the splendid summit of affairs a few mortals of aver- 
age merit. 

Yet it is clear to onr yonng friend, that whatever of essential 
dignity and substantial good is possessed by a few individaals, like 
those just named, it is within the compass of human talent and the 
Creator's bounty, to afford to all the family of man I In the con- 
templation of their possibility, and comparing it with the actual 
state of things, some of the finest spirits have gone distracted. 
Others have devoted themselves to impracticable schemes. Others 
have turned misanthropic, and others, philanthropic. Others have 
arrived, by degrees, at a variety of conclusions, of which the fol- 
lowing are few: that man is rather a weak creature, and it is 
doubtful whether it is worth while to take much interest in him ; 
that, as a rule, man enjoys exactly as much freedom as he becomes 
fit for, and no more ; that, except a man have not the necessaries 
of life, poverty is no evil ; that to most men increase of possessions 
is not of the slightest advantage ; that the progress of mankind in 
wisdom and self-command is so slow, that after two thousand years - 
of Christianity, it is not self-evident that any true advance has been 
made, though the fact of an advance is probably susceptible of 
proof; that whatever m, is the best that can be in the circum- 
stances ; iand finally, that a man may mind his own business, and 
let the world alone. 

Othei-s, on the contrary, come to very different conclasions. 
They perceive that man is so great, and wondrous, and divine a 
creature, that it is irrational, in fact impossible, to take a real and 
deep interest in anything not connected with his wel&re. They 
believe in the hourly progress of the species. They discover that 
the fruits of a good life, a good deed, a good word, can no more be 
lost than the leaves are lost when they wither and disappear. They 
long for the time, and confidently expect it, and would fain do some- 
thing to hasten it, when Man will come forth from his dismal den 
of selfishness, awake to the truth that the interest of each individ- 
ual and the interest of the community are identical, strive with 
his fellow for the general gpod, and so cease to be a Prince in^xile, 
in disguise, in sackcloth, and ascend the throne that is rightfully his, 
and sway, with magnificence and dignity worthy of him, his great 
inheritance. From the general tenor of Horace Greeley^s words 
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and actions, daring the last twenty years, I infer that this is. 
something like his hahitnal view of life and its duties. Shall he be 
praised for this ? Let ns ^nvy him rather. Only snch a man knows 
anything of the Isxnry of being alire. 7 Horace Greeley,** said an 
old friend of his, " is the only happy man I have ever known." 

The great object of Horace Greeley's personal ambition has been 
to make the Tribune the best newspaper that ever existed, and the 
leading newspaper of the United States. To a man inflamed with 
an ambition like this, the temptation to prefer the Popular to the 
Right, the Expedient to the Just, comes with peculiar, with un- 
eqnaled force. No pursuit is so fascinating, none so absorbing, 
none so difficult. The competition is keen, the struggle intense, the. 
labor continuous, the reward doubtful and distant. And yet, it is 
a fact, that on nearly every one of its special subjects, the Tribune 
has stood opposed to the general feeling of the country. Its course 
on Slavery has excluded it from the Slave States ; and if that had 
not, its elevated tone of thought would ; for the southern mind is 
inferior to the northern. When the whole nation was in a blaze of 
enthusiasm about the triumphs of the Mexican war, it was not easy 
even for. a private person to refrain from joining in the general huz- 
za. But not for one day was the Tribune forgetful of the un- 
worthiness of those triumphs, and the essential meanness of the 
conflict. There were clergymen who illuminated their houses on 
the occasion of those disgraceful victories — one, I am told, who had 
preached a sermon on the unchristian character of the Tribune. 

Mr. Greeley wrote, the other day : 

" We are every d|^ greeted by some iage friend with a caution against the 
oertain wreck of oar inflaenoe and prosperity which we defy by opposing the 
eeoret poIiUoal cabal commonly kppwn as ' the Know-I9fothinga.' One writes us 
that he procured one hxmdred of oar present sabscribers, and will prevent the 
renewal of their subscriptions in case we persist in our present course ; another 
wonders why we toiU destroy our inflaenoe by resisting the popular carrent^ 
when we might do so mnoh good by falling In with it and guiding it and so on. 

'* To the first of these gentlemen we say — * Sir, we give oar time and labor 
to the production of The Tribune, because we believe that to be our sphere of 
usefulness ; but we shall be most happy to abandon journalism for a less anx- 
ious, exacting, exhausting vocation, whenever we are fairly and honorably 
released from this. Yo-i do not frighten us, therefore, by any such base ap- 
peals to our presumed selfishness and avarice ; for if yoa oould induce nol 
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iMnly f9m hvidittd Imt •¥§17 om of our Bateoriban to deMrt us, v« shonld 
oheerfolly amept fadb a relaasa ttom, our pnaeat dvtiaf and ttj ta aftiB.a liTa- 
lihood in some easier way. So please go ahead !' 

" And now to onr would-be friend who anggests that ye are wreoking onr 
inflaenoe by breasting the popular current : * Good Sir ! do yon forget that 
whatever influenee or consideration The Tribune has attained has been won, 
not by sailing with the stream, bat against it 1 On what topic has it ever 
swam with the ounrent, exoept in a few instanees wherein it has aided to ehang* 
the cuirentl Would any one who conducted a journal for Popularity's or 
Pelfs sake be likely to hare taken the side of Liquor Prohibition, or Anti- 
Slavery, or Woman's Rights> or Suffrage regaordless of color, when we did 1 
Would such a one have ventured to speak as we did in behalf of the Asti- 
Benters, when everybody hereabouts was banded to hunt them down unheardi 
Can yon think it probable that, after what we have dared and endured, we are 
likely to be ailenoed now by the cry that we an periling onr influenee V 

" And now, if any would prefer to diflcontinue The Tribune boeaase it is 
and must remain opposed to every measure or scheme of proscription for opin- 
ion's sake, we beg them not to delay one minute on onr account. We shall 
all live till it is our turn to die, whether we earn a living by making news^ 
pers or by doing something else. 

Every raoe has its own idea respecting what is hest in the obar- 
acter of a man. The English admire 'plnok ;' the French, adroit- 
ness ; the Germans, perseverance ; the Italians, craft. Bat when 
a Yankee would bestow his most special commendatioB upon 
another, he says, ^That is a man, sir, who generally weeeeda in what 
ho undertakes.' Properly interpreted, this is high, perhaps the 
highest, praise ; for a man who suooeeds in doing what he tries to 
do, must have the sense to choose enterprises suited to his abilities 
and circumstances. This praise, it is true, is frequently given to 
men whose objects are extremely petty — making a fortune, for ex- 
ample ; but if those objects were such as th^ could attam, if enter- 
prises of a higher nature were really beyond their abilities, how 
much wiser is it in them to attempt petty objects only I But what* 
ever may be the value of the American eulogy^and a Yankee is 
an American, only more so— it may most justiy be bestowed upon 
Horace Greeley. Whatever he has attempted, he has done as well 
as, or better than, any one else had done it before him. A piously 
generous son, a perfect pupil, an apprentice of ideal ezoellenoe, a 
jowneyQum of unexampled regularity, perseveranoe^ and effective- 
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11688. His Kew Toiler was the best paper al its class that had 
been published. The Jeffersoniiin and Log Cabin excelled all pre- 
yioQS and all subsequent ' campaign papers.' The Tribune is our 
best daily paper. As a member of Congress, he was truer to him- 
self, and dared more in behalf of his constituents, than any man 
who ever sat for one session only in the House of Eepresenta- 
tives. In Europe, he retained possession of all his faculties 1 In 
the presence of nobles, he was thoroughly himself, and he spoke 
eloquently for the toihng million. Emphatically, Horace Greeley 
is a man, sir, who has generally succeeded in what he has under- 
taken. 

But not always. He tried hard to get H^nry Clay elected pres- 
ident. He tried long to wield the whig par^ for purposes of gen- 
eral beneficence. Neither of these objects could he accomplish. 

Of Horace Greeley's talents as a writer little need be said. A 
man whose vocation obliges him frequently to write at the rate of 
a column an hour, and who must always write with dispatch, can 
rarely produce literature. Kor can any man write with faultless 
accuracy who is acquainted with no language but that in which he 
writes. But Horace Greeley wrftes well enough for his purpose, 
and has gireo proof, in many a glowing passage and telling argu- 
ment, of a native talent for Composition, which, in other circum- 
stances, might have manifested itself in brilliant and lasting works. 

His power as a writer arises from his earnestness of conviction, 
from his intimate acquaintance with the circumstances and feelings 
of his readers, from his Scotch-Irish fertility in illustration, and 
from the limited range of his subjects. He says not many things, 
but much. 

His forte is, as I have said, in making practical suggestions for 
the better conduct of life and affairs. Like Franklin, he confines 
himself chiefly to the improvement of man's condition in material 
things ; but he is a better man than Franklin ; he is Franklin lib- 
eralized and enlightened ; he is the Franklin of this generation, 
like Franklin, too, and like most of the influencing men of this 
age, he is more pious than religious, more humane than devout. 

The reader need not be detained here by remarks upon Horace 
Greeley's errors of opinion, A man's opinions are the result, the 
entirely inevitable result of his character and circumstances. Sin^ 
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eeritp, therefore, is our only jast demand when we solicit an express- 
ion of opinion. Every man thinks erroneously. Gh>d alone knows 
all about anything. The smallest defect in our knowledge, the 
slightest bias of desire, or fear, or habit, is snffioient to mislead ns. 
And in truth, the errors of a true man are not discreditable to him ; 
for his errors spring from the same source as his excellences. It 
was said of Oharles Lamb, that he liked his friends, not in spite of 
their faults, hit faults and all ! and I think the gentle Oharles 
was no less right than kind. The crook, the knot, and the great 
humpy excrescences are as essential features of the oak tree's beau- 
ty, as its waving crown of foliage. Let Horace Greeley^s errors of 
opinion be what they may, he has done something in his day to 
clarify the truth, that no error of opinion is a hundredth part as det- 
rimental to the interest of men as the forcible suppression of opinion, 
either by the European modes of suppre68i9n, or the American. 
He has made it easier than it was to take tlie unpopular side. He 
has helped us onward towards that perfect freedom of thought and 
speech which it is fondly hoped the people of this country are des- 
tined in some distant age to enjoy. Koreover, a critic, to be com- 
petent, must be the superior of the person criticized. The critic is 
a Judge, and a judge is the highest person in the court, or should 
be. This book is a chronicle, not an opinion. • 

And to conclude, the glory of Horace Greeley is this : He began 
life as a workingman. As a workingman, he found out, and he 
experienced the disadvantages of the workingman^s condition. He 
rose from the ranks to a position of commanding influence. But he 
ceased to be a workingman with workingmen, only to become a 
workingman /or workingmen. In the editor's chair, on the lectur- 
er's platform, on the floor of Congress, at ducal banquets, in good 
report and in ill report, in the darkest days of his cause as in its 
brightest, against his own interest, his own honor, his own safety, 
he has been ever true, in heart and aim, to his order, i. e, hia coun- 
trymen. In other lands, less happy than ours, the people are a 
dass ; here we are all people ; all together we must rise in the scale 
of humanity, or all together sink. 

A great man ? l^o. A great man has not recently trod this 
continent— some think not since Oolumbus left it. A model man ? 
No. Let no ma^ k^ upheld as a model. Horace Greeley has tried 
^ 19* 
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tobebfa^owBinoiu* Be yon yours. '^ rc|ioio<* say* IGbs Brer 
mer, ^ that there it snoh a person as Fanny Kemble ; bn^ I dioidd 
be sorry if there were tnjx^ The wpint ef goodness is eT«r the 
same ; bat the modes of its manifestation are nnmberlesi^ and eyety 
sterling man is originaL 

Reader, if yon'Kke'Horaee Greeley, do. as well ia yonr place, as 
he has in his. If yon like him not, do better. And, to end wUk a 
good word, often repeated, bat not too <rft«n: *^TaM sHiht nr 
[ ITB Aor u IBS menwrn mjovmssu^ 
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